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THE RUSSIAN MILITARY INTERVENTION IN SYRIA 


INTRODUCTION 


Theoretical Framework, Methodology, and Structure 


This book has its earliest origins in two research papers I presented at the 
Association for the Study of Nationalities World Convention in New York 
in 2017 and 2018. The papers are entitled “The Objectives of Russia’s 
Military Intervention in Syria” and “Russia’s Mediation in the Syrian 
Conflict: Using Leverage to Make Peace.” The panels covered topics about 
Russia and Russian foreign policy behaviour after the collapse of the 
Soviet Union in 1991. The dramatic political and military events that had 
occurred from 1994 to 2015 were causing security threats to Moscow and 
threatening the national interests of Russia in the former Soviet republics 
(FSR), Europe and the Middle East (ME); as a result, the panels attracted a 
number of colleagues. What prompted me to write this book is that the 
Russian annexation of the Crimea in 2014 shocked many observers in the 
West, even scholars of the region who should have predicted Russia’s 
behaviour. Russia’s military intervention in both Ukraine and, 
subsequently, Syria in 2015 were a response to Russia’s growing 
frustration with American and Western policy. This book will analyze the 
history of that growing frustration and provide a framework for 
understanding it. A number of books that have been written have 
attempted to explain Russia’s actions in Ukraine and Syria; what makes 
this book different is that it provides a detailed analysis of the causes and 
objectives of Russia’s actions in the FsR and the ME. This book highlights 
the relationship between status inconsistency and conflict. It demonstrates 
Russia’s search for higher status and the conflict this quest generated with 


major power actors; Russia’s use of military power in its foreign policy as 
a means to enhance status seemed highly counter-productive. This book 
also provides ample evidence of Russia’s status dilemma dynamics and 
how Russia sought to restore its great power status after the end of the 
Cold War. This book is also different in that it examines how Russia 
signalled its status claims through diplomatic initiatives in Syria and the 
ME by using its United Nations Security Council (UNSC) seat and pursued 
leadership in international negotiations. Russia used power politics and 
tried to act as the sole power broker in the ME by mediating regional 
conflicts and highlighting its role in global politics, while suffering from a 
persistently weak economy that rendered a military intervention in Syria 
and its immediate neighbourhood quite costly. This book aims to present 
to all scholars, journalists, policy makers, and educated readers what is 
happening in the ME and Eastern Europe. 

This book is not written for international relations (IR) specialists. The 
aim is not to describe the state of Russian IR theory but to give an idea of 
what Russia is doing in the ME. The aim is also to analyze and explain the 
causes of Russian behaviour and action in Syria. Interested readers, who 
are not IR specialists, are invited to extrapolate from their intuition. The 
average reader has to understand what Russia is doing in Syria and why. 
Equally important, this book aims to capture an audience that is interested 
in geopolitics, international conflict management, and conflict resolution. 

In the early 1990s, Russia sought a partnership with the West in order 
to promote democratic values and to integrate itself in Western political 
and economic structures. However, in the second half of the 1990s, when 
Russia’s interests were ignored by the West, Russian foreign policy 
became assertive. Russia sought to restore its lost status, prestige, and 
influence in global politics. In the post-Cold War era, a number of events 
caused tension between Russia and the United States and prompted 
Moscow to reorient its foreign policy away from the West. For example, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s (NATO) enlargement policy that 
began in 1999, the colour revolutions in Georgia in 2003, Ukraine in 2004, 
and Kyrgyzstan in 2005, the Arab Spring, and NATO’s 2011 intervention in 
Libya, which led ultimately to the ousting of Libyan authoritarian ruler 
Muammar Gaddafi. All of these events heightened Russia’s resentment. 
Still, Moscow perceived the colour revolutions, supported by the West, as 


a challenge to Russia’s exclusive status in the “near abroad.” In the 
literature on status, Thomas Volgy described Russia as a status- 
inconsistent-power, more precisely status-overachiever, which has more 
status than capabilities.' Status-overachievers usually avoid conflict and 
try to preserve the status quo, which usually provides them with more 
international influence and recognition from other major powers than their 
resources would actually warrant. Taking action to change this status quo 
would mean investing significant resources and potentially losing over- 
achiever status. Status-overachievers can become quite aggressive in their 
immediate neighbourhood when their regional leadership is challenged. 
According to status-seeking theory, Russia would be unwilling to give up 
its leadership position in the near abroad and therefore would risk conflict 
to defend it. With regard to Ukraine, in line with power shift theory, it 
could be argued that Russian power politics were aimed at defending the 
country’s regional leadership. 

The Syrian revolution that began in 2011 alarmed Russian leaders and 
antagonized them. Russia saw that the US had returned to its Cold War-era 
policy of regime change in foreign countries. For Russia, the loss of client 
regimes in Libya, Ukraine, and Syria was a major blow to its status, 
mainly because Russia lost part of its zone of influence and geostrategic 
interests in Ukraine and the ME. I will examine Russian power politics in 
Ukraine and Syria separately within the context of Russia’s status-seeking 
strategy. 

Some scholars of IR, such as John J. Mearsheimer, have argued that 
Washington’s propensity to treat post-Soviet Russia “as a defeated enemy” 
and its failure “in managing Russia’s transition from an expansionist 
communist empire to a more traditional great power,’ explains why 
Russia sought to achieve great power status by risking military conflict.’ 
Post-Soviet Russia was a status-inconsistent power that used military 
force in its foreign policy as a means of status enhancement. Within this 
context, Russia annexed the Crimea in 2014 to maintain its interests and 
values in Ukraine and Eurasia in general. Andrei Tsygankov argued that 
Russia’s conflict with Ukraine became possible, even inevitable, because 
the West failed to recognize “Russia’s values and interests in Eurasia, on 
the one hand, and the critically important role that Ukraine played in the 
Kremlin’s foreign policy calculations, on the other.”* The Syrian conflict, 


which began as an insurgency in March 2011, cannot be analyzed in 
isolation but, rather, as another component of what appeared to be a 
sudden and complex regional transformation. The official justification for 
Russia’s direct military intervention in the ME was to support the Syrian 
regime in its fight against terrorism and prevent a regime change. 
Damascus had been Moscow’s ally since the Cold War period. Russia’s 
power politics in Syria apparently meant that “Russia was once again 
capable of deterring any other great power, defending itself if necessary 
and effectively projecting force along its periphery and beyond.” Maria 
Freire and Regina Heller argued that the identity vector was crucial to 
understanding Russia’s power politics in Syria. During the Arab Spring the 
ME became more important to Russia because it was a battlefield over two 
key issues: “setting the guiding principles of global order and preserving 
Russia’s centrality in international conflict management as an embodiment 
of its international status.”° Both issues played a key role in Russia’s 
positioning on Syria. Moscow’s decision was a key foreign policy 
objective, which was to prevent Syria’s partition and maintain the Russian 
foothold in the Me. Jonathan Renshon noted that risking conflict 
demonstrated a number of attributes, “both material (technological 
prowess, fighting ability, and military and industrial capability) and 
psychological (toughness, resolve, and honor) that were perceived 
valuable” by states seeking to influence the status beliefs of others in a 
status hierarchy. Also, Renshon argued that “states experiencing status 
deficits risk conflict at a greater rate than satisfied states.”° Thus, the 
militarized conflicts in Ukraine and Syria, which were public, dramatic, 
and salient, were a chance for the international community to calibrate its 
judgments on how much international standing Russia should possess. 
Certainly, there are other attributes that underlie status in international 
politics, and these are hard to measure. For example, economic weight, 
coercive capabilities, culture, demographic position, sociopolitical 
organizations, and diplomatic clout are valued attributes that signify 
status.’ After the dissolution of the Soviet Union, Russia lost critical 
capabilities, like economic weight and demographic position, but was 
determined to play a role on the global stage as a major power, since it is a 
nuclear state that has veto power at the United Nations Security Council. 
While Russia’s “military and economic capabilities flirted with minimal 


thresholds, its community-based status attribution did not diminish.’® 
Other members of the major power club continued to recognize it as an 
equal, even giving its membership into the Group of 8 (G8) in 1998, and 
did not contest its permanent seat in the UN Security Council. Meanwhile, 
Russia increased its military capabilities and commitment in its 
engagement in global affairs and sought recognition of its self-defined 
identity as a major power. In 2008, Russia invaded Georgia and in 2014 it 
intervened in Ukraine by annexing the Crimea to prevent both countries 
from joining NATO and to stop the European Union (EU) from creating a 
zone of influence near Russia’s borders. Russia’s annexation of the Crimea 
was a revisionist move, not typical of status-inconsistent powers. 

This book explores a number of themes. First, Russia’s preoccupation 
with status, a foreign policy objective, which became more visible after 
Vladimir Putin succeeded Boris Yeltsin in 2000. Russia’s loss of its 
superpower status and humiliation, though it was not defeated in war, is a 
persistent theme in this book. In 2005, Putin declared that the collapse of 
the Soviet Union was “the greatest geopolitical disaster of the 20th 
century,” and revealed his aim to restore Russia’s status as a global power.’ 
Thus, it is reasonable to argue that post-Soviet Russia faced a status 
dilemma. The Kremlin decided to seek great power status recognition by 
identifying new areas where Russia could assume a prominent role in 
global politics. No wonder Putin became more assertive and aggressive 
after mid-2000, although Russia continued to seek partnership with the 
West. Russia’s partnership with Western nations was maintained as long as 
its fundamental values and interests were not challenged. When they were 
challenged, as Tsygankov wrote, “Russia tended to turn to nationalist and 
assertive foreign policy, especially if it possessed sufficient power 
capabilities.” Status aspirations remained a key driver of Russia’s foreign 
policy toward the US and other Western powers. 

Second, Russia’s military intervention in Syria in September 2015 
came at a juncture when its domestic and international circumstances 
weighed against such a move. By late summer 2015, the US and the Eu had 
imposed economic sanctions on Russia in response to its annexation of 
Crimea; Russia had been expelled from the G8 and security cooperation 
within the NATO-Russia Council had been suspended. Russia’s prestige as 
an “indispensable partner” and “reliable actor” in international politics 


had been severely damaged.'! At the domestic level, a drop in oil prices in 
combination with the negative effects of the Western sanctions increased 
Russia’s economic crisis, which accelerated into serious recession. 
Russian leaders felt threatened by the colour revolutions in former Soviet 
space (FSS) and the Arab world, mainly because they perceived these 
revolutions as sponsored by the West to bring about regime change. 
Changing the regimes of friendly and allied states (Libya and Syria) could 
threaten the unity of the Russian Federation. Russia, under Putin, is often 
compared with the Soviet Union in the sense that Russia is seen to have 
the need to maintain territorial, political, and economic control in the near 
abroad to safeguard its interests and values and maintain its zone of 
influence.'!? Thus, Russia prioritized its sovereignty and its selfdefined 
great power status, neither expected to be recognized by the US and the Eu. 
The eastward expansion of the EU represented a challenge to Russia, as 
Moscow needed to protect its values against Western values it regarded as 
subversive. The Russian system of values has been established as 
culturally distinct. Tsygankov noted that Russian values “included an 
authentic concept of spiritual freedom inspired by Eastern Christianity and 
the idea of a strong, socially protective state capable of defending its own 
subjects from abuses at home and threats from abroad.”'? Similarly, NATO’s 
eastward movement that began in the mid-1990s antagonized Russia 
because it posed a perceived security threat to the country and endangered 
Russia’s historical and cultural ties with its neighbours. In response, 
Moscow declared that there were “red lines that the Kremlin would not 
allow the West to cross in its attempts to incorporate Russia’s 
neighbors.”'* From Russia’s perspective, the EU Eastern Partnership 
program (EaP) that was about promoting democracy in Ukraine and 
Georgia became a source of major tension between Russia and the EU 
because the EU tried to undermine Moscow’s sphere of influence in Eastern 
Europe and present itself as a civilizational choice for Fss. 

Third, due to the expansion of NATO in the mid-2000s and the 
increasingly hawkish attitude of the Duma (parliament) and the Russian 
army in the second and third terms of Putin’s presidency, Moscow’s 
foreign policy became significantly more assertive in its defense of its 
national interests, trying to reposition Russia as a great power. Deborah 
Larson, Thomas Volgy Paul, and William Wohlforth noted that “a great 


power is considered to have a droit de regard in neighboring areas so that 
others would acknowledge, respect and defer to its special interests.”' 
Russia aimed to achieve social recognition as an equal participant in 
various economic, political, and security projects and to address global 
problems with the West. Being accepted in the role of a great power 
implied expectations of higher task performance concerning international 
conflict management. Russia’s intervention in Ukraine in 2014 and Syria 
in 2015 highlighted the importance of understanding the role of 
perceptions and emotions related to status in international relations. Post- 
Soviet Russian foreign policy behaviour was a rather natural reaction to 
Russia’s frustration with the West and Western disregard of its national 
interests, values, and perceived security concerns.'° 

Fourth, in addition to its military reach, Russia was willing to assume 
responsibilities associated with its conflict management role in the ME by 
undertaking diplomatic initiatives. Russia’s willingness and motivation to 
intervene in Syria were connected to its capabilities in both managing the 
conflict and setting the guiding principles of global order. Both 
capabilities had status implications. Yet, Russia needed to pursue 
cooperative conflict resolution with the US in the ME and elsewhere and 
not threaten the international order. Russia used a mix of military and 
nonmilitary instruments and leverage to achieve a particular outcome that 
would satisfy its economic and geostrategic interests in the ME and the 
interests of the regional powers of Turkey and Iran. What was new and 
crucial in Russia’s recent military and diplomatic history was _ its 
capabilities in coalition building and coalition management in the 
preservation of global influence. Russia’s_ regional diplomacy 
demonstrated Moscow’s role in negotiating regional divides and forming 
alliances in fighting international terrorism that posed a common danger 
to the US, Russia, Turkey, Iran, Lebanon, and Jordan. Russia also 
established relations with rival powers in the ME, like Saudi Arabia and 
Iran, and concurrently maintained good relations with Israel. Russia 
proved that it was the major powerbroker in Syria because it was able to 
use leverage with Turkey, Iran, and the Syrian regime to push both the 
Geneva and Astana peace processes forward to end the conflict. Yet, Freire 
and Heller rightly argued “while Russia’s policy of opposing Western 
actions over Syria was successful in terms of maintaining Moscow’s 


centrality in international conflict management efforts, it did not 
contribute to stopping the violence on the ground.”'’ While Russia sought 
to explain how destroying the regime in Syria would lead to chaos and 
instability, similar to what happened in Iraq and Libya, the US, France, 
Britain, Saudi Arabia, Qatar, and Turkey, as well as a wide range of Syrian 
opposition groups, sought al-Assad’s transition from power. 

The main objectives of this book are the following: First, Moscow’s 
immediate military objective was to support the Syrian regime in its fight 
against terrorism and prevent the collapse of the Syrian state and the 
consequent takeover of Damascus, Syria’s capital, by the Islamic State in 
Iraq and Syria (Isis). By shoring up its ally, Bashar al-Assad, Moscow 
would protect its interests in the ME, which are now widely confined to 
Syria. Putin sought to achieve this goal through the empowerment of the 
Syrian army and the Lebanese Hizbullah (a Shiite group) and Iranian 
allies. According to the military doctrine of the Russian Federation of 
2014, “Russia had the legitimate right to employ the Armed Forces, other 
troops and bodies to repel aggression against itself and/or its allies ... in 
accordance with generally recognized principles and norms of 
international law and international treaties of the Russian Federation.”'* I 
argue that post-Soviet Russia was a status-inconsistent power and used 
power politics to enhance its status. Russia used status-seeking strategy in 
Ukraine and Syria “to recover recognition of its status as a global 
superpower and to restore, as much as possible, the influence, if not the 
territory, lost when the Soviet Union fell.”'? Syria’s civil war and 
Washington’s reluctance to engage more actively in Syria militarily and 
the perceived relative weakness on the part of the West offered the ideal 
context for Moscow to promote itself as an indispensable partner in 
fighting Isis and managing the conflict in Syria. In addition, Russia wanted 
to put pressure on the West by taking the lead as the major power broker to 
any resolution of the Syrian conflict. 

Second, fighting international terrorism at home and abroad was 
another objective for Russia to achieve honour and prestige. The Foreign 
Policy Concept of the Russian Federation that was adopted by Boris 
Yeltsin in April 1993 highlighted the threat of terrorism, particularly the 
form linked with Islamic fanaticism. In 2000, Putin promoted himself as 
an uncompromising leader in the fight against the Islamic terrorism that 


had rooted itself in the Northern Caucasus. His first term was dominated 
by the need to cooperate with the West especially in the context of the War 
on Terror to promote Russia’s norms and values in the international arena. 
The 11 September 2001 terrorist attacks on the World Trade Center in New 
York created convergence of objectives between Russia and the US, and 
Putin was keen to link America’s battle against terrorism with Moscow’s 
campaign against rebels in Chechnya. Yet, Tsygankov argued that Russia’s 
support for the War on Terror after 11 September had less to do with 
honour and was partly motivated by Putin’s need to reaffirm and safeguard 
Russia’s territorial integrity in some of its predominantly Muslim areas.”° 
In 2015, Putin demonstrated willingness to fight international terrorism 
and asked the West to join Moscow in an unequivocal battle against 
terrorism and conduct antiterrorist operations anywhere in the world. 
However, for President Barack Obama, the dilemma remained how to rally 
an international coalition against ISIS without drawing the US deeper into 
Syria’s civil war. As the Obama administration dismissed the policy of 
interventionism in the ME, Russia used the window of opportunity to 
achieve prestige. Although identity illuminates the broader picture of 
Russian normative positions on international order and security, it cannot 
fully explain why Russia was willing to use its military as a foreign policy 
instrument in Syria. Opportunity complements the picture here. Freire and 
Heller contended that the window of opportunity “consisted of a perceived 
relative weakness on the part of the West and offered an ideal context for 
Moscow to either promote itself as an indispensible partner in fighting IsIs 
and managing the conflict in Syria, or to put pressure on the West by 
taking the lead and enforce concessions and compromise.’”! Russia 
launched its military campaign in Syria to show that it was capable and 
willing to play a role not only in fighting the enemy abroad but also in 
navigating the Syrian civil war and building state capacity. While 
bolstering the endangered al-Assad regime, Putin simultaneously 
cultivated his image domestically as a strong leader who was able to 
protect the Russian people from thousands of Russian and Central Asian 
jihadists fighting for Isis in Syria and Iraq. 

Third, the strategic objective of the Russian intervention in Syria was 
“to revive the bipolar format of American—Russian cooperation and rivalry 
for influence in the ME and the world. It was obvious that the Kremlin 


would like to make Syria a template not only for bilateral relations with 
the U.S., but also to develop new rules of the game in a broader sense, and 
in other regions, like Ukraine.” Since the mid-2000s, Moscow’s 
dissatisfaction had grown with the West’s reluctance to respect Russia’s 
global and regional interests and treat it as an equal partner. I argue that 
Russia was not only dissatisfied by its status but was also challenged and 
forced to respond to the EU’s expansion east-ward and NATO’s enlargement. 
In June 2006, Russia considered that Ukraine’s or Georgia’s membership 
in NATO could lead to a big shift in global geopolitics. The West, by 
embarking on several waves of NATO enlargement, ignored Moscow’s 
increasingly vocal demands to recognize its security interests. According 
to Alexander Sergunin, although Russia was “unsatisfied with the West’s 
geopolitical and geoeconomic dominance in the world,” Moscow did not 
want to completely destroy the existing “rules of the game,” which were 
based on the UN’s legal institutional systems.*> The peaceful coexistence 
concept that was deeply rooted in Russian foreign policy thinking can be 
explained as the right of states to have different sociopolitical systems, as 
well as diverging views on international problems. I argue that Putin 
sought to leverage his military success in Syria and Russia’s significant 
influence on the international conflict management in Syria via its UNSC 
seat into global moral clout, which the Soviet Union had once enjoyed. For 
example, Moscow sought to lift the Western sanctions imposed on it by 
the EU and the US as a consequence of Russia’s annexation of the Crimea 
and its support of the Donbas rebels, a free hand in the Fss, and a new 
revision of the post-Cold War international order. For Putin, Russia’s role 
could be leveraged to facilitate a major comeback on the global stage as a 
main interlocutor to the US. 

Fourth, another Russian policy objective was to balance US influence 
and pursue multipolarity. Since the mid-1990s, Moscow’s political elite 
adamantly opposed NATO enlargement and viewed the ME as an area of 
opportunity to regain a stronger standing in the world, due to the deep 
resentment of US policies in the region, particularly in Iraq. In January 
1996, the appointment of Yevgeny Primakov as foreign minister and his 
promotion to prime minister in 1998 was a turning point in Russian 
foreign policy, mainly because it marked the systematic implementation of 
realism into Russian foreign policy thinking. Primakov, who was a 


pragmatist and centrist, did not accept US unilateralism in the world 
system. Jeffrey Mankoff noted that “in constructivist terms” the transition 
from Andrei Kozyrev (who was a Westernist) to Primakov “reflected the 
emergence of a new consensus about Russia’s identity as a state and its 
role in the global system. This identity 1s characterized by statism (or 
gosudarstvennost) namely the idea that the state should play a leading role 
in the economic and political life of the country.” The centrists “have a 
more traditional conception of Russia’s national interests, rejected 
confrontation with the West for its own sake” and suggested that “Russia 
pursue a balanced foreign policy that paid much attention to its interests 
and obligations in the East as it did to those in the West.””* Relations with 
the ME and Asia in general were crucial for Russia’s immediate security 
concerns. The main foreign policy change was the process of 
rapprochement between Russia and the Arab world, India and Iran. In the 
second half of the 1990s, the challenge for Primakov and the Yeltsin 
leadership “was to balance between stifling the rise of political Islam on 
Russia’s doorstep while promoting friendly relations with major Islamic 
states in the ME such as Iran and Saudi Arabia.””° Russia began developing 
multi-track and multidirectional relations on the international level, which 
aimed to build alliances with Asian powers, such as India and China, while 
simultaneously preserving friendly relations with the US and Europe. I 
elaborate further on Russian foreign policy in the 1990s within the context 
of schools of thought in chapters | and 2. 

Moscow favoured a multipolar world model where Russia could find 
its legitimate and rightful place. This model of the “manageable anarchy” 
would lead to a “concert of powers” international security system where 
Russia could play a significant role.*° Sergei Karaganov noted “the 
unipolar world order, that was far from perfect, with the U.S. as hegemon, 
was withering away.” Further, the unipolar order “was a source of large 
scale disorder not least through American support of regime change in 
countries near and far.”’’ In February 2007, Putin’s speech at the Munich 
conference on international security marked the moment when the 
Kremlin started to redesign its foreign policy in a more assertive way to 
meet Russia’s security challenges and protect its national interests in the 
near abroad, East Europe, the ME, the Far East, and elsewhere. Yet, Russian 


foreign policy had already begun to harden in Boris Yeltsin’s time when 
the Russian leader, in 1994, criticized the US bombing of Iraq. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


The quest for status has always been viewed as an integral part of a state’s 
behaviour in world politics. For classical realists, questions about the 
status of states are important issues in international politics. Yet, they have 
not developed a theory of prestige or status perhaps because status is 
perceptual in the sense that it is based on beliefs and beliefs about valued 
attributes have changed in different regions of the world. In this sense, 
prestige is located at a certain level of beliefs.** Renshon argued that, 
“Prestige was important even within a strategic approach to international 
relations since states might use it to judge quality or they might 
bandwagon, choosing who to support depending on what they expected 
others to do.”?? Despite highlighting the significance of prestige, the 
classical realists’ explanation about the crucial role of prestige was 
unclear and sometimes contradictory. For example, Hans Morgenthau, a 
classical realist, thought that prestige seldom was and should not be a 
prime foreign policy goal.*° This book argues strongly that prestige, self- 
esteem, and status were key drivers of Russian foreign policy. Certainly, 
status concerns create many dilemmas to which there may be no clear 
answer. Also, this book argues that status 1s a valuable resource and that 
Russia risked conflict in Ukraine and Syria to enhance its status. For a 
better understanding of Russia’s intervention in Syria from a status- 
seeking point of view and to find out what determined Russia’s foreign 
policy options, this book tries to give more empirical substance to the 
measures of attribution, willingness, and capability. With regard to 
attribution, I will examine the factor of identity. With regard to 
willingness, I will discuss the factor of opportunity. Finally, with regard to 
capabilities, I will examine the factor of cost. 

Although claims about status and honour and their role in foreign 
policy have been made by researchers, politicians and diplomats, such 
claims lack any closer theoretical and/or empirical justification. A body of 
scholarly literature that explored the role of status in world politics from 
different IR paradigms emerged in the 2000s. Evidently, in dealing with 
status related issues, traditional IR paradigms, such as neorealism and 
neoliberalism saw status primarily as a function of states’ military and 
economic capabilities. Also, traditional IR literature had addressed the 


concern states had with physical security and power maximization in 
shaping their international behaviour. Still, constructivism, which 
emphasized identities and norms, contributed to theoretical approaches 
that focused on psychological aspects in international relations and foreign 
policy making and behaviour of states.*! The focus on psychology in 
constructivist research was particularly apt for capturing status. 

This book is different because it uses status theories that were 
borrowed by IR from social psychology and social anthropology to explain 
and analyze Russia’s seemingly irrational and unpredictable behaviour. 
Status theories, that best frame our analysis, focus on “drivers such as 
self-esteem, reputation, resentment, honor, glory and other emotional and 
psychological categories, which often confront each other and make a 
country’s international course chaotic and unpredictable.’*? Within this 
context, I utilize Andrei Tsygankov’s book on honour in international 
relations to pinpoint different Russian patterns of honourable behaviour in 
Moscow’s relations with the West.*? This book explains and analyzes 
Russia’s power politics in both the Crimea in 2014 and in Syria in 2015 
within the context of status-seeking strategy to enhance its status. In 
accordance with status-seeking theory Russia was unwilling to give up its 
leadership position in the near abroad and its increasing influence in Syria 
and, therefore, risked conflict to defend it. Yet, Russia’s willingness to use 
military power in its foreign policy to enhance its status caused problems 
to its status-seeking strategy. Russia, deprived of its Cold War-era super- 
power status, believed itself to deserve great power status and risked 
conflict (among other strategies) to attain its goal. 

In the theoretical literature on the role of status and power shift, major 
powers are characterized by and measured against specific attributes: 
strong material capabilities, including military and economic resources; 
activity, including the willingness to act and implement foreign policy 
goals regionally and globally as well as relative independence from other 
powers to do so; and recognition of major power status by other states.* 
According to this literature major powers’ projection of power is “highly 
dependent on the level of prestige” and recognition as a major power by 
other states.*° Power shift theory refers to major powers as “status- 
consistent,” which means they are legitimately recognized as both having 
the capabilities and the willingness to become independently involved in 


international politics and are expected to do so. On the contrary, Vesna 
Danilovic and Joe Clare contended that “status-inconsistent” powers face 
“a gap” between capabilities, willingness, and independence on the one 
hand and community-based status attribution on the other.*° Such powers 
may be accorded little prestige by the international community. Under 
such conditions, according to Thomas Volgy and Stacey Mayhall, “it is 
plausible that a nation’s decision makers would evidence a strong desire to 
change the status quo, and failing to do so, to engage in conflict and 
violence.’ Status-inconsistent powers are subdivided into 
“overachievers” and “underachievers.” Status-overachievers do receive 
status-power recognition but do not have the attributes to act as such. 
Underachievers have the power and are willing to act as major powers but 
do not receive recognition as such from other states.*® 

Status-inconsistency motivates states to adopt specific strategies to 
achieve status-consistency. Status-overachievers are usually confident 
with their community-based status attribution and are therefore mainly 
interested in staying as they are in order not to expose their power 
weakness. Still, they try to avoid any external activity that might change 
the given circumstances. However, William Wohlforth argued, in their 
immediate neighbourhood they can become quite aggressive, leading to 
conflictive behaviour, especially when their regional leadership is 
challenged.*? Underachievers see their status to be generally under 
challenge and seek to enhance it to a level considered to be appropriate to 
their own role definition. Therefore, underachievers are more dangerous as 
they are willing to “resolve uncertainty around their status by competing 
more aggressively than overachievers to create larger roles for themselves 
in international affairs.’*° 

Power transition theory (PTT) classified states into two categories, 
either status quo or revisionist. It was developed for the Cold War 
hierarchical bipolar system and when the two status quo superpowers (the 
Soviet Union and the US) were determined to maintain a power balance in 
the world. pTT argued that when a dissatisfied state rises in power and 
reaches a point where it is capable of challenging the dominant power for 
leadership and control of the international system, war becomes likely.*! 
PTT suggested that status-inconsistent powers are “more willing to pay 
greater costs to achieve status-consistency,” and they “are likely to operate 


in the domain of losses.’*? However, this strategy runs the risk that the 
costs can no longer be accommodated, particularly if the state has limited 
material capabilities. Thus, such a strategy is doomed to fail. If a status- 
seeking strategy is to be successful where there is a gap between status 
attribution and capability portfolio, “the increased costs of status 
production have to be minimized or at least mediated.”’** 

It seemed power politics played a much greater role in Russia’s status- 
seeking strategy than material capabilities of the country warranted, 
particularly when assessed against the backdrop of Russia’s increasing 
economic problems. The theoretical literature on status suggests that 
countries with limited material capabilities primarily make efforts to 
strengthen their structural capability portfolio. As a matter of fact, one of 
the general principles of the foreign policy concept of the Russian 
Federation in the 2000s was to develop Russia’s economic capabilities and 
potential, thereby acknowledging the close relationship between economic 
strength and international status.** 

Russia and the West differed in their perceptions about what factors or 
actions would contribute to Russia’s higher status. For both, Russia and the 
West, traditional elements of power in IR were Russia’s growing GNP and 
its energy resources and military build up. Particularly for the West, 
economic development was central to the development of international 
influence. In addition, possessing “certain special rights and duties, 
namely the right to play a part in determining issues that affected the 
peace and security of the international system as a whole and the 
responsibility of modifying their policies in the hight of the managerial 
responsibilities they bore” contribute to recognition as great power.* As 
mentioned above, Russia’s power politics played a much greater role in 
Russia’s status-seeking strategy that the material capabilities of the 
country warranted. To understand Russia’s behaviour in its immediate 
neighbourhood and globally, I turn to Social Identity Theory (sIT). 

SIT, a new school of thought, emphasizes the importance of status as a 
socio-psychological goal in itself for states with a potential for 
engendering conflict. This theory suggests that higher status seeking 
powers might emulate or compete with more advanced states or highlight 
their distinctive characteristics and strengths.*° The willingness of 
advanced states (like the US) to accept the higher status seeking power 


(like Russia) depends on the legitimacy and security of their own status 
positions. So far, the US, the dominant power in the current international 
order, does not seem to accept a decline in its position and is therefore not 
willing to accord Russia a great power status due to its revisionist move in 
Ukraine that placed Russia as a status-underachiever. Concerning the ME, 
Moscow’s power politics in Syria highlighted how its status-seeking 
strategy had not reversed its inconsistent power status. SIT explains the 
roles that perception of self play in defining status, as well as in 
determining behaviour towards others. These issues will be discussed in 
the subsequent chapters of this book. 

One advantage of SIT over normative theory is that it makes more 
precise predictions about the conditions under which states seek to 
improve their status as well as the form that status-seeking strategy takes. 
Applying sIT to international relations, Larson and Shevchenko claimed 
that states could choose between strategies of social mobility, social 
competition, and social creativity when seeking positive self-esteem.*’ I 
use the strategies of social mobility, social competition, and social 
creativity as theoretical constructs to explain Russia’s responses to 
identity threats. Sometimes states combine elements of the three different 
strategies in their foreign policy. Nevertheless, Larson and Shevchenko 
contended that “each strategy is driven by a different set of causal 
dynamics, and an aspiring state’s overall foreign policy can be classified 
as a particular type.’** Social mobility requires emulating the values and 
behaviour of member states of an elite group to be admitted to the club, 
such as the Group of Seven (G7). For this strategy to be workable, elite 
group boundaries must be open to new members.” For large states, such as 
Russia, a social mobility strategy in the second half of the 1990s became 
less appealing because it implied subordination and a humiliating 
relationship of tutelage.°° When the opportunity for social mobility is 
lacking, the lower-status state may turn to the strategy of social 
competition with the leading or dominant state, if it regards the existing 
status hierarchy as illegitimate and unstable.*! Applied to international 
relations, social competition aims at overtaking and surpassing the 
dominant state in the area of superiority, usually geopolitical power. For 
example, in the early 1990s, Yeltsin and Russian liberals, like Andrie 
Kozyrev, Anatoly Chubais, and Yegor Gaidar pursued the strategy of social 


mobility by trying to emulate the values of behaviour of major powers to 
be admitted to higher status Western clubs, such as the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade and the International Monetary Fund (Imp). Russian 
leaders achieved accession to the Council of Europe in 1996, the G7 in 
1997, and the World Trade Organization (wTo) in 2012. Still, the 
“Founding Act on Mutual Relations, Cooperation and Security between 
Russia and NATO” signed by the two sides in May 1997, which Russia saw 
a quasi-institutionalization of its relationships with the alliance.” Andrei 
Tsygangov wrote that Russia received an opportunity to join NATO and 
“now it had a mechanism of permanent consultations with the Alliance 
and the question of’ NATO’s “expansion was largely defused in the 
domestic politics.”°> Such recognition let Russia achieve prestige in a 
different area than geopolitical might. Russia rejected a subordinate role 
to the US in the mid-1990s when the Clinton administration began 
advocating NATO expansion. Russia was disappointed and used multipolar 
diplomacy to restore its status by forming diplomatic partnerships to 
check the US, a strategy of social competition because Moscow regarded 
the existing status hierarchy in the world as illegitimate and unstable. 
Russia tried to outdo the US in its area of superiority, usually geopolitical 
power. Geopolitical competition could be futile as US military and 
technological superiority was overwhelming. Social competition could be 
demonstrated by rivalry and obstruction to show that the state matters. 

The strategy of social creativity aimed at achieving prestige in a 
different domain from the dominant power. The term social creativity is 
borrowed from Betlina Westle, who defined it as an activity aiming at 
changing the rules of the game: the dimension of comparison, the 
evaluation of compared attributes, and others.°° For further illustration, 
when Primakov became foreign minister in 1996 and then prime minister 
in 1998, he epitomized great power aspiration with his definition of Russia 
as global great power in a multipolar world. Primakov’s diplomatic 
balancing and partnership with major powers would be based on equality, a 
goal that was constantly frustrated. Primakov’s strategy of a multipolar 
world became the cornerstone of Russia’s foreign policy. In addition, he 
made Russia’s dominance in the former Soviet republics (FsRs) a key 
priority of foreign policy. Russia also opposed NATO expansion and 
continued to pursue a privileged relationship with the organization. Russia 


refused to be recognized as a regional power because it possessed the 
requisite capability and potential of a great power. Yet, to revive its global 
influence, Russia had to develop the non-military economic, demographic, 
institutional, and cultural attributes of its great power status. Freire and 
Heller argued that Russia “is usually depicted as a status-inconsistent 
power, more precisely a status overachiever, which has more status than 
capabilities.”°° Status-inconsistency motivated Russia to pursue strategies 
in order to achieve great power status. Freire and Heller contended that 
“status-overachievers are usually confident with the overall level of 
community based status attribution and are therefore mainly interested in 
keeping things as they are in order not to expose their own power 
weakness.”°’ However, William Wohlforth argued that in their immediate 
neighbourhood “they can become quite aggressive and tend to apply more 
competitive strategies leading to conflictive behavior, especially when 
their regional leadership is challenged.’* The Russian elite believed that 
Moscow should have a greater say in the management of global affairs. 
Tsygankov noted that in 1999-2000 Russia’s political class had already 
arrived at a consensus regarding Russia’s “grand strategy” that was viewed 
as a long-term plan to match military and economic capabilities. The 
consensus included “two central definitions of Russia’s international 
objectives — global influence as an independent power and dominance in 
the former Soviet region.” In the early 2000s, Putin modified Primakov’s 
social creativity strategy of a multipolar world to pinpoint Russia’s 
traditional role as a joint stabilizer of the international system that from 
Russia’s perspective had placed Russia on an equal status with the US 
during the Cold War era. In 2013, when Obama failed to engage in 
punitive military strikes against Syria, Putin seized the opportunity by 
promoting a plan to place Syria’s chemical weapons under international 
control, thus helping the US save face by embracing a diplomatic solution 
to the crisis and concurrently enhancing Russia’s prestige as a global 
power broker. This success of Russian diplomacy was an episode of social 
creativity. These strategies will be discussed in detail in subsequent 
chapters of this book. 

The proper examination of status would help us understand present day 
international politics and its transformation. In a broader context, this 
book will highlight that status was a concern for all states and actors in 


one way or another. Since status had material and psychological 
implications, I use status-seeking theory and sIT to provide empirical 
evidence on how the dominant power (the US) and higher status seeking 
power (Russia) interacted with each other. The subsequent chapters of this 
book try to give more empirical substance to the measures of attribution, 
willingness, and capability. With regard to attribution, I examine the factor 
of identity and how ideational concerns determined Russia’s status- 
seeking thinking. With regard to willingness, I discuss the factor of 
opportunity and how it influenced Russia’s power politics. Finally, with 
regard to capabilities, I discuss the factor of cost. Russia is a useful case 
for considering theories about the link between status and risking conflict. 
I provide that status deficits significantly predict militarized conflict and 
war. Russia is a good case for considering status theories and assumptions 
about the role of status, although stronger generalizations would require 
comparative research. 

In accordance with the theoretical framework, I advance two 
hypotheses. Following that, in applying the hypotheses to the case of 
Russia, I argue that the present major power system dominated by the US 
is likely to be less conflicting if the status demands of Russia are 
accommodated and, thereby, accord Russia a greater role in the 
international system. 


Hypothesis 1 (H1): The accordance of a higher status to a regional 
power by a dominant power is more likely when both the higher status 
seeking power and the dominant power do not consider each other or 
do not anticipate each other to emerge as primary threats. 


Hypothesis 2 (H2): The accordance of higher status to a regional power 
by a dominant power is more likely when both the higher status 
seeking power and the dominant power have a common primary threat 
to balance, both in security and status terms. 


Accommodation is more likely if the dominant state (the US) 
perceives that Russia’s demand for higher status is meaningful in the 
current international system and that Russia would not become a threat in 
terms of both security and status as a socio-psychological goal, especially 


if Russia’s status goals are accommodated. The assumption is that “states 
are able to identify which other states are likely to be more threatening” in 
the near future and are willing “to rank them in terms of the potential 
severity of threat.’ According to Paul and Shankar, “this assessment 
could be based on purely strategic and military disagreements the states 
might be engaged in, but might also involve more ideational sources that 
shape perceptions about the consequences of the ascension of the other to 
a role of greater influence in the international system.’”°! 

Given the fact that states were also concerned about status as a 
potentially zero-sum outcome in itself for socio-psychological reasons, it 
is apparent that dominant states would be much less likely to engage in 
status accommodation of new claimants as such an act would ensure 
another state’s equality in status “or the likelihood of being surpassed.” 
States were more likely to accommodate new claimants “that they expect 
would accept their relative dominance in the international system, rather 
than ones that were expected to plan to usurp the dominant state’s 
role/status, with all the socio-psychological and material costs that might 
entail.” 

While H1 ensures the permissive conditions for the dominant power to 
accommodate the higher status seeking power, H2 underlines conditions 
that require an active policy adopted by the dominant power to satisfy the 
aspirations of the higher status seeking power. The balancing logic means 
that the dominant power would rather integrate the higher status seeking 
power into its orbit as much as possible before dissatisfaction reaches a 
point where the higher status seeking power refrains from cooperation 
with regard to the primary threat. It is important to note that the higher 
status seeking power is motivated to integrate itself on reasonable terms 
within the current international system. This might seem workable if, 
psychologically, the higher status seeking power is not treated as a 
subordinate in a system dominated by a state that is its primary 
competitor. I further test Hl and H2 and elaborate on Russia’s 
dissatisfaction of its post-Soviet status and the attempts by the US to 
accommodate Russia in the Western dominated international system in the 
subsequent chapters of this book. 


METHODOLOGY 


This research used a qualitative methodology because it may be 
impossible to measure status strategies exclusively on the basis of 
quantifiable criteria. It is difficult to measure prestige, honour, reputation, 
and self-esteem by using quantitative methods. A quantitative assessment 
of Russia as a status-overachiever does not tell us enough about Russia’s 
power politics in Syria. In social science, unstructured interviews depart 
from surveys in terms of its concern for the perspective of those being 
interviewed. I used open-ended interviews with the Russian and Iranian 
ambassadors to Lebanon to discover the official position of the Russian 
and Iranian governments with regard to the Syrian conflict. Qualitative 
research enables us to see through the eyes of the interviewees or to take 
the subject’s perspective.®? This method enables the researcher to explore 
and clarify the topic under discussion and to expand understanding. 

The qualitative method is appropriate to the nature of the study 
conducted for this book and the purpose and expectations of the inquiry. 
The aim is to gather an authentic understanding of the political 
experiences of the interviewees, and open-ended questions are the most 
effective route towards that end. The choice of the method is consistent 
with status theories used in this book to generate unique and testable 
hypotheses that help to explain patterns of conflict. I also use secondary 
sources like books, scholarly articles, research reports, and Russian 
documents to support our arguments about Russia’s_ status-seeking 
strategy. As a matter of fact, the examination of Russian official 
documents, like the National Security Strategy of 2015, conveys the idea 
that Russia was unhappy with its international status, especially with 
regard to the insufficient recognition of its role in global politics and the 
lack of respect for its security interests by the United States and the West. 
Similarly, Russian Foreign Policy Concepts, National Security Strategies, 
Military Doctrines, and policy statements demonstrate a clear foreign 
policy priority for regional issues and threats (including terrorism and 
extremism) to the Russian Federation with particular reference to post- 
Soviet space. In addition to the interviews, I used these secondary sources 
to support the book’s main aim of examining and analyzing the reasons for 


Russia’s intervention in Syria and argue that Russia used a status-seeking 
strategy to be recognized as a great power. 


STRUCTURE 


This book consists of an introduction, five chapters, and a conclusion. 
Chapter 1, “Post-Soviet Foreign Policy, 1991—2000,” aims to examine how 
and why, initially, Russia’s Western orientation in the early 1990s caused 
frustration, which resulted from widespread dissatisfaction with Andrei 
Kozyrev’s concessions to the West and the West’s refusal to recognize 
Russia’s great power identity. Chapter 1 tackles Russian foreign policy 
during Boris Yeltsin’s presidency (1991-2000), within the context of 
Russian foreign policy schools. The Kremlin was determined to build a 
partnership with the West and join Western economic and _ political 
institutions. Yet, for Russia, partnership with the West did not mean 
subordination and marginalization. I argue that in the second half of the 
1990s, Russian foreign policy became assertive so as to defend its core 
values and interests. I argue that the US and the West ignored Russia’s 
views and concerns about the disputes, mainly NATO enlargement and 
international sanctions against Iraq and Libya. Russia’s foreign policy 
towards the ME changed and Moscow tried to play an active role in the 
Arab-Israeli peace process to demonstrate its willingness to preserve 
Russia’s centrality in international conflict regulation. However, it was 
unable to overcome US dominance in the region. This chapter will also 
test H1 and H2, which are about accordance of higher status, as they apply 
to Russia. 

Chapter 2, “Russian Foreign Policy, 2001-11,” examines and analyzes 
how Vladimir Putin dominated Russian foreign policy making and 
determined Moscow’s role in the world and where its national priorities 
should lie. In its fight against international terrorism, Russia demonstrated 
to the US its geopolitical responsibility. However, Washington lacked an 
active policy to engage Moscow and satisfy Russia’s higher status 
aspirations. I argue that US-Russian relations waxed and waned in light of 
arms control and the colour revolutions in Georgia, Ukraine, and 
Kyrgyzstan. Russia was concerned about a hidden agenda of external 
regime change pursued by the West. Thus, in 2008, to protect its regional 
or special status Russia risked international conflict by invading Georgia. 
In accordance with status-seeking theory, Russia would be unwilling to 
give up its leadership position and would therefore risk conflict to defend 


it. Russia’s revisionist stance reflected Moscow’s willingness to maintain 
the status quo in the post-Soviet space, implying at the same time a 
strategy of maintaining leverage over Georgia’s politics. Chapter 2 also 
examines President Barak Obama’s 2009 reset policy that presented the 
Kremlin a new opportunity to address its security perception and to clarify 
the motives of the Kremlin’s international behaviour. I also argue that 
Russia demonstrated its willingness and ability to play a major role in the 
ME and elsewhere and to cooperate with the US to serve shared American 
and Russian interests. However, the US was not interested in establishing a 
strategic partnership with Russia. 

Chapter 3, “Prelude to Military Intervention, 2011-14,” explores and 
analyzes the Syrian insurgency that resulted in civil war and the role of 
external players and international attempts to stop the violence and initiate 
peace. I argue that Putin took advantage of America’s lack of clear policy 
in the ME to enable Russia to “gain a non-American door to the region and 
to international recognition as a player on the global theater.” Moscow’s 
policy in its immediate neighbourhood became more assertive, even 
aggressive, when its leadership was challenged. As Russian values and 
interests were disregarded in Ukraine, Moscow embarked on a 
confrontational course with the US. In 2012, as Syria became strategically 
important, Moscow’s support of the Syrian regime complicated Russia’s 
relations with regional players, including Turkey and Saudi Arabia, which 
supported the Syrian opposition by sending arms and money. In 2014, 
ambitious Russia applied power politics in Ukraine to prompt the West to 
recognize the status, interests, and values to which it aspired. In 
accordance with status-seeking theory, Russia would be unwilling to give 
up its leadership position in its immediate neighbourhood and risked 
conflict to defend it. Yet, Moscow’s willingness to use military power in 
its foreign policy as a means to enhance its status seemed counterintuitive. 
Russia’s opportunity/cost calculations were proved wrong. Russia did not 
achieve the expected status enhancement. Instead, Russia’s action brought 
upon it Western sanctions that isolated Russia further. I also argue that the 
Kremlin sought to preserve its influence in international politics to play a 
significant role in conflict management in Ukraine and Syria. Hl and H2 
are also tested in this chapter in regards to the likelihood of according 
higher status to Russia. 


Chapter 4, “The Objectives of Russia’s Military Intervention, 2015-— 
17,” explores and examines Russia’s motives for intervening in Syria in 
September 2015. I argue that Russia used a mix of military and non- 
military instruments to achieve a particular outcome that would satisfy its 
economic and geostrategic interests in the ME and the interests of the 
regional powers of Turkey and Iran. The Syrian civil war represented an 
opportunity for Russia to exercise power politics and seek status 
enhancement. Compliant with the status-seeking strategy, Russia applied 
force to make other major powers recognize its self-defined great identity. 
I stress that the identity vector was crucial to understanding Russia’s 
power politics in Syria. Russia’s intervention had its disadvantages for 
Moscow, mainly because it created geopolitical conflict with Turkey and 
financial burdens for the struggling Russian economy. I argue that Russia’s 
direct military intervention in Syria had a foreign policy objective of 
shoring up al-Assad and to assist that regime in its fight against terrorism. 
Also, I argue that Russia’s aim was to change the political outcome in the 
region, which had been out of Moscow’s sphere of influence for decades. 
For a better understanding of Russia’s power politics from a status-seeking 
point of view and to find out what determined Russia’s foreign policy 
options, I provide empirical substance to the measures of capability (cost 
consideration), status attribution (factor of identity), and willingness 
(factor of opportunity). 

Russia wanted to assume responsibilities associated with its significant 
influence on the international conflict management in Syria and in the 
broader ME by undertaking diplomatic initiatives. Within this context, 
chapter 4 also highlights the Vienna process, which took place in 
November 2015, and the Geneva and Astana peace processes. Still, this 
chapter examines Russia’s relations with rival powers in the ME, like Saudi 
Arabia and Iran, and its policy to maintain good relations with Israel. As 
such, Russia proved that it was the major power broker in Syria. 

Chapter 5, “Russian Diplomacy, War, and Peace Making, 2017-19,” 
examines and analyzes how the geopolitical objectives of the regional 
players hampered Russian peace-making efforts. Although Russian 
diplomacy succeeded in negotiating regional divides between Iran and 
Israel and between Turkey and Syria, American-Russian relations did not 
improve due to the international disagreement between Russia and the 


West over the handling of the conflict in Ukraine and Syria. I argue that 
issues of global security, armaments, and the US withdrawal from the 
Iranian nuclear deal had additional negative implications for American- 
Russian relations and the peaceful settlement of the Syrian conflict. Still, 
American-Turkish tensions over the US-backed Syrian democratic forces 
(SDF), Turkish incursions in Syria to blunt Kurdish expansionism, and 
Israeli attacks on Iranian and Syrian targets in Syria created further 
obstacles to Russia’s willingness to negotiate a mutually acceptable 
agreement in Syria. In this chapter too, Russia’s power politics in Syria 
will be analyzed vis-a-vis the three key factors of identity, opportunity, and 
cost. Although Russia was recognized as an indispensible geopolitical 
actor in the region, its statusseeking strategy did not reverse its 
inconsistent power status. H1 is also tested in this chapter. 

The conclusion summarizes the key arguments and themes of the book 
and brings to the reader’s attention recent (2019) political and military 
developments in Syria. Focusing on Russia’s perceived humiliation and 
status dissatisfaction in the post-Cold War period gives a better account 
for Russia’s foreign policy behaviour towards the West. Since 2011, Russia 
has been assertive and anti-Western despite of the imposition of Western 
sanctions, lower energy prices, and a reduction of European dependence on 
Russian gas. Power politics played a much greater role in Russia’s status- 
seeking strategy than the material capabilities of the country warranted. 
Russian annexation of the Crimea in 2014 and intervention in Syria in 
2015 illustrated the continued Russian bitterness in its loss of great power 
status. Still, Russia expected that the use of force in Ukraine and Syria 
would contribute to recognition of its great power status. Yet, there seems 
to be a gap on how Russia and the West perceived Russia’s status and in 
particular Western policies in honouring or ignoring it. 


Post-Soviet Foreign Policy, 1991—2000 


Chapter | examines how and why Russia’s initial Western orientation in 
the early 1990s caused frustration resulting from widespread 
dissatisfaction with Andrie Kozyrev’s concessions to the West and the 
West’s refusal to accept Russia’s great power status. Russian liberals, who 
were labelled Atlanticists, saw Russia’s fate tied to the West. A group of 
Russian intellectuals and politicians building on Nikolai Danilevski and 
Konstantin Leontyev’s idea of Russia as a “special cultural-historical 
type” developed the notion of Russia as a principally non-European 
“Eurasian” civilization.' The Eurasianists, argued that Moscow should 
focus on geostrategic factors by prioritizing regions that directly bordered 
the Russian Federation. Another school of foreign policy thinking in 
Russia called Statist “equates successful foreign policy with that of strong 
independent state and emphasized the state’s ability to respond to external 
threats to Russia’s security.’”’ This chapter tackles Russian foreign policy 
making during Boris Yeltsin’s presidency (1991—2000), when the Kremlin 
was determined to build a partnership with the West and join Western 
economic, political, and military institutions. Yet, partnership with the 
West did not mean subordination and marginalization. Until 1996, the 
Russian leadership pursued a strategy of social mobility. 

I argue that with the appointment of a statist, Yevgeny Primakov, as 
foreign minister in 1996 and as prime minister in 1998, Russian 
diplomacy became assertive. Yet, as Tsygankov rightly noted, “assertive in 
defending its core interests and values, Russia must also become an 


advocate of multilateral arrangements toward achieving international 
peace and security.’ Recent experience showed that the US and the West 
did not take into account the views and concerns of post-Soviet Russia 
about the disputes, mainly Bosnia, NATO’s enlargement, potentially hostile 
Islamic States, and international sanctions against Iraq, Serbia, Cuba, and 
Libya. Primakov did not accept US dominance in the world system and 
adopted multipolar diplomacy to balance the West. I stress that Russia’s 
demands for social recognition as an existing great power fell under the 
strategy of social competition, and reinstating Russia’s status in the world 
fell under the strategy of social creativity. 

I also argue that Primakov’s centrist, pragmatic, and realist approach 
set the stage for a new type of foreign policy that was passed on to 
Yeltsin’s successor, Vladimir Putin. On becoming prime minister in 1999 
and then president in 2000, Putin portrayed an image of decisiveness, 
reacting without compromise to the Chechen insurgents, often linked with 
international terrorism. Putin followed Primakov’s policies but modified 
his social creativity strategy of a multipolar world to stress Russia’s 
traditional role with the US as stabilizer of the international system. I 
begin chapter | by referring to Mikhail Gorbachev’s policy in the second 
half of the 1980s. 

The Mikhail Gorbachev era, which lasted from 1985 to 1991, brought 
about radical new changes in the Soviet approach to international 
relations. These changes were dubbed the New Political Thinking, the key 
principles of which included the end of the ideological confrontation 
between the US and the Soviet Union; fostering international efforts to 
solve global problems and establish collaborative projects; establishing 
worldwide mechanisms of interdependency that could prevent potential 
conflict; encouraging a multidimensional understanding of international 
security that included _ political, military, economic, — societal, 
environmental, and cultural dimensions; overcoming political divisions 
and promoting the concept of “common house Europe”; and, finally, 
reinforcing arms control and disarmament.* Foreign policy under 
Gorbachev was “that of an empire in decline” and “his goal was to extract 
the highest possible price from the Americans for ending the Cold War and 
the arms race.’ Internally, Gorbachev faced opposition from conservative 
Politburo members who rejected real change. In 1987, Yeltsin, the first 


secretary of the Moscow City Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union broke with Gorbachev because the Perestroika (economic 
restructuring) “was only just moving from words to deed and that there 
were storms ahead.’° Externally, although the US expressed empathy 
toward Gorbachev, Washington was unwilling to make “substantive 
concessions at the expense of U.S. interests, mainly rejecting Gorbachev’s 
increasingly desperate requests for massive economic assistance.’ After 
the failed reactionary coup attempt in August 1991, whose leaders wanted 
to prevent the dissolution of the Soviet Union, Gorbachev, the last Soviet 
leader, could not stop Yeltsin and the leaders of Belarus and Ukraine from 
dismantling the Soviet empire.’ The collapse of the Soviet Union, in 
December 1991, changed the structure of the international system from a 
bipolar, dominated by two great powers, to a unipolar system dominated 
by the US. Yeltsin, Russia’s first democratically elected president, was 
compelled to make a foreign policy with a new security and geostrategic 
outlook that was necessary for a country that welcomed democratic 
principles and wanted to be an integral part of the liberal market economy. 
In August 1991, the triumphant “democratic” forces stressed that in order 
to join the “club of developed democratic countries Russia needed to make 
a choice about its collective identity vis-a-vis the West and the East.” 
Yeltsin, whose presidency lasted from 1991 to 2000, sought to build 
strong relations with the US for two main reasons. First, to consolidate his 
political position, the fragility of which became evident during the failed 
coup of August 1991. Second, to help the Russian economy that was 
already in crisis when the Soviet Union broke.!° For Moscow, in the early 
1990s, joining the Western community of nations and implementing 
domestic reforms was a primary foreign policy objective. Yeltsin’s and 
Andrei Kozyrev’s, the new leaders, vision of integration and strategic 
partnership with the West assumed that Russia would develop liberal 
democratic institutions and build a market economy. The West was 
perceived as the only viable and progressive civilization. The “main 
threats to Russia were to come from its economic backwardness and its 
association with non-democratic countries, especially with some of the 
former Soviet allies.”'! The new reformers or Westernizers, such as 
Gennadi Burbulis, Yegor Gaidar, and Andrei Kozyrev, advocated radical 
policies that would bring Russia in line with the political and economic 


standards of Western countries within a short period of time.!? A major 
motivation for Russia was to integrate itself on reasonable terms within 
the current international system. The Westernizers were opposed by “neo- 
Eurasianists,” the group that traced its roots to Danilevski and classical 
Eurasianist movement. “Neo-Eurasianism viewed Russia as a land-based 
civilization with strong ties in the former Soviet region, Asia, and the 
Muslim world, and emphasized relative cultural and geopolitical 
independence, or self-standing.”'° 

Foreign Minister Kozyrev and other Russian liberals adopted a 
strategy of social mobility, aspiring to be admitted to higher-status 
Western clubs, such as the IMF, the G7, and even NATO. This strategy aimed 
to imitate the higher status group. In Kozyrev’s words, Russia’s “system of 
values was to be changed,” in that “Russia was to accept the priority of the 
individual and the free market over society and state.’'* Clearly, the new 
reformers or Westernizers sought a new rank or standing for Russia within 
the status community of Western states that Russia perceived itself in 
competition with. 

Within this context, three key components of Russia’s asserted vision 
of national interest are worthy of emphasis: implementing radical 
economic reform, seeking membership in Western international 
institutions, and distancing Russia from the Fsrs. Firstly, Yeltsin and 
Kozyrev advocated a strategy of radical economic reform, “the so-called 
shock therapy,” so that Russia’s transition to the Western-style system was 
quick and irreversible.'> It was argued that in the post-Cold War period, 
Russia should invest its resources in the creation of a market economy and 
a democratic political system rather than worry about its military power 
and geopolitics. The Yeltsin leadership maintained a_ pro-Western 
orientation and linked the idea of radical reform to that of strategic 
partnership with the West. At the Washington summit in June 1992, 
Yeltsin and George W. Bush signed the Charter of Russian-American 
Partnership and Friendship affirming “the indivisibility of the security of 
North America and Europe” and a common commitment to “democracy, 
the supremacy of law and support for human rights.”'° Still, in addressing 
a joint session of the US Congress in June 1992, Yeltsin, reminiscent of 
Gorbachev’s request, asked for massive external assistance to reform 


Russia’s economy and went further in linking the success of Russia’s 
reform to the US aid. 

In Vancouver, Canada, Yeltsin and President Bill Clinton agreed to 
create the Russian-American Commission on Questions of Technology, 
and Yeltsin received the pledge of an immediate aid package of $1.6 
billion, and the Paris Club granted Russia a ten-year deferral of its debt 
obligations due in 1993.'7 Dimitri Simes noted that “Yeltsin’s radical 
reformers often welcomed IMF and U.S. pressure as justification for the 
harsh and hugely unpopular monetary policies they had advocated on their 
own.” Also, Simes argued that the Clinton administration’s “greatest 
failure was its decision to take advantage of Russia’s weakness. The 
Administration tried to get as much as possible for the U.S. politically, 
economically, and in terms of security in Europe and the former Soviet 
Union before Russia recovered from the tumultuous transition.”'* Yeltsin’s 
longest-serving prime minister Victor Chernomyrdin, who held that office 
from December 1992 to March 1998, a pragmatic politician with links to 
the country’s energy sector, followed the policy of reforms that aimed 
toward a free market economy. The reforms sought to diversify and deepen 
Russia’s relations with “challenger” states like China, Iran, and Iraq to 
bring hard currency to the Russian economy.'? Although Chernomyrdin 
supported a peaceful solution to the Iraqi conflict throughout his tenure, 
his “approach to the ME was more complicated because of American 
objections” to Russia’s involvement in ME conflicts.*° But, as Tsygankov 
noted, in the 1990s and early 2000s, “due to domestic disorder and 
poverty, Russia lacked confidence and could not engage in assertive 
actions.”*! Moscow’s alignment policies constituted a defining feature of 
Russian foreign policy shifts from 1992 to 2019. 

Russia’s second asserted vision of national interest was to join 
international organizations and clubs, such as the EU, IMF, and the G7, since 
the US and other Western nations were now “natural allies.” One of 
Russia’s most urgent priorities was to integrate into the global economy. In 
a world of economic interdependence and Western liberal institutional 
predominance, Russia would no longer need to pursue its “greatness” and 
“should instead prepare for a relative decrease of status” in the post-Cold 
War era devoid of ideological confrontation and “try to solve its problems 


by way of joining the Western community of civilized nations.””’ This 
concept of national interest would be revised in the late 1990s and 2000s. 

Russia’s third asserted vision of national interest assumed that Russia’s 
integration with the West was a priority over Moscow’s relationships with 
the FSR because the Russian Federation viewed the FsR as a heavy Soviet 
imperial burden. The solution came in 1991, when Russia eventually 
separated from the Union politically, culturally, and economically. While 
pursuing partnership with the West, Moscow “made no effort to negotiate 
for the protection of its economic and security interests in Eastern Europe 
or the FSR on its way out.’ 

However, this Russian isolationist policy would change in the late 
1990s and 2000s. Politically, in August 1991, the leaders of Russia, 
Ukraine, and Belarus met at Minsk, the capital of Belarus, and created the 
Commonwealth of Independent States (cis). In December, the cis 
expanded to include the five republics of Central Asia, Armenia, and 
Azerbaijan. Georgia did not join until 1993. The organization was viewed 
as a mechanism for completing the republic’s separation from Russia and 
not for supporting CIs integration. The three Westernist components of 
national interest shaped the new foreign policy concept of Russia that was 
signed into law in April 1993. 

In 1993, for the first time, post-Soviet Russia adopted a comprehensive 
foreign policy doctrine that clearly described Russian national interests 
and foreign policy priorities. The document stressed the need to preserve 
the sovereignty, independence, and territorial integrity of Russia and to 
strengthen its security in every respect, to revive Russia as a democratic 
country, to provide favourable conditions for the formation of an efficient 
market economy, and to maintain the status of Russia as great power. The 
document suggested integrating the country’s economy into the global 
economy in competitive forms and easing the burden of military spending. 

According to its foreign policy concept, Russia was to exercise its 
responsibility as a great power by maintaining regional and global 
stability, contributing to conflict prevention, and promoting democratic 
principles such as the rule of law and minority rights protection. Still, the 
document emphasized Russia’s commitment to solve conflicts by 
diplomatic means and negotiation rather than the use of military force. 
Although the Third World was viewed as the main source of threats to 


regional and global security, developing countries were depicted as 
important resources for Russia’s successful global strategy. In general, the 
document can be characterized as liberal and pro-Western in spirit because 
it was prepared by the Atlanticists (Westerners) who saw Russia’s fate as 
being tied to the West. 

With regard to Russia’s 1993 Military Doctrine, the document did not 
identify the US and NATO as primary sources of military threat. Rather, 
Russia called on the US and NATO not to provoke new confrontation by 
violating the strategic balance, military build-up and deployment in the 
regions bordering Russia, and NATO’s eastward expansion. By implication 
Russia would refrain from any destabilizing behaviour. Further, the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction and international terrorism 
were considered part of Russian strategic priorities.** The 1993 Military 
Doctrine revealed Russia’s great power aspirations as demonstrated by the 
powerful defense lobby. I turn now to examine Russia’s policy towards the 
ME. 


RUSSIA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


In the early 1990s, the Kremlin’s policies towards the ME were broadly 
influenced by Russia’s view of itself. Russia adopted a non-intervention 
policy in ME conflicts and played a minor role in the ME peace process. 
Indeed, in 1992, Kozyrev’s non-intervention policy was most evident in 
the Palestinian-Israeli conflict despite Russia’s official role of cosponsor 
of the ME peace process in the Cold War era. Following the ceremonial 
opening of the Madrid peace conference in the last months of the Soviet 
era in 1991, serious negotiations involving the Syrian, Jordanian, Israeli, 
Lebanese, and Palestinian delegations took place in Washington, Dc. 
Kozyrev, who was a vocal advocate for Russia to join Western nations and 
build good relations with the US, conveyed to the Arab delegations that 
they could not take for granted Moscow’s support as they had in Soviet 
times.”° 

The most dramatic reversal of foreign policy behaviour occurred in 
1990, during the Gulf War when Moscow refrained from intervening on 
the side of its client state, Iraq, as it had done in the 1967 and 1973 ME 
crises.*° However, in both parliament and nongovernmental circles, the 
Yeltsin leadership was attacked by nationalists for not preventing US 
airstrikes against Iraq and for Moscow’s support of US policy toward the 
former Yugoslavia. Although Russia was a member of the Contact Group 
on the former Yugoslavia, in August 1995 NATO carried out sustained 
bombing of Serbian positions in Bosnia over Russia’s staunch opposition, 
triggering heated rhetoric from Yeltsin about igniting war in Europe.’’ As 
a result of NATO’s continued expansion and use of force against Serbia, 
historically and culturally close to Russia, the Kremlin’s perception grew 
more militarized. 

In the 1990s, Syria’s relations with Russia were far from harmonious. 
In 1992, Kozyrev asked Syria to take an active role in the peace process 
that had commenced in Madrid in 1991. Syrian Foreign Minister Farugq al- 
Sharaa, who was then visiting Moscow, expressed his desire that the 
“Russian side would play a more effective role in efforts to achieve 
peace.”*® Russia’s internal divisions and domestic struggles in the fall of 
1993, between Yeltsin and his rival, Vice President Alexander Rutskoi, and 
parliamentary opposition, prompted Syria not to take Russian claims on 


the Arab-Israeli peace process seriously. Another rival of Yeltsin was 
Ruslan Khasbulatov, the speaker of the Supreme Soviet, who criticized 
Yeltsin’s so-called shock therapy to establish a market economy. On 3 
October 1993, Rutskoi and Khasbulatov called on protesters in Moscow to 
storm the Ostankino Tv station and the mayor’s office.”° 

While Yeltsin’s supporters recommended submitting to American 
wishes, Rotskoi asked the Syrians to “stand up to imperialist aggression” 
and promised that Russia would help them.*° The mounting standoff 
between rebel lawmakers, who barricaded themselves in parliament and 
voted to impeach the president, ended on 4 October 1993 when Yeltsin 
ordered the army to shell the country’s legislature.*! In December 1993, 
Yeltsin’s victory over Rotskoi and Khasbulatov paved the way for the 
adoption of a new federal constitution, which remains to this day, 
replacing the outdated 1978 Soviet Constitution and _ substantially 
strengthening presidential powers.** The creation of a multiparty 
parliamentary system and the strengthening of presidential powers would 
have considerable impact on Russian foreign policy making thereafter. 
Yeltsin’s victory marked the end of a period when Syria had been able to 
use Moscow to counterbalance American and Israeli powers in the region. 
Even earlier, in 1987, Gorbachev broke with Syria as part of his general 
moderation of the UssR’s foreign policy line. 

It is important to note that four factors determined Syrian-Russian 
relations. The first, and perhaps the most important factor, was that the 
Syrian army, largely equipped with Russian weapons, needed a continuous 
supply of spare parts and assistance from Russian experts. The second 
factor was the issue of the huge Syrian debt estimated at $7—11 billion. 
The third factor was Russia’s desire to play “a more meaningful role” in 
the Arab-Israeli peace process, and, aware that the Palestinian-Israeli track 
was outside its power and influence, Moscow “wanted affirmation at the 
less politically sensitive” Syrian-Israeli track of the peace process. From a 
Russian perspective, Moscow’s success in making peace between Syria 
and Israel would give “Russia’s prestige a boost.”*? Russia saw that its 
status was connected to the resolution of conflicts and to the provision of 
order. The fourth factor was the deep-rooted Syrian-Russian friendship 
that in the Soviet era had facilitated the continuity of mutual relations 
despite ideological and geopolitical changes.*4 


In November 1994, Kozyrev met then Syrian president Hafez al-Assad 
in Damascus and stated that Russia’s presence in the ME provided a 
“balance and a counterweight” to the US hegemony in the region.*> The 
renewed links with Syria gave Moscow hope to re-enter the ME 
diplomatically and politically and to play a genuine role in the Arab- 
Israeli peace process. Kozyrev’s new policy toward Syria and the ME 
coincided with and stemmed from his frustration with the Clinton 
administration’s diplomatic behaviour, which disallowed Russia from 
becoming a strategic partner. Still, the Clinton administration held off 
admitting Russia into Western clubs until it became a stable and developed 
capitalist democracy.*° Alexander Motyl noted that the failure of Western 
efforts to help liberalize Russia in the 1990s was to recognize the 
distinction between a mature liberal democracy and a fledgling 
democratizing country.*’ Kozyrev told Strobe Talbott, who served as 
ambassador-at-large to the newly independent states from 1993 to 1994, 
“it was bad enough having you people tell us what you were going to do 
whether we like it or not. Do not add insult to injury by also telling us that 
it was our interest to obey your orders.’** Apparently, the Clinton 
administration generated much resentment because it did not respect 
Russia and failed to treat it as an equal despite Russia’s attempts to 
integrate with the West. Hence, Russia’s status dissatisfaction, as well as 
emotions accompanying failure to win respect, helped to explain the shifts 
in Russian foreign policy beginning with the abandonment of Russia’s 
initial post-Cold War policy of accommodating the West.*? The failure of 
the US to manage the status aspirations of Russia supports H1. Accepting 
Russia in Western clubs would have been a gesture toward Russia’s 
aspiring status. However, Clinton refused to accommodate Russia because 
the US perceived Russia could “become a threat in terms of both security 
and status as a socio-psychological goal.’*° Also, H2 is tested here in that 
the Clinton administration did not create an active policy to satisfy 
Russia’s higher status aspirations despite Russia’s attempts to integrate 
with the West and build a market economy. 

Concerning Russia’s behaviour vis-a-vis Iran, Yeltsin did not capitulate 
to US pressure to cease Russia’s involvement in the Iranian nuclear 
program, especially in the construction of a nuclear reactor at Bushehr.*! 
Russia had its own reasons for seeking good relations with Iran. Moscow 


and Tehran argued that the nuclear program was purely for civilian 
purposes and met Iran’s obligations under the Non Proliferation Treaty of 
1968. It is important to note that the Bushehr facility, which was a point of 
contention between Russia and the US, was estimated to bring to Russia 
(mainly the state owned firm Atomstroieksport) $1 billion.*? Russia’s 
relationship with Iran was at the centre of the talks in Moscow between US 
Vice President Al Gore and Russian Prime Minister Victor Chernomyrdin 
in July 1995. The Al Gore-Chernomyrdin agreement ended Russian arms 
sales to Iran. The US succeeded in convincing Moscow that “some of its 
arms exports would contribute to unchecked proliferation and would 
threaten American long-term security interests.’”*? 

Russia viewed Iran as a friendly and neighbouring state. Iran not only 
remained one of Russia’s major customers for industrial goods and 
conventional weaponry but also Iranian and Russian diplomacy largely 
coincided in the region. Iran seemed concerned that conflicts within the 
FSS might spill over into its territory; it thus worked with Russia to end the 
civil war in Tajikistan in the 1990s. The civil war in Tajikistan threatened 
the infiltration of extremist Islam into Central Asia. In 1993, during 
Kozyrev’s March trip to Tehran, both Iran and Russia expressed 
willingness to maintain their “strategic partnership” to ensure stability in 
the Caucasus and Central Asia. Within this context, “as long as Iran 
behaved responsibly in Russia’s backyard, Moscow saw no reason to 
accede to U.S. pressure to cut off arms sales.”** Also, tense relations with 
Ukraine, Georgia, and the Baltic States increased Russia’s insecurities. 

The most dangerous security threat came from the Chechen republic 
that declared itself independent in 1991. Secessionist Chechnya (1994—96) 
not only threatened the unity of the Russian Federation and Moscow’s 
authority but also “opened up the Caucasus to infiltration and domination 
by traditional rivals including Turkey as well as NATO and the U.S.’ Iran 
took a pragmatic posture on the issue of Chechnya. Rather than supporting 
the separatists and sympathizing with them, Tehran saw the conflict in a 
geopolitical context, “fearing even more instability in the Caucasus.’*° For 
its part, Russia did not share the Western view of classifying Iran as a state 
sponsoring international terrorism. Within this context, “Moscow saw Iran 
as a major regional power in a different setting, seeking ways to bolster its 


position vis-a-vis its Arab and Turkish neighbors, while in a long-term 
confrontation with the U.S. and Israel.’’*’ 

In 1994, Yeltsin, “in his bid for support of the army elite,” ordered a 
full military operation to crush the Chechen rebellion.** Hanna Smith 
reiterated that, in international diplomatic terms, the use of force in 
Chechnya was “very peculiar” because, at that time, Russia “was building 
bridges, especially towards Europe, through international institutions, and 
the war risked to jeopardize the progress already made.”*? The year 1994 
brought to Russia foreign policy achievements. Russia became a member 
of NATO’s Partnership for Peace Program, and in March the IMF approved a 
loan worth $1.5 billion to Russia — an indication of the West’s keen 
interest in trying to keep Russia on a track toward a market economy. In 
July of the same year, Kozyrev attended the G7 meeting in Naples and 
there were hopes among the Westernizers that the G7 would become G8.°° 
Although the outcome of the first Chechen war was disappointing, the war 
was seen as an attempt by Russia to achieve status consistency mainly 
because the demise of the Soviet Union resulted in loss of great power 
status from the point of view of the West. 

The Russian application to join the Council of Europe was held up for 
a second time because of the Chechen war. The first application was held 
up in October 1993, when Yeltsin ordered the military to storm the 
Russian parliament. For Moscow, crushing the Chechen rebels was 
important to protect its sovereignty and gain international prestige. In 
addition, the retention of control of the pipelines transporting Caspian Sea 
oil to the world market was a vital Russian foreign policy objective. 
Chechnya had been an important link in the flow of oil from Azerbaijan’s 
capital, Baku, to the Russian Black Sea port of Novorossiysk. Regional 
security was imperative because “instability in Chechnya stimulated 
among oil producers the prospect of building alternative pipeline routes 
through Georgia, Turkey and even Iran.””! 

The Russian forces were totally ineffective in winning the war. Pavel 
Baev rightly noted that “the near-catastrophic defeat revealed the depth of 
deterioration of the military structures caused by the redeployments, 
reductions, and under-financing, and the depth of incompetence of the 
High Command.’*? As a result, the prestige of the Russian military 
declined. Yeltsin and Kozyrev found themselves in a very difficult 


position and their Western policies were under attack from both the left 
and the right. The December 1995 parliamentary elections turned into a 
political defeat for Yeltsin. Yeltsin ended up with a Duma (parliament) 
that was not sympathetic to him. Clearly, the Westernist foreign policy 
orientation lost its domestic appeal and had to be modified. Shortly, 
significant concessions to the Statist opposition had to be made. 

In conclusion, the Atlanticists believed that the West should be the 
main orientation of Russian diplomacy and that Russia should build a 
partnership with the West by joining Western economic and political 
institutions. The Atlanticists stressed that Russia aimed to join the club of 
recognized democratic states with market economies on the basis of 
equality. They viewed NATO as “the starting point for the formation of a 
new type of Euro-Atlantic Community, one which could guarantee 
international stability from Vancouver to Vladivostok.”*? The Atlanticists 
justified their isolationist policy toward the FsR on economic, political, 
and cultural grounds and favoured a European orientation. 


REASSESSMENT OF RUSSIAN INTERESTS 


As argued above, the Yeltsin-Kozyrev pro-Western policy evoked strong 
reactions from many Russian politicians who were disappointed by both 
the West’s reluctance to admit Russia to its institutions and the insufficient 
assistance to Russia. They tried to develop alternative concepts of foreign 
policy that reflected the geopolitical position of Russia. 

In the 1990s, the Eurasianist (Evraziistvo) concept became popular 
among Russian thinkers. Westernizers and Eurasianists represented polar 
opposites of Russia’s civilizational identity. Eurasianist thinkers employed 
the language of traditional geopolitics by referring to the Eurasian 
continent, “the control of which would give a country the resources and 
transportation routes to exercise global dominance.’** One of the most 
prominent advocates of the idea of a Russian Eurasian civilization was 
Alaxandr Dugin. His work, Foundations of Geopolitics (Osnovy 
Geopolitiki), was a widely read theoretical work on strategy and foreign 
policy in post-Soviet Russia.*° Like Dugin, Igor Nikolaevich Panarin’s 
ideas were ideologically informed by his opposition to the West. In his 
view, “geopolitics had been dominated for several centuries by the 
struggle between two main civilizations — the sea oriented (the British 
Empire and the United States) — and the continent oriented (Eurasia, 
Germany and Russia).”*° Tsygankov wrote that while Westernizers had a 
tendency to be nihilistic about the national history, Eurasianists were 
prone to an exaggerated sense of pride, even glorification of Russia’s 
past.’>’ 

The Eurasianists associated Russia’s security concept with the notion 
of national interests. Thus, Russia’s national interests were determined by 
its geography, history, culture, ethnic composition, and political tradition. 
The hardline nationalists, like Aleksandr Prokhanov and Alexander Dugin 
who were members of the radical nationalist think tank called Izborsk 
Club, emphasized that Russia was at the centre of a distinct Eurasian 
culture and advocated the development of Eurasian integration. Sergei 
Stankevich identified Russian national security interests with self- 
preservation, the prevention of further collapse, the creation of a system of 
democracy, and federalism that checks both imperial dictatorship and 
separatist tendencies, efficient guarantees for ethnic Russians who lived in 


the “near abroad” and the evolution of a strong and efficient state with a 
stable foreign policy.°* The Eurasianists were critical of Yeltsin’s 
government and its attention to the Western direction of foreign policy 
because Russia’s compelling needs were in the South and East. The 
Eurasianists argued that Russian diplomacy should meet the challenges 
posed by Turkey, Saudi Arabia, and other Islamic countries. Coping with 
these threats and challenges was more important than engaging with the 
West on European and trans-Atlantic issues.>? 

Between Eurasia and the West the centrists emphasized Russia’s role in 
Fss and advocated the consolidation of economic, political, and security 
ties with the FSR within the context of the cIs with a desire for productive 
and non-confrontational relations with the West.® The centrists “rejected 
some of the mistier notions of Russia’s special identity and civilization 
affinities with the people of Eurasia” and suggested that Russia should 
“pursue a balanced foreign policy that pays as much attention to its 
interests and obligations in the East as it does to those in the West.”°! Such 
an approach to foreign policy was the foundation for the centrist tendency 
in Russian geopolitical thought and practice. Russia’s interests consisted 
of improving relations with the EU and gradual integration into the 
European economic and political system. Still, they stressed that NATO’s 
role and function should be reconsidered.” The main point of the dispute 
between the Atlanticists and Eurasianists was over the need to create a 
balance between the Western and Eastern directions of foreign policy. To 
illustrate, “partnership with the West would undoubtedly strengthen Russia 
in its relations with the East, and the South, while partnership with the 
East and the South would give Russia independence in its contacts with the 
West.’ Russia’s 1993 foreign policy doctrine was affected by their ideas, 
especially in shaping Russia’s regional priorities. 

In 1994, the Westernizer national self-image of Russia had been 
discredited for ignoring Russia’s greatness and undermining the power and 
prestige of the Russian state. To appease the opposition to Yeltsin, many 
Westernizers had been removed from office and replaced by statists. The 
centre (1.e., Moscow) became dominated by the “centrists and statists” 
who aspired to make Russia great again. As a result, “Russian foreign and 
domestic policy shifted toward positions more in line with statist and 
national-restorationist self-image.” Further, the Yeltsin leadership 


“allowed some of the former economic and Party nomenklatura to 
privatize the lucrative energy industry, thereby turning them into the 
wealthiest businessmen with Western trading preferences.”® Yeltsin also 
rewarded the media for helping him get re-elected in 1996 and because it 
was “a serious standard-setter of democratic change.” 

Concerning the ME, in 1994, Yeltsin changed his approach to Syria as 
part of his effort toward an assertive foreign policy vis-a-vis the West and 
the ME. Contrary to his previous positions, “Kozyrev admitted that the ME 
was closer to Moscow than the Russian Far East.”°’ Syria, Egypt, and Iraq 
were aware of Russia’s internal problems and its weak position in global 
politics but, having no other choice at their disposal, tried to use Moscow 
as a counterbalance against the West and as a source of assistance. 
Kozyrev also acknowledged the importance of preserving economic and 
cultural ties with the FsR. 

In early 1994, writing in the New York Times, Kozyrev clearly 
expressed Russia’s dissatisfaction of its status. In 1995, Yeltsin distanced 
himself further from proponents of liberal free-market principles but kept 
Kozyrev in his post to avoid sending the wrong signal to the West and as 
an assurance that he had not succumbed to the statist, nationalist, and 
leftist elements in Russian politics. From 1991 to 1995, Russia’s strategy 
of social mobility to maximize Russian interests by trying to join the 
Western world needed revision. The anti-Americanism fuelled by the 
Yeltsin government in the late 1990s stemmed from NATO’s wars against 
Russia’s client Serbia in Croatia and Bosnia in 1995, as well as Kosovo in 
1999. For example, during NATO’s 1995 bombing against the Bosnian 
Serbs, Yeltsin said, “This was the first sign of what could happen when 
NATO would come right up to the Russian Federation’s borders ... The 
flames of war could burst out across the whole of Europe.’°® Russia’s 
emotional fear was on display about NATO’s expansion in spite of NATO’s 
assurances that the US-led military alliance would not take offensive 
action in the absence of a direct threat to any NATO member state. 
However, NATO’s bombing was in defiance of Russia’s security interests 
and lay outside the approval of the UN Security Council where Russia had 
veto power. 

In spite of the war in Chechnya and a decline in his popularity, in the 
July 1996 presidential election Yeltsin won in the second round of voting 


when he obtained 54 per cent of the vote.” Just after the presidential 
election and Vladimir Putin’s arrival in Moscow, the Russian military 
“collapsed as an effective fighting force.”’? On 23 November 1997, 
Chernomyrdin and Aslan Mashkhadov, Chechnya’s president signed an 
interim agreement on the final steps to bring about peace between 
Chechnya and Russia, but both sides stood firm on their previous positions 
until the start of the second Chechen war in August 1999.” 


TOWARD AN ASSERTIVE FOREIGN POLICY 


As the Westernizer’s foreign policy approach became unpopular and the 
statists’ influence became too strong for Yeltsin to resist, on 9 January 
1996 Yeltsin sacked Kozyrev and replaced him with a statist and Arabist, 
Yevgeny Primakov. Primakov’s appointment accompanied the prevailing 
sentiment that foreign policy had to be more assertive because the West 
did not take into account Russian views and concerns about the disputes, 
mainly on Bosnia, NATO’s enlargement, and especially the international 
sanctions against Iraq, Cuba, Serbia, and Libya. Contrary to Moscow’s 
support for American strikes on Baghdad in June 1993, Russia, in October 
1994, resisted the US to resume military operations against Iraq. Russian 
resistance was manifested both in rhetoric and practice by preventing the 
UN Security Council to include in its Resolution 949 the commencement of 
military operations against Iraq.’”” Contrary to the US, Russia advocated a 
peaceful resolution to the Iraqi conflict. The US’s abortive attempt to 
revive the anti-Iraq coalition was viewed by Russia as a diplomatic 
success in light of its own continued status as a world great power. 

In his first appearance before the State Duma’s International Affairs 
Committee, Primakov declared that the Russian foreign policy orientation 
was to be based on “equality” not on “partnership where one leads and the 
other is led.”’? Pragmatism and Russia’s international position became 
characteristics of Russian foreign policy. Russia’s status should be 
reinstated and recognized by great powers. As the Western option of the 
liberal approach failed and NATO began its surge toward Russia’s 
borderlands, Russia’s foreign policy, from 1996 to 1999, took a 
confrontational tone. Externally, Russia’s demand for social recognition as 
an existing great power fell under the strategy of social competition. In 
addition, reinstating Russia’s status in the world fell under the strategy of 
social creativity. Primakov adopted both strategies because the Yeltsin- 
Kozyrev strategy of social mobility had failed because Western high-status 
clubs remained closed to Russia despite Moscow’s attempts to integrate 
with the West. 

Primakov’s foreign policy course was consensual domestically and 
confrontational internationally mainly because he viewed the existing 
status hierarchy to be unstable. His policy sought to establish Russia as a 


great power in the international system, commensurate with its position as 
a permanent member in the UN Security Council with a veto power and to 
limit the influence of the US in Fss. He was against unipolarity and the 
hegemonic power of the US. Primakov advocated a multipolar approach to 
nurture strategic alliances with other poles of regional powers, which were 
“hostile to the U.S. to build a counter hegemonic bloc, such as China, 
India, Iran, Libya, North Korea and Cuba, albeit without result.””* Yet, 
such a potential balancing coalition led by Russia was an additional reason 
for the US not to accord Russia higher status because Russia could be a 
current or future threat to the US “purely in material and security terms 
and/or a threat in terms of Russia’s status claims, with the socio- 
psychological and material consequences attendant.’ This explanation 
supports H1, inasmuch as Russia and the US would consider each other 
primary threats. Russia’s national interest was defined as maintaining its 
global status by pointing out Russia’s Eurasian geography and power and 
its historical role in both Europe and Asia. 

In relation to Iran, Primakov continued to strengthen relations with 
Tehran. During his visit to Tehran in December 1996, he declared that 
relations between the two states were “developing along an ascending 
curve,” in part because of Iran’s role in arranging a ceasefire in Tajikistan. 
In 1997, Russia and Iran brokered a peace plan that ended the five-year 
civil war in Tajikistan, the only Farsi-speaking Fsr. For its part, Tehran 
was also satisfied with Russia’s policy toward Iran that was different from 
“the ultimatum-based methods of the Americans.””® Also, in 1996, after 
the victory of the Taliban in Afghanistan, Russia and Iran took a posture 
against the extremist rulers of the country. Iran became the means of 
responding to Russia’s perceived lack of respect in its relations with the 
US. 

Cooperation between the two countries on regional conflicts continued 
into 1997, as Russia sought Iran’s assistance in pressuring Turkmenistan 
and Azerbaijan to cooperate with Moscow in the exploitation of the 
hydrocarbon reserves in the Caspian Sea and in demarcating the bottom of 
the Caspian Sea between the five littoral states.’’ Transneft, the Russian 
oil transporting joint-stock company, insisted that the pipelines crossing 
into Russian territory should be discharging at the Russian port of 
Novorossiysk near Grozny. However, US policy makers only accepted the 


transmission of Azerbaijani oil through the Northern Route Export 
Pipeline to Novorossiysk, which was completed using segments of the 
former Soviet pipeline network.’* 

In March 1997, during a visit to Moscow, Netanyahu declared that 
Israel now considered Russia a “friendly state” and announced a $50 
million loan for Russia’s agricultural sector. Yet, there were serious 
disagreements between Israel and Russia, especially about Moscow’s arms 
sales to Syria and Iran. Primakov assured Netanyahu that Russia was not 
supplying missiles and missile technology to Iran, and Yeltsin promised 
him that Moscow would not sell state-of-the-art weapons to Syria.” Russia 
wanted to be accepted as a responsible partner by all sides in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. In September 1997, the US expressed concern that arm 
shipments to Iran would upset the regional balance in the Persian Gulf and 
“sreatly alarm the U.S.” In 1998 as the US government continued to raise 
the issue of arms sales to Iran, Primakov “acknowledged that some brain 
drain had occurred, but that it was simply not in Russia’s interests to assist 
its neighbor in acquiring long-range missiles.”*° 

After the fall of the Chernomyrdin government in March 1998, 
Primakov was promoted to prime minister. In the aftermath of the 
financial collapse in August, which left Russia impoverished and unstable, 
the US began to adopt a forceful policy toward Serbia, a country 
considered by many in Moscow and Belgrade as a Russian client. For the 
first time after the Cold War, the prospect of a US and Russian 
confrontation seemed possible when, “without authorization from NATO, a 
detachment of Russian soldiers seized and held the Pristina airport.”*! The 
Russian security establishment saw that the US would not hesitate to act 
outside the framework of international law and the UN if doing so was 
necessary to protect the national interests of the US. Jeffrey Mankoff 
rightly noted that as Russia “aspired to play a global role analogous to the 
U.S., Russia had little choice, its security establishment believed, but to 
equip itself to survive in an anarchic world order and be ready to respond 
forcefully when challenged.’*’ A status conflict emerged when Russia 
perceived that it deserved great power status recognition, which the West 
failed to acknowledge. Tuomas Forsberg noted that “Russia and the West 
did not share the same view as to how much status Russia deserved but 
even more importantly, they did not perceive their mutual actions in the 


similar way.’*? The West treated post-Soviet Russia like a “defeated 
adversary” and behaved as if the West had won the Cold War.** 

Primakov adopted a strategy of social creativity to find a “new value 
dimension” to gain domestic and international recognition of Russia’s 
status.®° Primakov criticized US unilateralism and signed declarations with 
China highlighting their commitment to a multipolar world while 
concurrently pursuing Russia’s “special relationship” with NATO and equal 
status in other Western institutions.*° Such a relationship was in line with 
Russia’s National Security Blueprint of 1997 that stressed Russia’s interest 
“in fully equal participation in world, European, and Asian economic and 
political structures to ensure an opportunity for Russia’s full-scale 
inclusion in all organizations and institutions for collective management 
of global political processes.”*’ 

The rationale behind a multipolar world order to “counterbalance” the 
dominance of the US multipolarity “was a geopolitically motivated 
construct, centered in the principle of the balance of power.”** Primakov’s 
efforts and strategic partnership with China aimed to counteract perceived 
US efforts to undermine Russia’s status. China continuously described 
Russia as an equal partner and an international great power. For its part, 
“Russia did not preclude cooperation with the U.S., the main thread 
running through it was one of soft containment through a consensus of the 
rest — that was, the other poles in the international system.”*? To gain 
recognition of Russia’s role in the world, Primakov rejected the Cold War- 
era ideological and material conflicts and favoured competition rather 
than social mobility, a strategy that Yeltsin adopted in the early 1990s. As 
such, his “main foreign policy disposition toward the West was a reflexive 
one of status competition, but within a framework of cooperation with the 
West.”° 

Primakov’s social creativity strategy of a multipolar world became the 
cornerstone of Russia’s foreign policy. Russia would play a strategic role 
in stabilizing the international system and maintaining international law. 
In 1999, Russia’s role in maintaining global stability was undermined 
when NATO intervened in Serbia against Kosovo, despite strong Russian 
objections and without approval from the UN Security Council. The 
Kosovo case showed that Russia could not stop the US in international 
matters. That said, the Kosovo case was a strong blow to Russian national 


self-esteem. Russia was willing to assume the responsibilities associated 
with great powers in global politics. Primakov described NATO’s military 
action, under the pretext of humanitarian intervention, democracy 
promotion, and the use of force as a breach to international peace and 
order and the “rules of a great power concert system.”’! The Russian elite 
and the Russian people in general “came to the conclusion that they had 
been profoundly misled and that NATO remained directed against them.’”” 
Another key priority of Russia’s foreign policy was Moscow’s dominance 
in the FSR. In more than one place, Russia’s National Security Blueprint of 
1997 mentioned increased cooperation and integration within the cIs 
framework.” 

Primakov’s pragmatism, which Kozyrev lacked, was perceived by 
Russian elites as able to restore Russia’s lost dignity on the international 
stage. His policy of status-driven national self-image converged with the 
elite aspirations regarding international status. For the conservatives, he 
represented the man who could bring to Russia the past Soviet reputation, 
power, position, and prestige. Yet, it should be stressed that status cannot 
be attained unilaterally; it should be recognized by higher status actors. 

For Primakov, Russia could not ignore its geostrategic interests. The 
Kremlin became convinced that the retreat from various strategic regions, 
notably the ME, was interpreted by the West as a sign of weakness rather 
than a real attempt by Moscow to restructure international relations and 
integrate into Western political and economic institutions. Primakov’s 
understanding of the ME allowed Russia to promote itself as a natural 
alternative to US policies in the region by being sympathetic to Arab 
demands. 

In early 1996, Primakov’s efforts focused on bringing Moscow’s 
diplomacy back to the forefront of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Primakov 
visited Lebanon, Syria, and Israel in April 1996, when Israel launched 
Operation Grapes of Wrath against Lebanon in response to the shelling of 
northern Israeli settlements by Hizbullah fighters in Southern Lebanon. 
Contrary to Kozyrev, who had given far more attention to Israel than to its 
Arab neighbours, Primakov offered himself as a mediator who could exert 
pressure on Syria and Lebanon to de-escalate and normalize the situation. 
After meeting President Hafez al-Assad in Damascus in April 1996, 
Primakoy, on 31 October 1996, met Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin 


Netanyahu in Tel Aviv who said that “he was keen to see Russia play an 
active role alongside the U.S. in the peace process,” pointing out that 
Russia, alongside the US, had co-chaired the 1991 Madrid peace 
conference that adopted the formula of land in exchange for peace. 
Primakov made it clear that Moscow would not sell state-of-the-art 
weapons to Syria, but “Russia would not budge, under any circumstances, 
from its insistence that there had to be a Palestinian state.” However, 
“Netanyahu was in fact abandoning all the agreements that the 
Palestinians had reached” with former Israeli prime ministers.” 

In 1997, when Primakov hosted Netanyahu in Moscow he told him 
“bluntly that Damascus would not agree to surrender its sovereignty over 
the Golan Heights and that it had Russia’s backing on that issue.’?> 
Further, Primakov stressed that the security of Israel depended on peace 
with Syria and the withdrawal of Israeli troops from the occupied Golan 
Heights. Russia’s diplomatic initiatives in the ME, visible in its mediation 
of regional conflicts, highlighted its aspirations for great power status 
because status is connected to the ability to resolve conflicts and provide 
order, irrespective of the kinds of capabilities at its disposal. 

On 12 May 1999 Primakov ceased to be prime minister. On 17 May 
Ehud Barak replaced Netanyahu after snap parliamentary election in Israel 
and the Arab-Israeli negotiations resumed without achieving a 
breakthrough.”° On 5 July 1999 Hafez al-Assad visited Moscow to ask for 
Russian support in future negotiations and to secure a Russian agreement 
on a new arms deal. Syria wanted to modernize its army with Russia’s help 
“at an expected cost of $2 billion over a five-year period,” but Syria’s 
expectations were not realized because of Israeli protests and US regional 
hegemony.”’ In a communiqué issued in Moscow on 7 July, Yeltsin and al- 
Assad “affirmed Moscow’s role as a cosponsor of the ME peace process 
and the unity of the Syrian and Lebanese positions, thereby recognizing 
the special role of Syria in Lebanon.” The Kremlin appreciated the long- 
standing friendship between the two countries and Syria’s role in the ME as 
a committed partner. However, Russia did not want to endanger its 
relationship with the US and Israel. 

When, in August 1999, Barak visited Moscow, Russian officials 
pressured him to mediate between Syria and Israel, but Barak was 
reluctant to accept Moscow’s offer. According to Israeli sources, Barak 


“rebuffed the offer.’’? From Barak’s view “Assad wanted everything, but 
would not do what was necessary to change everything.”’!”° Once again the 
US dominated the Arab-Israeli peace process and Russia was left out of 
the Syrian-Lebanese track. Borrowing from William I. Zartman, the 
conflict was not ripe for resolution.!”! 

In the late 1990s, Russia tried to protect its standing internationally 
and protect its national interests in the face of perceived Western 
encroachment and a growing Islamic threat from its south. In May 1999, 
after firing Primakov, Yeltsin appointed Sergei Stepashin as prime 
minister; Stepashin served for a short period. In August, Yeltsin appointed 
Putin as prime minister and in December of the same year as acting 
president. The second Chechen war was under way in early 1999 when 
Stepashin called for a new mission in Chechnya. According to Renshon, 
“for an event was capable of changing a state’s place in a status hierarchy 
was the initiation of a military conflict that demonstrated a bundle of 
attributes both material and psychological.”!’ Putin made a major 
overture to the US just after ordering troops into Chechnya. During his 
first meeting with Clinton in the summer of 1999, Putin claimed that al- 
Qaeda militants and Chechen rebels were planning terrorist operations 
against Russia.'° Putin suggested that Moscow and Washington should 
cooperate against al-Qaeda and the Taliban mainly because the 1998 
bombing of US embassies in Kenya and Tanzania caused a mortal danger 
of Islamic fundamentalism to the US. Putin was troubled by Chechen 
connections with al-Qaeda. The Taliban-ruled Afghanistan was the only 
country that had established diplomatic relations with Chechnya. 

Chechen guerrillas, led by Shamil Basaev, were influenced by the 
Taliban and the Wahhabi sect in Saudi Arabia, who represented a violent 
Takfiri ideology and intolerant form of Islam. In the late 1990s, the 
Wahhabis in Russia were responsible for a series of terrorist bombings, 
kidnapping, and hostage takings.'" The fight against terrorism was raised 
in the CIs summit in Minsk in June 1999. By linking domestic terrorism to 
international terrorism, Russia made the international community aware 
that it was impossible to fight the two separately. For Putin, “hope served 
as the emotional basis for engaging the West in fighting terrorism and 
preserving global stability. He believed that Russia and the U.S. bear a 
special responsibility.”'°> Notwithstanding the danger of international 


terrorism, the Clinton administration did not collaborate with Moscow 
because it was “frustrated with Russian defiance in the Balkans and the 
removal of reformers from key posts in Moscow ignored Putin’s 
overtures.” The Clinton administration, “increasingly saw Russia not as a 
potential partner but a nostalgic, dysfunctional, financially weak power at 
whose expense the U.S. should make whatever gains it could.’!°° Clinton’s 
approach was in line with H2 because the US and Russia did not share the 
threat of international terrorism. Within this context, the US, the dominant 
power, was “expected to be motivated by the fact that on the one hand 
balancing the threat was likely to be easier” with the cooperation of 
Russia, which was seeking higher status recognition, and on the other that 
“the costs of not accommodating Russia might potentially include the 
latter adding to systematic challenges owing to its increasingly 
dissatisfied nature.”'°’ Only after the 11 September 2001 terrorist attacks 
on the US did cooperation between Moscow and Washington finally begin. 
The Clinton administration also encouraged Georgia to seek NATO 
membership and participate in building the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan oil 
pipeline, running from the Caspian Sea to Turkey and bypassing Russia. It 
also “urged U.S embassies in Central Asia to work against Russian 
influence in the region.”!°* 

Russia’s national pride was wounded and its national self-esteem was 
harmed because of Serbia’s defeat and Washington’s 1999 Nato 
enlargement policy that brought in the Czech Republic, Hungary, and 
Poland. In December 1999, Putin utilized the media to focus on his visit to 
Chechnya to boost the Russian army’s morale. Although the EU 
“condemned all acts of terrorism,” it accused the Russian army of 
committing excessive force at a time when a political solution could have 
been possible to end the conflict.' EU officials cautioned Russia by 
stressing that the violation of human rights in Chechnya was an obstacle to 
improving Russia-EU relations and that Russia’s behaviour would have an 
impact on the acceptance of Russia by the international community as a 
political and economic partner. Despite European accusations and anti- 
Muslim fervour, Russian public opinion and the political establishment, as 
well as the economic elite, supported the military because a strong 
military was a symbol of greatness. 


Given the divisions between the political groups during Yeltsin’s era, 
Putin tried to consolidate his position and clearly state Russia’s role in the 
world and where Russia’s national priorities should lie. Jeffrey Mankoff 
wrote that Putin was favoured by the West because he was “a sober and 
responsible leader who could be expected to conduct foreign policy on the 
basis of Russian national interests rather than the extremes of emotion that 
had characterized Yeltsin’s diplomacy.”!''® Yet, Andrei Tsygankov noted 
that “emotions should be read in the context of international competition 
for power, status, and prestige.” We should then expect that “emotions of 
hope would be sustained as long as Russia improved its political standing, 
and that emotions of frustration and fear would surface each time when 
Russia’s political standing failed to improve.”!!! 

In March 2000, Putin was elected president with 54 per cent of the 
votes. Putin, who appealed to both liberal and moderate Westernizers, was 
determined to strengthen the state by encouraging state-led economic 
development in collaboration with business and by _liberalizing 
government regulation. According to Putin, the purpose of modernization 
was to make Russia great. His vision of Russia earned him the support of 
statists and national restorationists.'!? Putin was well connected with the 
security elite of the state and enjoyed the confidence of the business elite, 
which enabled him to co-opt many of the components of power in Russia. 
In addition, “the political cohesiveness of the Putin era was to a large 
extent a combination of the centrist nationalist pragmatism that evolved in 
the late Yeltsin era and growing intolerance of diversity and variety in 
thinking and policy.”'!? Putin followed Primakov’s policies but modified 
his social creativity strategy of a multipolar world to stress Russia’s 
traditional role with the US as stabilizer of the international system. In 
2000, under Putin, a new national security concept and military doctrine 
were adopted that illustrated Russia’s foreign policy behaviour. The next 
chapter examines and explores the foreign policy behaviour of Russia 
from 2001 to 2011. 

Chapter | examined and analyzed Russia’s foreign policy behaviour 
from Yeltsin to Putin. I argued that in post-Soviet Russia, Yeltsin initially 
adopted a policy of social mobility to build a strong relationship with the 
West to integrate Russia into liberal-Western economic, military, and 
political institutions. Russian liberals saw Moscow’s global strategy as one 


of building a partnership with the West. Yet, partnership did not mean 
subordination and marginalization. The Kremlin’s policies towards the ME 
were broadly influenced by Russia’s view of itself in the early 1990s. The 
Yeltsin-Kozyrev pro-Western line faced opposition from Russian 
intellectuals and politicians who accused the liberals of betraying Russia’s 
national interests in pursuing policies unbecoming to Russia’s historical 
status and self-esteem. The statists and national restorationists rejected 
assimilation into the West and demanded a more global and differentiated 
role and status. Thus, it is reasonable to assume that Russia was 
dissatisfied with its status. 

I also argued that Russian foreign policy behaviour changed with the 
appointment of Primakov as foreign minister in 1996 and then as prime 
minister in 1998. Primakov adopted a different identity management 
strategy, that of social creativity, to demonstrate Russia’s assertiveness. In 
1998, Russian diplomacy became assertive because the foreign policy 
behaviour of the US and the West did not take into account Russia’s 
concerns about the disputes, mainly in Bosnia, NATO’s enlargement, Iraq, 
Serbia, and Libya. Primakov, who was a statist and pragmatic politician, 
did not accept US domination in the world system and adopted multipolar 
diplomacy to balance the West. In the second half of the 1990s, Russia’s 
policy towards the ME changed and Moscow tried to play an active role in 
the Arab-Israeli peace process but was unable to overcome US dominance 
in the region. 

Perceived Western encroachments, Islamic terrorism, and the rebellion 
in Chechnya threatened Russia’s national interests and endangered the 
unity of the Russian Federation. With regard to Russia’s status aspirations, 
I provided evidence to support H1 and H2. Concerning H1, the West failed 
to provide the permissive conditions to accommodate Russia’s status 
claims. As a matter of fact, the Clinton administration did not see Russia 
as a potential partner. Concerning H2, the US did not pursue an active 
policy to satisfy Russia’s great power aspirations because Russia failed to 
develop liberal democratic institutions and build a market economy. The 
US did not share with Russia the belief that the Taliban and al-Qaeda were 
common threats to both countries, keeping in mind the material and 
sociopsychological consequences of Russia’s status recognition. The 
meteoric rise of Putin, first as prime minister in August 1999 and within a 


few months as acting president in December 1999 portrayed decisiveness 
in Russia’s behaviour. In the foreign policy domain, after being elected 
president in March 2000, Putin would emphasize a pragmatism that 
necessitated constructive relations with the West but would stress the need 
for Russia to assert itself and pursue its interests more forcefully in an 
unstable international system. 
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Chapter 2 examines and analyzes how Vladimir Putin dominated Russian 
foreign policy development and determined Moscow’s role in the world 
and where its national priorities should lie. This chapter explores the 
evolution of Russian-Western relations in light of the 2001 terrorist 
attacks against the US, the colour revolutions in the Fss that began in 2003, 
and NATO’s enlargement policy. To enhance Russia’s inconsistent status, 
Putin adopted the strategies of social creativity and social competition. 
Between the years 2001 and 2002, Putin attempted to enhance Moscow’s 
bargaining power and reduce the tension with Washington by ratifying the 
Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START II) and by signing the Strategic 
Offensive Reductions Treaty (SsorT). I argue that the American invasion of 
Iraq in 2003 and the Bush administration’s support of the colour 
revolutions in Georgia, Ukraine, and Kyrgyzstan led to the deterioration of 
US-Russian relations. The West ideationally supported the colour 
revolutions as expressions of a democratization process that came from 
below. Yet, Russia was concerned about a hidden agenda of external 
regime change pursued by the West. Thus, in 2008, to protect its regional 
or special status Russia risked international conflict by invading Georgia. 
In accordance with status-seeking theory, Russia would be unwilling to 
give up its leadership position in its immediate neighbourhood and would 
therefore risk conflict to defend it. However, Moscow would face a 
number of negative consequences from its aggressive policy. 


Chapter 2 also examines Barak Obama’s 2009 reset policy with Russia 
and its inability to foster a strategic partnership with Moscow. Obama’s 
attempt to reset ties with Moscow offered the Kremlin a new opportunity 
to address its security perception and to clarify the motives behind the 
Kremlin’s international behaviour. I stress that status conflicts also 
occurred with both Presidents George W. Bush and Barak Obama when 
Russia was not respected and when it perceived that its international status 
did not correspond to the status level it thought it deserved. I argue that in 
2001-02, Russia demonstrated its willingness and ability to play a major 
role in the ME and elsewhere and to cooperate with the US to serve 
American and Russian shared interests. Russia wanted to return to the ME 
as an active player to balance US dominance in the region and to elevate 
Russia’s status. Russia wanted a partnership with the US but not a 
partnership at any price. However, the US was not interested in 
establishing a strategic partnership with Russia. 

In March 2000, upon his election as president, Putin immediately 
stressed that central to his agenda were the values of derzhavnost (great 
power status) and derzhavniki or the gosudarstvennichestvo (proponents of 
state power). James Sherr argued that Putin sought to introduce changes in 
Russia’s foreign policy establishment in order to restore the country’s 
former status of great power. Under Putin the state became more 
centralized, securing a key role in foreign policy to the president.! 
Christian Nitoiu noted that Putin was confronted with Yeltsin’s legacy “of 
a fragmented foreign policy, characterized by a dysfunctional clash of 
interests between a series of diverging schools of thought” that included 
the liberals, pragmatists or moderate nationalists and _ hardline 
nationalists.” Like Putin, his supporters, such as former exponents of 
economic liberalization Anatoly Chubais and Prime Minister Mikhail 
Kasyanov, who later became a sharp critic of the regime, sought to 
consolidate the state’s power and to introduce economic reforms so that 
the state would serve as a guarantee against anarchy and instability — the 
traditional Russian view of the state’s role. Putin advanced a vision of 
Russia that combined such features as “strong” and “modern,” “dynamic” 
and “‘prosperous.””* 

Notwithstanding Putin’s tough statements on foreign policy, his 
supporters argued that “his real goal was to deepen Russia’s 


interdependence with Western economies and attain a greater level of 
cooperation with the West” in order to strengthen Russia internationally.* 
The Putin-led political clique, which included the financial elites who 
often faced competition for influence from the siloviki (the oligarchs 
whose power derived from the state security apparatus), and the 
militaryindustrial complex (vPK in the Russian abbreviation) had an 
important bearing on Russian foreign policy.° The powerful oil and gas 
sector lobby also played a role in foreign policy making because the oil 
sector “accounted for more than three-fourths of Russia’s annual budget 
revenue.” Putin’s success rested mainly on two factors: above all, the 
rising price of oil and gas and the unsuccessful transition from 
communism to a political system based on a market economy. Walter 
Laqueur noted that “from 2001 to 2007, the economy grew an average 7 
percent a year.”’ Both, the financial and gas lobbies preferred a more 
Western-friendly foreign policy because the unfortunate Russian 
isolationist policy of the early 1990s undermined their business 
opportunities. 

According to Alexander Vladislavlev and Sergey Karaganov, “the best 
way to define Russia’s identity was to become Russian and to respect the 
nation’s own history and values.’ Identity definition of actors, 
particularly the state, is fundamental to the process of foreign policy 
construction. Andrei Tsygankov, whose research drew on constructivism, 
focused on the role of identities in Russian foreign policy. He reiterated 
that employing the schools of thought approach “revealed Russia’s 
competing identities that constantly evolve, but also reproduce themselves 
across time and space.” Still, Tsygankov looked at Russian foreign policy 
through the lens of honour, which he defined as “what is ‘good’ and 
‘virtuous’ course of action in the international society vis-d-vis the 
relevant other.”!° Like the Eurasionists, derzhavniki viewed the CIs and the 
near abroad as a top priority for Russia’s security and regional policy. 
Thus, “‘a decisive component of Russia’s new mission in the world was to 
insure, with help from the world community, that the ex-Soviet area did 
not become a geostrategic hole radiating instability and war and ultimately 
endangering the very existence of humanity.”'! 

In the 1990s, the derzhavniki argued against an excessive reliance on 
Western economic aid and advocated a wide arms export policy regardless 


of Western opposition. The derzhavniki were also among the strong critics 
of Western policies concerning NATO’s expansion. Putin never 
romanticized the West. For him, “the West was not an ideal; it was a 
vehicle for Russia’s development.”'* Marcel de Hass argued that in Putin’s 
first term, Russia’s relations with the West were characterized by a sort of 
reluctant openness towards cooperation because his reluctance stemmed 
from the traditional Russian fear of the other!’ From his political 
experience in the late 1990s, Putin viewed economic weakness as a 
handicap for national security and development, which could only be 
remedied with Western cooperation within the framework of Russia’s 
modernization. Despite Putin’s emphasis on economic development, there 
was little diversification in the country’s industry that could lead to new 
job creation and wealth generation. 

Russia’s foreign policy approach has evolved since 1991 and can be 
traced by analyzing statements made by foreign ministers and presidents, 
as well as by reading key official documents. The National Security 
Concept of 2000 is the most significant document to aid in understanding 
Russia’s approaches to its security policies. Despite the complicated 
international situation and domestic difficulties, Russia continued to 
objectively play an important role in global processes by virtue of its great 
economic, technological, and military potential and its unique strategic 
location on the Eurasian continent. In the international sphere, Russia’s 
national interests lay in upholding and strengthening the country’s position 
as a great power and as one of the influential centres of the multipolar 
world. In addition, Russia’s interests lay in the development of equal and 
mutually advantageous relations with all the countries, primarily the cis 
and Russia’s traditional partners.'4 

The Foreign Policy Concept of the Russian Federation of 2000 aimed 
to achieve the following objectives: to preserve and strengthen Russia’s 
sovereignty and territorial integrity in order to achieve Russia’s firm and 
prestigious position in the world, consistent with the interests of the 
Russian Federation as a great power so as to influence general world 
processes with the aim of forming a just and democratic world order built 
on generally recognized norms of international law; to improve Russia’s 
economy; and to prevent the emergence of potential tensions and conflicts 
in regions adjacent to the Russian Federation.'? Attempts to use force 


under the pretext of “humanitarian intervention” and “limited 
sovereignty” to justify unilateral power bypassing the UN Security Council 
were not acceptable. Another important foreign policy task was to combat 
international terrorism.'° 

With regard to regional priorities, integration within the cis framework 
was viewed by the Kremlin mainly in soft power terms. Relations with the 
EU should be determined by the framework of the 24 June 1994 Agreement 
on Partnership and Cooperation. Still, the problem of adequate respect for 
the interests of the Russian side in the process of EU expansion and reform 
would be dealt with on the basis of the Strategy for the Development of 
Relations between the Russian Federation and the EU that was approved in 
1999. Russia was open to constructive interaction with NATO on the basis 
of the NATO-Russia Founding Act (NRFA) on Mutual Relations, Cooperation 
and Security between Russia and NATO that was approved on 27 May 1997. 
Certainly, NATO’s policies affected Russia’s attitude and foreign policy. In 
December 1997, in his speech to the State Duma, Primakov referred to the 
Founding Act as a major accomplishment evidencing Russia’s diplomacy 
in attaining its main objectives. As noted by Tsygankov, “Russia now had a 
mechanism of permanent consultations with the Alliance and the question 
of its expansion was largely defused in the domestic politics.”'’ Although 
Russia was unhappy about NATO’s enlargement, it was prepared to 
overcome difficulties in its relations with the US concerning disarmament 
and arms control, and to preserve the infrastructure of American-Russian 
cooperation to achieve global influence and strategic security. Also, Russia 
intended to strengthen its traditional relations with India and Iran, and to 
stabilize the situation in the ME based on its status as cosponsor of the 
peace process. Indeed, Russia intended to turn the regions of the ME, the 
Black Sea region, Caucasus, and the Caspian Sea into a zone of peace and 
stability that would help advance Russia’s economic interests.!® 


PUTIN’S STRATEGY TO MAKE RUSSIA GREAT 


Putin followed Primakov’s policy of neither rejecting the West nor 
denying the importance of Russia’s historic greatness. In her constructivist 
analysis Magda Leichtova argued that Russia under Putin sent mixed 
messages to the West; on the one hand, showing willingness to collaborate, 
while, on the other, showing rather “unscrupulous pragmatism in the 
pursuit of national interest.”!? Despite the pragmatism of Putin’s foreign 
policy, it remained largely a reactive one, based on recognition of Russia’s 
proper place in the world and acknowledgement of Russia’s voice in 
decision making.*° By doing so, Putin was filling the psychological need to 
assert Russia’s distinctiveness from other, lesser, European powers. Putin 
modified Primakov’s social creativity strategy of a multipolar world to 
pinpoint Russia’s traditional role as a joint stabilizer, with the US, of the 
international system. By distancing himself from Primakov’s multipolarity 
as a substitute for US dominance, which required the cooperation and 
harmonization of many poles, including Europe, China, and India, Putin 
sought to use Russia’s energy and diplomatic resources to diversify and 
strengthen Russia’s economy and global political influence. Energy was a 
tool for both modernization and international influence. As Tsygankov 
argued, Russia had the capacity “as a global intermediary by coordinating 
its production with other important energy producers and offering its 
expertise to build energy infrastructure across the world.”?! This capacity 
would enable Russia to have potential influence in Asia, the Muslim 
world, and the Fss. Concerning diplomatic resources, Russia had already 
used those effectively in resolving violent conflicts in Tajikistan and 
Moldova in the 1990s. Globally, Russia sought “to position itself as a 
maker of new rules, articulating its concerns through its membership in 
international organizations and working to develop flexible coalitions.” 
For example, based on its involvement with the Collective Security 
Organization (cso) that was established in 1992, Russia was likely to 
develop soft alliances with selected European powers, such as France and 
Germany, as well as China and Iran to promote Russia’s global interests. 
During his first term, which lasted from 2000 to 2004, Putin’s policy 
revealed a combination of Atlanticist and Eurasianist perspectives. 


For Russian leaders, it was “multipolarity that fostered the 
development of democratic institutions in the international arena.’ In 
place of NATO, Russia’s preferred model relied on the Organization for 
Security and Co-Operation in Europe (OSCE) as the determiner of 
continental security and on the UN for global influence and security. As for 
Europe, Russia continued to refer to the strategic partnership with the EU, 
begun by Yeltsin, as a priority for Russia’s integration and modernization. 
Thus, Putin’s policies were neither purely pro-West nor purely anti-West. 

Russia’s arms control policy in 2001—02 was typical of Putin’s strategy 
to enhance Moscow’s bargaining power and lower tensions with the US. In 
his attempts at rapprochement with the US, Putin persuaded the Duma to 
conditionally ratify the sTarT I, which had been under discussion since its 
signing in 1997.*4 In its ratification, a condition specified that the Anti- 
ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty of 1972 was to be kept intact. This meant 
that Washington could have either sTART I or missile defense, but not 
both. Putin engaged in a “diplomatic offensive to impress on Washington 
both that a missile defense shield was unnecessary and that building one 
would be counterproductive.””* The ratification of START II gave Moscow a 
card to use should Washington become determined about building an ABM 
system. Thereafter, and once again over the military’s objections, in May 
2002, Moscow signed the sort, which also bound both sides to the 
establishment of a “new strategic relationship.”’° In effect, SoRT ensured 
the maintenance of strategic parity by limiting the ability of the US to 
build new offensive weapons. 

After his election in January 2001, President George W. Bush 
demonstrated a commitment to move forward with missile defense that 
was put on hold by the Clinton administration. The rationale behind the 
decision was to protect the US from possible future missile attacks by 
“rogue” states such as Iran, Iraq, and North Korea.’’ Russian general staff 
argued that a US defense against missiles would neutralize Russia’s 
capability to retaliate against a nuclear attack. Putin’s arms control policy 
in 2001—02 aimed to put pressure on the US and, if successful, would have 
helped Russia cut spending on its nuclear weapons in order to focus on 
modernizing its conventional weapons and deal with domestic security 
threats, mainly Chechnya. 


Arms control was only part of Putin’s strategy to counter US global 
domination. Another strategy was to build a “political coalition to act in 
concert as strategic partners.”** In 2000, Putin visited North Korea, India, 
Cuba, and China in an effort to establish a multipolar world to maintain a 
global balance of power and to promote Russia’s global interests. The 
Kremlin was not satisfied with the way the unipolar structure of the 
international system diminished Russia’s global influence. In March 2000, 
not only did Putin sign a joint declaration with Chinese president Jiang 
Zemin that expressed concern over US plans to build a missile defense 
system but he also offered China joint development of some oil deposits in 
Russia as part of the Russian-Chinese subcommittee on the energy 
industry.*? In March 2001, Putin met Iranian president Mohammad 
Khatami in Moscow to discuss ways to prevent the proliferation of 
ballistic missile technology. As well, Putin agreed to resume the sale of 
conventional weapons to Iran after an interruption of more than five years. 
Putin’s meeting with Khatami was not overlooked by the Bush 
administration. Indeed, Bush extended the law imposing sanctions against 
Iran, banning US investment in the Iranian economy.*? In addition to the 
sale of weapons to Iran, Russia signed contracts for the sale of 
ammunition to Libya and for the repair of armoured vehicles and air 
defense systems. Concerning Iraq, Russia defied US wishes to settle the 
Iraq issue militarily. In July 2000, to the dismay of Washington, Russia 
disregarded UN sanctions and invited Tariq Aziz, the Iraqi foreign minister, 
to Moscow in order to promote a political resolution of the Iraq conflict. 
Although Aziz’s visit to Moscow caused a decline in American-Russian 
relations, Russia wanted to assume its responsibilities associated with the 
role of a major power status. 

Moscow was eager to take diplomatic initiatives in the ME and play a 
role in mediating regional conflicts. In January 2000, Russia officially 
endorsed the US-sponsored Israeli-Syrian negotiations in Washington, DC 
and Shepherdstown, West Virginia, and joined Washington in pressuring 
Damascus to participate in the multilateral ME talks to be held in Moscow 
on | February 2000.7! In March 2000, Russia hailed the proposed US- 
Syrian summit as a positive step in establishing a breakthrough in the ME 
peace process. However, on 26 March 2000, the Geneva meeting between 
President Bill Clinton and President Hafez al-Assad of Syria did not yield 


expected results.** Thereafter, on 10 June 2000, Hafez al-Assad died and 
his son Bashar al-Assad became president. On 18 September 2000, Putin 
assured the new Syrian leader that Moscow and Damascus had “mutual 
political will, a legal basis and a material foundation” with which they 
would develop their relations.** From Putin’s statement, it is reasonable to 
argue that he wanted to preserve and, if possible, foster Russian-Syrian 
relations to demonstrate Moscow’s willingness to engage in Middle 
Eastern affairs and to promote Russia’s image as a country that is friendly 
toward Islamic nations. 

Concerning US-Russian relations, in June 2001, Bush and Putin met in 
an ancient castle near the Slovenian capital Ljubljana. The meeting created 
an opening for Putin to highlight Russia’s position and authority when 
Bush famously remarked that when he had “looked [Putin] in the eye ... I 
got a sense of the soul.’** During the meeting both leaders displayed 
considerable rapport but none of their differences, particularly the issue of 
missile defense, were resolved. Given the legacy of the financial collapse 
in the late 1990s and Russia’s international weakness, Bush’s realism made 
him turn to a policy of neglect. For the Bush administration, Russia was 
not a priority because it was viewed as “corrupt, undemocratic and weak.” 
Simes noted that “although this assessment was accurate, the Bush 
Administration lacked the strategic foresight to reach out to Moscow.’ 

The 11 September 2001 attacks on the US by Islamic terrorists 
dramatically changed the pattern of bilateral relations between the US and 
Russia. Russia’s “diplomatic behaviors and attitudes and its decisions, 
commitments, and actions” to jointly fight terrorism were associated with 
honour and the status of a great power.*° Yet, Tsygankov noted that 
Russia’s support for the war on terror after 11 September had less to do 
with honour and partly stemmed from Putin’s need to reaffirm and 
safeguard Russia’s territorial integrity in the context of dissent in some of 
its predominantly Muslim regions.*’ It seemed that “the U.S.—Russian 
relations took a decisive turn for the better again as optimism emerged 
that Russia had decided that it truly belonged to the West.’*® However, in 
his State of the Union speech on 29 January 2002, Bush revealed much 
wider US ambitions and marked the initiation of a new assertive foreign 
policy, described as the Bush Doctrine, which labelled Iran, Iraq, and 
North Korea as part of an “axis of evil.”*? The Bush Doctrine implied that 


the US could launch pre-emptive attacks on sovereign states if deemed 
necessary to protect US national security and international order. 

The rapprochement between Moscow and Washington that followed 
the 11 September events stemmed from the convergence of interests 
between the two countries, both of which had suffered from Islamic 
terrorism and wanted to rid themselves of the Taliban regime in 
Afghanistan, along with its al-Qaeda affiliates. Al-Qaeda was playing an 
increasingly significant role in training and supporting Chechen rebels and 
spreading Islamic radicalism in Central Asia. To jointly fight terrorism, 
Putin granted the US over-flight rights across Russian territory, endorsed 
the establishment of US bases in Central Asia, and facilitated access to a 
Russian-armed and Russian-trained military force in Afghanistan. Yet, 
Moscow clashed with Washington over the duration of the US presence on 
CIs territory as part of the war on terror. The tension over the status of US 
troops in Central Asia and Russia’s participation in the war on terrorism 
“were symptomatic of how the U.S.—Russian relationship continued in 
important ways to be driven by the traditional language of geopolitics.” 
Certainly, after the events of 11 September, the US was “more willing than 
in the previous decade to actively engage in balance of power politics,” 
especially in Central Asia, a region that was very critical to the war on 
terrorism.*? However, Russia continued to view FSS as its own exclusive 
sphere of influence. 

Hence, Moscow reinvigorated cso, also known as the Tashkent Treaty, 
which had been established in May 1992. The quasi-alliance between 
Armenia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Russia, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan was 
upgraded to the Collective Security Treaty Organization (CSTO) in May 
2002.*! Russia’s aim was to reassert its overall control over the area’s 
“friendly” airspace and to counterbalance US encroachments. Moscow’s 
action to reinvigorate the cso was an example of latent conflict of interests 
between the West and Russia over the status of the post-Soviet 
independent states. 

By the mid-2000s, Russia had begun making progress toward 
establishing a coherent foreign policy. In addition to cooperation between 
Russia and the US in Afghanistan, Moscow was supportive of US 
initiatives against the Iranian and North Korean nuclear programs and 
“agreed to launch a strategic energy dialogue with the U.S. and the EU in 


June 2002.’** As mentioned above, energy was a tool for both domestic 
modernization and international influence. Russia’s agreement on a 
strategic energy dialogue stemmed from Russia’s economic recovery led 
by the oil and gas sector, where large-scale exportoriented projects, 
including the Baltic pipeline system, the Blue Stream, and the Tengis- 
Novorossiisk pipelines were implemented. Still, in 2004, Russia signed 
onto the US-planned Proliferation Security Initiative to prevent the spread 
of fissile material. Both developments contributed to and raised the 
expectations of further cooperation between Russia and the US. 

Russia’s support for the US after 11 September was rewarded by full 
membership in the G8 and the upgrading of the NATO-Russia Council in 
2002.*° The invitation to join the G7 was issued formally in 1997 within 
the context of the decision about NATO’s first Cold War enlargement. 
During Yeltsin’s term the format G7+1 was unsatisfactory for Russia and 
had led to status conflict. The NATO-Russia Founding Act and full 
membership in the G8 were gestures toward Russia’s status. Meanwhile, 
Russia increased its military capabilities and demonstrated its willingness 
to play global roles. 

For Putin’s strategy of social creativity to be successful, the dominant 
power, the US, would have to be willing to accord higher status to the 
aspiring state (i.e. Russia). Despite the newfound cooperation between 
Russia and the US, relations remained strained because the Bush 
administration did not regard Russia as an equal partner. According to H2 
the accordance of higher status to Russia was more likely when both the 
US and Russia shared the same primary threat of terrorism. The dominant 
power (the US) was expected to be motivated by the fact that balancing the 
threat was likely to be easier with the cooperation of Russia. A significant 
drawback of not according higher status to Russia was the resulting 
increase in its dissatisfaction. Although Russia demonstrated to the US its 
responsibility in ridding the world of terrorism, Washington lacked an 
active policy to engage Moscow and satisfy Russia’s higher status 
aspirations. For its part, Russia continued to clash with Washington over 
the duration of US military presence in Central Asia. Russia should have 
realized that the common threat could not be balanced without the help of 
the US “and that joining hands would bring security and status.” Although 
terrorism was a common primary threat to balance in terms of security and 


status, both the US and Russia failed to do so. The balancing logic meant 
that the dominant power (the US) did not acknowledge the enhanced 
responsibilities and privileges of Russia “before dissatisfaction reached a 
point” where Russia “might choose to assist the primary threat in its 
potentially revisionist goals.”*° 

A number of factors contributed to the deterioration of Russia’s 
relations with the West. First, in June 2002, the Bush administration 
withdrew from the ABM treaty and envisaged plans to deploy a missile 
defense system in Poland and the Czech Republic, which had joined NATO 
in 1999. The 1972 ABM treaty was the core of Cold War arms control. For 
Russia, the US had violated the 1997 NREA and its commitment not to 
deploy significant military forces on the territories of states that recently 
joined NATO. The choice of the Czech Republic and Poland as the site of 
the initial deployment heightened Russia’s anger over NATO’s 
enlargement.*° In addition to the military threat, “the fear was that Russia 
would be cut out of crucial security decisions and be isolated from the 
West, and that this would aid the rise of extreme nationalists inside 
Russia” as Kimberly Marten noted.*’? Bush’s decision caused growing 
concern in the Kremlin, which “felt inadequately rewarded” for its support 
of the US after 11 September, with Washington being “reluctant to engage 
in bilateral negotiations on strategic stability.’’** 

Second, Russia’s view of the world and Russian interests and values 
clashed with Washington’s efforts, between 2002 and 2006, to spread 
democracy in Irag, Lebanon, and Syria. Moscow refused American 
“tendencies to override the sanctity of national sovereignty and to 
internationalize domestic human rights or democratic violations.”*? From 
2001, the US pressured the Syrian and Iranian regimes to conform to 
international norms by means of UN resolutions. Apparently, the Iranian 
regime was providing material and financial support to the radical Iraqi 
Shiite cleric Mugtada al-Sadr and his followers “in a bid to tie down the 
U.S.-led coalition forces in Baghdad.’*® Moreover, even before the 
American invasion of Iraq in 2003, the Syrian regime aided the passage of 
Sunni Arab and Muslim volunteers from Syria to Iraq, to fight against 
American troops. Both, Washington and the Iraqi authorities, accused 
Syria and Iran of facilitating the flow of foreign fighters into Iraq. For its 
part, in 2003, the Bush administration imposed economic sanctions on 


Syria, and in 2004, the UN Security Council adopted Resolution 1559, 
which called for “all remaining foreign forces to withdraw from Lebanon” 
(a clear reference to Syria).°! Concurrently, in a bid to isolate Iran 
internationally, Washington pushed the issue of Iran’s nuclear activities 
centre stage, most notably at the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Under Putin, Moscow’s refusal to spread democracy in the ME and 
elsewhere, “strengthened authoritarian regimes by showing that rapid 
democratization could lead to chaos if it directly challenged the existing 
status quo in seeking more freedom.”»? 

Third, despite Russia’s continued efforts to demonstrate its great 
power status by finding a diplomatic resolution to the Iraq conflict, the 
Bush administration’s decision in March 2003 to invade Iraq, a former 
Soviet client, without consultation with Putin was viewed by Moscow as a 
lack of respect. Russia, Iran, and Syria agreed that the US occupation of 
Iraq was a direct threat to their national interests, and they opposed it 
strongly. In the 1990s, Syria had already established stronger relations 
with Iran. Syria eased the passage of Iranian arms through its territory to 
the Lebanese Hizbullah, which further enhanced its military capabilities. 
Also, with Iranian help, Syria exerted greater influence on radical 
Palestinian organizations including Hamas. In a trilateral meeting in Paris 
on 10 February 2003 Russia, France, and Germany issued a statement 
saying that they would try to prevent the adoption of a UN resolution 
authorizing the use of force against Iraq.°* Pavel Baev noted that “instead 
of consolidating Russia’s profile as a bona fide great power, this choice set 
in motion Russia’s estrangement and alienation from the West that 
culminated in the quite unsuccessful G8 chairmanship in 2006.’* Putin 
described the American invasion of Iraq as a “big political mistake,” but 
hesitated to take an entirely anti-American stance. 

On 18 March, Britain, Spain, and the US withdrew the draft resolution 
seeking UN Security Council authorization for military action to disarm 
Iraq.°° Two days later, the US invaded Iraq with the “coalition of the 
willing.” The war began without the legitimization of the UN and all that 
was left for Russia to do was to condemn the aggression. Washington’s 
readiness to use force and act unilaterally without seeking agreement 
among its allies renewed the criticisms emanating from Russia during the 
Kosovo war in 1999. 


Fourth, instead of showing respect for Russia’s status as a regional 
power, with a droit de regard in the post-Soviet space, the Bush 
administration supported the colour revolutions in Georgia in 2003, 
Ukraine in 2004, and Kyrgyzstan in 2005.°’ For Russia, these revolutions 
were attempts for regime change pursued by the West and were perceived 
as a humiliating interference in Russia’s backyard. Thus, these colour 
revolutions had “a malign geopolitical purpose.” In 2003, Georgia 
became a battleground. Russia was unable to prevent Western-backed 
Mikhail Saakashvilli from supplanting the pro-Russian Eduard 
Shevardnadze in the Rose Revolution. Saakashvilli, whose plan was to 
establish Georgian sovereignty over the breakaway regions of Abkhazia 
and South Ossetia, where Russian-backed separatists had declared 
independence in the early 1990s, alarmed the Kremlin. Encouraged by the 
admission of the Baltic States (Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania) into NATO in 
2003, Saakashvilli also tried to bring Georgia into the organization. In an 
open challenge to Moscow’s leadership in the region, Saakashvili 
positioned himself “as the leading regional advocate of color revolutions 
and the overthrow of leaders sympathetic to Moscow.”*’ According to the 
theoretical literature on status, in their immediate neighbourhood, status- 
inconsistent powers “can become quite aggressive and tend to apply more 
competitive strategies leading to conflictive behavior.’ To the dismay of 
Russia, in February 2006, Bush declared Georgia a “beacon of liberty.’”*! 

The Ukrainian Orange Revolution, in particular, became a source of 
major tension. From Russia’s perspective, Western support for Viktor 
Yushchenko’s Orange Revolution was not just about promoting 
democracy; it was also “an existential threat to Putin’s Administration.” 
Tsygankov noted that the defeat of Moscow’s favoured candidate, Victor 
Yanukovich, meant that Putin “lost his sought-after political influence, but 
found a way to remain engaged with the Ukrainian leadership and the 
West.” However, over time, two types of conflict developed in Moscow’s 
relations with Kiev. The first “concerned the Ukrainian aspiration to gain 
membership in NATO” and the second “involved issues of energy trade.” 
Still, what made Russia’s conflict with Ukraine inevitable was the West’s 
lack of recognition for Russia’s values and interests in Eurasia and “the 
critically important role that Ukraine played in the Kremlin’s foreign 
policy calculations.” In accordance with status-seeking theory, Russia 


would be unwilling to give up its position in Eurasia and would therefore 
risk conflict to defend it. Yet, as Freire and Heller argued, it was exactly 
Russia’s claim of exclusive leadership in the region that caused problems 
to the Russian status-seeking strategy in Ukraine. The more “regional 
states questioned Russia’s primacy, the more they challenged Russia’s 
major power identity, eventually accelerating status conflicts with the 
West.”® Putin vowed to continue protecting Russian interests in Ukraine 
“by exerting great power influence in that country.” The presence of the 
Russian fleet in the Crimea, the rights of ethnic Russians and Russian 
business, and Ukraine’s foreign policy orientation would continue to be of 
great concern to Russia. Evidently, Moscow viewed Ukraine’s 
contemporary border, drawn in the Soviet period, as an administrative 
frontier that incorporated millions of Russians. The Bush administration’s 
approach to Ukraine, namely its pressure on the Ukrainian government to 
request NATO membership and “financial support for non-governmental 
organizations (NGO) actively assisting pro-Yushchenko political parties, 
fueled Moscow’s concern that the U.S. was pursuing a neo-containment 
policy.”°’ Certainly, Putin felt that he had been betrayed by the US and 
other Western states with which he had cultivated friendships and had tried 
to establish partnerships. Although in the early 2000s, Putin chose not to 
overplay his opposition to NATO expansion and sought to organize security 
relations with Western countries on the common goal of fighting against 
terrorism, Russia’s relations with the West began to shift away after 
Putin’s reelection as president in March 2004. 

Notwithstanding the above four factors that contributed to the 
deterioration of relations between Russia and the West, Putin engaged in a 
balance of power politics. Putin was able to balance the US and Europe 
against each other. He also balanced China against the US. In the aftermath 
of the American invasion of Iraq in May 2003, Putin invited the Chinese 
president Hu Jintao to Moscow to a summit meeting. Both leaders not only 
shared a similar geopolitical view of global politics, 1.e., a preference for a 
multipolar world, but also found a common cause with the US in opposing 
Islamic extremism. Still, both leaders affirmed friendly relations between 
their countries and their joint commitment to fighting terrorism. A 
significant achievement of the summit was the creation of a new structure 
for the Shanghai Cooperation Organization (SCO), whose membership 


included Russia, Kyrgyzstan, Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan. This 
new structure would serve Russia’s interests in three important ways: first, 
it would “counterbalance the U.S. influence in Central Asia”; second, it 
would “combine the weight of Russia and China in the global balance of 
power”; and third, it would “provide a vehicle for cooperation with those 
nations fighting terrorism.”® 

Concurrently, in May 2003, as a further earnest to its commitment to 
the strategic partnership with the US, the Russian Duma ratified sorT. 
Russia also supported the UN Security Council Resolution 1483 that lifted 
the sanctions imposed by the UN on Iraq (excluding an arms embargo) and 
terminated the oil-for-food program.®’ Yet, in 2004, dissatisfied Russia 
would adopt a confrontational posture with the West to fulfill its status 
aspirations. 


FROM CONVERGENCE TO CONFRONTATION 


Given the abortive outcome of the strategy of social creativity, Putin, after 
being re-elected in March 2004, adopted a strategy of social competition 
with the West so that Russia would be recognized as modern and great. 
From 2004, the policy of reducing the state’s role in society was reversed. 
Instead, the economic sector came under the control of large organizations 
with many of them owned wholly or substantially by the state. The 
strategic energy dialogue with the US foundered when the Kremlin moved 
to consolidate its hold on the energy sector and use its control of energy to 
underpin Russia’s assertive foreign policy. Indeed, in October 2003 the 
arrest of Mikhail Khodorovsky, a man with political ambitions, and the 
subsequent transfer of the assets of Yukos, a giant oil company, to the 
state-owned Rosneft chaired by Igor Sechin in 2004 was an indication that 
tensions between reform and state power were being resolved in favour of 
the state.”° Putin was fulfilling the aim of derzhavniki, which advocated a 
strong and powerful state “which can maintain order and serve as a 
guarantee against anarchy and instability, a relatively traditional Russian 
view of the state’s role.”’' As such, Russia’s initial economic policy of 
diversification became rhetoric, “while the administration relied ever 
more heavily on resource nationalism.”” 

In his second term, from 2004 to 2008, Putin revised Russia’s foreign 
policy with regard to the ME as well. Russia’s strategy required courting 
Iran and the Palestinian Hamas without undermining the advantages of 
promoting trade with oil-rich Arab states, such as Saudi Arabia. It is 
noteworthy to state that the annual volume of Russian-Saudi trade 
increased from $88.5 million in 1999 to $400 million, although still 
modest, by the end of 2005.” Russia also tried to improve its relations 
with Israel and build relations with other ME states with moderate regional 
policies. The positive outcome of this new strategy occurred in 2007 when 
Russia was granted, with Saudi backing, observer status at the 
Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC). Cooperation with Muslim 
countries was necessary to restore international prestige and influence. 
The ME provided an excellent opportunity to challenge the US in 
addressing the complex disputes there, which offered opportunities to 
reenter the global stage with greater impact. America’s behaviour in the 


region, especially in Iraq, and its failure in resolving the Palestinian- 
Israeli conflict, allowed Russia to exploit the developments in its favour 
and construct a policy that would enable Moscow to play a significant role 
in the ME. 

Moscow’s declining control in FSss continued to be troubling for the 
Kremlin. The second round of NATO enlargement that occurred in 2004 
included Bulgaria, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Romania, Slovakia, and 
Slovenia was not acceptable for Russia. The public, too, reacted 
overwhelmingly to the alliance’s expansion. The Baltic states were now 
part of the West. Still, Moldova defied Moscow, with EU encouragement; 
American military advisors were positioned in Georgia; Azerbaijan and 
Ukraine sent troops to Iraq; the US had military bases in Central Asia; 
Russia lost influence in Ukraine as a result of the loss of Moscow’s 
candidate, Victor Yanukovych, in the presidential election. Taken together, 
these developments constituted a significant geopolitical decline for 
Russia and threatened Russia’s sphere of strategic interests. Putin 
abandoned the policy of partnership with the US and NATO. Furthermore, 
Putin “built up the perception that they were encroaching on or seeking to 
encircle Russia, and in response, announced a program of rearmament.””* 
Obviously, Russia reverted from the strategy of social creativity to the 
strategy of social competition and became an opponent to the West. Thus, 
“acting on the perception of encirclement by the Western civilization 
Russia sought to defend itself not just on military and diplomatic grounds, 
but also in the area of regime consolidation.””” For example, the “Kremlin 
began to position Russia as a power with its own special characteristics 
since the mid-2000 introducing restrictions against Western NGOs, political 
organizations and state-critical media.””° 

The theoretical literature on status suggested that countries with 
limited capabilities make efforts to strengthen their structural capability 
portfolio. The Kremlin, throughout the first decade of the 2000s, sought to 
develop Russia’s economic capabilities and _ potential, thereby 
acknowledging the close relationship between economic strength and 
international status. Tsygankov rightly noted that “without its energy 
capabilities and its readiness to defend its core interests in Eurasia, Russia 
would not have been taken seriously by Western and non-Western 
powers.”’’? On 27 May 2004, Putin addressed the Federal Assembly, 


declaring, “for the first time in a long time, Russia has become a 
politically and economically stable country ... Our goals are absolutely 
clear. They include a strengthening of Russia’s position in the world.’’’”® 
The application of an assertive foreign policy to confront the US under 
Putin became possible through the emerging influence of Russia in the 
global energy sector. Oil and gas became important economic weapons 
used by the Kremlin to project and exert domestic and international 
political power and influence. The oil and gas sector required the securing 
of land routes for pipelines and seaports for shipping, something that 
further helped explain Russia’s behaviour and its geostrategic view of the 
world. By contrast, the US was losing prestige because of its failure in 
Iraq. However, the US was not a weak power, and Russia was not as strong 
as Putin depicted. The excessive interdependence between power and 
energy had its drawbacks. According to Alexei Arbatov, the main problem 
with Putin’s “managed democracy” and “executive vertical” was that “the 
country’s present economic wellbeing and political stability rested on a 
very fragile and short lived foundations, because it was based on 
unprecedented global energy prices.” 

Domestically, the most serious challenge to Russia’s power came in 
May 2004 when Ahmad Kadyrov, the pro-Russian Chechen president, was 
assassinated and when in September 2004 Chechen terrorists took more 
than a thousand people hostage in a school in Beslan, North Ossetia. 
Shamil Basaev, a Chechen commander, took responsibility for the act, 
demanding the withdrawal of Russian troops from Chechnya. In the 
process of releasing the hostages, 330 women and children died.*° Russia 
installed Ramzan Kadyrov as the new leader in Chechnya. This terrorist 
incident happened when the Kremlin was stabilizing the situation in 
Chechnya to pinpoint Russia’s progress in fighting terrorism. Moscow’s 
reaction to the Beslan incident was hardly in line with the pragmatic 
Westernist course. 

The West criticized Moscow’s use of excessive force to liberate the 
hostages. Yet, “governments could not fight terrorism effectively unless 
they sacrifice some of their democratic substance.”*! Moscow was angered 
“when 115 American and European foreign policy specialists and 
politicians published a stinging criticism of Putin’s authoritarian regime 
and foreign policy aggression.” Furthermore, the debate about human 


rights standards in the Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe 
was viewed by many Russians “as an institutional setting for systematic 
attacks on Russia.’*? Yet, Russian identity was constructed through 
communication with and reference to Europe. Not only was the EU capable 
of exerting influence upon Russia, as it did in the 1990s, but Russia might 
also have some impact on Europe too. 

The destruction of the secular regime in Iraq in 2003 and the 
termination of Saddam Hussein’s dictatorship “let loose sectarianism, 
radicalism, and terrorism, which mutated to the new form of an Islamic 
state in Syria and Iraq (ists).”* The US-led invasion of Iraq in 2003 
without the UN Security Council approval magnified Russia’s sense of 
irrelevance and frustration. The divergence of interests between the US 
and Russia about NATO expansion coincided with an intensifying regional 
struggle in the ME, as Iran and Syria made a bid for regional supremacy. 
Moscow signalled that it was willing to return to the ME as an active player 
to balance US dominance in the region and engage in international 
diplomacy as a means to preserve its influence in international politics. In 
October 1994 Kozyrev had reached an agreement with Damascus on a 
repayment schedule of Syria’s debt stretching to 2015. This agreement 
cleared the way for better relations between Syria and Russia, which still 
had a presence at a Mediterranean naval base at Tartus near the Latakia 
province of Syria as well as hundreds of military and civilian specialists 
working in the country. Putin’s ability to reach a settlement with Syria set 
a pattern that would be replicated with Libya and Algeria, two former 
Soviet client states. 

In January 2005, Bashar al-Assad’s visit to Moscow culminated in an 
agreement that would reduce the Syrian debt to Russia from $13.4 billion 
to $3.6 billion.** This agreement would pave the way for Syria to purchase 
Russian weaponry, including advanced fighter jets and surface-to-air 
missile systems. What was more important, Syria allowed Russia to 
refurbish its naval facility in Tartus, used by the Soviet Mediterranean 
fleet to refuel. In the Cold War era, spreading influence in the ME was 
important for the Soviet posture in the region. Thus, in 2005, the 
resumption of the military relationship between Damascus and Moscow 
became crucial in rebuilding Russia’s position of influence in the region. 


As for Iran, Russia shared with the West a commitment of 
nonproliferation of nuclear weapons and tried to prevent Tehran from 
acquiring nuclear weapons. Concurrently, it had strong economic ties to 
Iran and was reluctant to impose the rigorous sanctions against Iran that 
the US had demanded. As noted in chapter 1, Russia had constructed a 
nuclear plant at Bushehr, and it would have liked to obtain new contracts 
for additional plants Tehran planned to build. The contentious issue 
between Iran and the West was Iran’s program of uranium enrichment. In 
June 2005, Iran’s newly elected nationalist president Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad vowed to go ahead with uranium enrichment. This was the 
most damaging aspect of Ahmadinejad’s foreign policy. 

In fact, the nuclear issue in Iranian-Western relations became an urgent 
problem in the summer of 2002 when an Iranian dissident group, the 
Mujahedin Khalg, declared that Iran was building a nuclear enrichment 
facility in Natanz and a heavy water reactor plant in Arak.* In late 2005, a 
compromise was reached between Presidents Bush and Putin to permit 
Iran to enrich uranium in Russia under Russian supervision. Iran kept the 
idea as an option for further discussion. Russia, which was hoping to 
shield Iran from UN sanctions, was disappointed. It is out of the scope of 
this chapter to examine in detail the negotiations between Iran and the 
West on the nuclear program, yet it is noteworthy to stress that in 2006 
Russia accepted the inevitability of sanctions against Iran. However, 
Moscow still wanted sanctions to exclude the Russian-built nuclear plant 
at Bushehr and its delivery of the fuel necessary for its operation to 
maintain dialogue with Iran. The UN Security Council Resolution 1737 had 
teeth. Iran was required to suspend all uranium enrichment, including 
research. All UN member states were “advised” to take necessary measures 
to prevent Iran from acquiring materials, equipment, or technology that 
would facilitate enrichment, reprocessing, or the development of nuclear- 
weapons delivery systems.*® 

In 2007, the second UN Security Council Resolution 1747 imposing 
additional sanctions intended to stop nuclear proliferation did not resolve 
the fundamental problems between Iran and the West.*’ As a result, “Putin 
was compelled to resume his delicate balancing act, as he sought to 
maintain credibility with both his Western and Eastern partners.’** To 
prevent additional sanctions, Putin took the initiative to hold a meeting 


with Ahmadinejad. The meeting was held in Tehran and involved the five 
littoral states of the Caspian Sea. The participants discussed the legal 
status of the Caspian Sea, especially to determine each state’s zone of 
national jurisdiction. The commitment to nuclear nonproliferation, the 
non-use of force among the five littoral states, and opposition to terrorism 
were also discussed. Although no decisions were made at the summit, 
Russia succeeded in enhancing its influence with both Iran and the US. It 
was in Moscow’s interest to prevent Iran from uranium enrichment and to 
dissuade the US from considering the use of force against Iran. As a 
matter of fact, “With the U.S. Putin was a partner in keeping Iran nuclear 
free; with Iran he was a partner in diminishing U.S. influence in the 
region.”*° 

In his address to the Russian Federal Assembly in 2005, Putin, without 
much elaboration, declared that the collapse of the Soviet Union was “the 
greatest geopolitical disaster of the twentieth century.””? That said, Putin 
revealed his aim to restore Russia’s status as a global power. In 2007, 
Putin’s speech at the 43rd Munich Conference on Security Policy “seemed 
to be Russia’s sole post-Soviet ideological document and key to 
understanding how the relationship between Russia and the U.S. reached 
today’s nadir.”’! At the core of Putin’s frustration and anger was his view 
of the US dangerously intervening into the affairs of sovereign states. 
Putin said: 


Independent legal norms are, as a matter of fact, coming increasingly 
closer to one state’s legal system. One state and, of course, first and 
foremost the United States, has overstepped its national borders in 
every way. This is visible in the economic, political, cultural and 
educational policies it imposes on other nations. Who is happy about 
this??? 


Putin’s emotional speech at Munich should be read within the context 
of international competition for power, status, and prestige. Before 2005, 
Putin sought to avoid challenging the US and its dominance in the world 
because he remained hopeful of improving ties with the US even after 
Washington unilaterally withdrew from the ABM treaty. However, when 
Russia did not receive due recognition from the US Putin demonstrated an 


aggressive rhetorical style in relations with the US in an interview with 
Kommersant. Putin emphasized that the basis of his scepticism included 
the continuous military support of Georgia by the US and its unchanged 
intension to deploy elements of a missile defense system in Europe.” 
Putin’s reactions were amplified by perceptions of the increased strength 
of Russia, which sought higher status. 

Putin appealed to Russia’s European partners “to the effect that Russia 
should play an increasingly active role in world affairs.” With regard to 
the unipolar world order dominated by the US, he told the participants at 
Munich that “the world has changed.” Hence, states “would like to interact 
with responsible and independent partners with whom they could work 
together in reconstructing a fair and democratic world order that would 
ensure security and prosperity for all.” Putin considered the “unipolar 
model not only unacceptable but also impossible in today’s world” 
because “the model itself is flawed and at its basis there is and can be no 
moral foundation for modern civilization.”** Putin asserted that NATO’s 
expansion did not relate to modernization of the alliance or ensuring 
security in Europe but represented “‘a serious provocation that reduces the 
level of mutual trust ... against whom is this expansion intended? And 
what happened to the assurances our Western partners made after the 
dissolution of the Warsaw Pact? ... Now they are trying to impose new 
dividing lines and walls on us.’”* In 2007, Russia reacted strongly to US 
plans to deploy a missile shield in Eastern Europe, ostensibly directed at 
Iran, in Poland and the Czech Republic. Russia felt that the US had 
violated its commitment not to deploy significant conventional military 
forces on territories of states that recently joined NATO, which was part of 
the 1997 Russia-NATO Founding Act. Moscow reacted by suspending 
Russian cooperation with the Conventional Forces in Europe Treaty, a key 
Cold War-era arms limitation agreement.”° Still, in August 2007, Russia 
resumed regular strategic bomber patrols over the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans.”’ 

US Defense Secretary Robert Gates addressed the same conference. He 
responded to Putin saying that the US and Russia were partners in several 
undertakings. However, Moscow’s policies “seem to work against 
international stability,’ especially arms sales to Iran and its use of energy 
for “political coercion.”’® Yet, critics of the United States’ handling of 


relations with Russia warned the Bush administration. Indeed, Ted Galen 
Carpenter, vice president for defense and foreign policy studies at the Cato 
Institute, reiterated that the US government should begin treating Russia 
with more respect and caution than it had in the previous years.” 

Russia’s assertive foreign policy toward the West would continue 
during Dmitri Medvedev’s rule, elected president in March 2008. In the 
next section, I examine how Russia continued to struggle against the West 
and the EU to protect its national interests and play a role on the global 
stage as a major power. 


RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY DURING MEDVEDEV’S PRESIDENCY 


On 3 March 2008, Dmitri Medvedev was elected president of the Russian 
Federation. By no means would Medvedev’s election put an end to Putin’s 
era. On 7 May, Medvedev chose Putin as prime minister. Putin vowed that 
Medvedev’s foreign policy would not be less assertive and less nationalist 
in its orientation in pursuing Russia’s national interests. There should be 
no expectations of significant changes in Russia’s threat perceptions and 
security policies. In 2008, the clash of interests between Russia and the 
West in the post-Soviet space turned into conflict. 

First, in February 2008 the West recognized Kosovo’s unilateral 
declaration of independence without UN approval. Putin had strongly 
opposed Kosovo’s independence. Russia was still resentful of NATO’s 
humanitarian military operation over Kosovo in 1999 and its intervention 
against Serbia. Russian diplomats drew parallels between Kosovo and the 
two Georgian breakaway regions of Abkhazia and South Ossetia. If 
Kosovo was allowed to be independent, why would the two breakaway 
regions of Georgia not be independent as well?! To provide empirical 
substance, Medvedev’s pan-European diplomacy may be understood in 
terms of initial steps to establish a foreign policy. Medvedev, speaking in 
Berlin in June 2008, articulated a broad perspective on Europe “from 
Vancouver to Vladivostok” and proposed a new European treaty to 
establish a new security architecture moving beyond NATO expansion and 
the conflict in Kosovo. Medvedev reiterated the need to strengthen 
international law and “urged to move beyond Atlanticism by developing 
an equal partnership between the Eu, the U.S. and Russia.’’!°! Medvedev’s 
security initiative found strong support among Westernizers and statists. 
Despite sufficient backing at home, Medvedev’s vision did not receive 
support at the international level. Some European nations, like Germany 
and France remained wary of Medvedev’s initiative because they found it 
dissatisfactory. The US also dismissed it. US Secretary of State Hilary 
Clinton found that a new European treaty was unnecessary. Clinton 
described Medvedev’s initiative as reflecting “a certain envy” among “our 
partners.”!° 

Second, in April 2008 the NATO summit in Bucharest invited Georgia 
and Ukraine to join the Membership Action Plan (MAP) of NATO and 


welcomed their aspirations for membership. The outcome of the Bucharest 
summit angered the Russians without satisfying the Georgians and 
Ukrainians.'° Putin, who met NATO leaders at Bucharest, stated Moscow’s 
opposition to Georgian and Ukrainian membership, to plans for missile 
shield in Poland and the Czech Republic, and to recognition of Kosovo. 
Georgian membership in NATO would put the US in the South Caucasus 
with direct access to the oil and pipelines of the Caspian Sea. Ukrainian 
membership would have been dangerous for Russia because of the 
historical ties between the two Slavic nations, the Russian population in 
Eastern Ukraine, and the location of Russia’s Black Sea fleet in Sevastopol 
in the Crimea. Tsygankov rightly noted that “the West’s geopolitical 
advances into what Russia has traditionally viewed its sphere of interests 
and the desire expressed by post-revolutionary Georgia and Ukraine to 
join the Western alliance exacerbated Russia’s sense of vulnerability and 
isolation with respect to the West.”! In his last of the twenty-eight 
meetings with Bush, Putin continued to argue, in vain, for a joint missile 
defense program in place of the US plan in Eastern Europe. Putin 
continued to act as a power broker and mediator between competing 
groups within the Kremlin. Putin was critical of the liberal school and 
sympathetic to the group, supported by Deputy Prime Minister Igor 
Sechin, which prioritized the military sector and excessively centralized 
energy-oriented model of development. 

The EU too had been expanding eastward. In May 2008, the EU unveiled 
its Eastern Partnership (EaP) initiative, a program to foster economic 
prosperity in the FSR, such as Ukraine, and integrate them into the EU 
economy. Evidently, Russia viewed the plan as hostile to its interests and 
values in the near abroad. The European Neighbourhood Policy in general 
and the EaP in particular revealed a gap in perception between Russia and 
the EU. Andrey Makarychev noted that the EU and Russia interacted with 
each other in a contested area dubbed “near abroad” by Russia and, 
alternatively, “common neighbourhood” by the Eu.'° Within this context, 
James Nixey noted that the drawback in the Evu’s policy was that regional 
issues, such as “frozen conflicts,’ were not at the top of its agenda. 
Another mistake was that the EU “put a lot of effort into building bridges, 
the existence of which Putin denied.” Nixey added that “evidence of 


misdemeanor was continually ignored because it did not fit the narrative 
of a developing partnership.” 

In spite of the conflicts over the EaP, Moscow continued to refer to 
strategic partnership with the EU as a priority for Russia’s modernization. 
It is important to match Medvedev’s vision of Russia’s relations with the 
EU with those of existing schools of foreign policy thinking in Russia. The 
liberal school, with close ties to Medvedev and presidential adviser Arkadi 
Dvorkovich, supported Medvedev’s initiative of integrating Russia with 
European institutions, which many of them viewed as indispensable for 
Russia’s economic development. For example, a report issued by a liberal 
think tank headed by Igor Yurgents presented the country as bound to the 
EU “by a legal treaty on strategic partnership in military, energy, political, 
and cultural areas.” The report described the EU and Russia “as two entities 
with shared values, security interests, and visions of world order.’’!°’ 
Russia must be “pragmatic” in devoting the country’s scarce resources to 
the objectives of achieving global influence as an independent power as 
well as regional dominance “mainly in soft-power terms, rather than as 
imperial control over cIS_ states.”'°’ Russia was economically and 
culturally bound to Europe. Indeed, “Europe was the destination for 48 per 
cent of Russia’s trade, 78 per cent of its tourists, and 80 per cent” of its 
energy transportation routes.'” Those favouring the statist line of foreign 
policy thinking, like Fyodor Lukyanov and Aleksandr Khramchikhin, also 
supported Medvedev. They viewed the lack of strategic ties with the West 
as a tough predicament for Russia because of the nation’s weakness and 
the rising power of China.!'° Although statists valued stronger ties with the 
EU or the US, such ties should not be at the expense of Russia’s ability to 
act independently and develop relationships with non-Western countries. 
From a geopolitical approach, the neighbours were viewed as transit 
countries that constitute a “buffer zone” against the unfriendly “big 
other.”''' As for Russia, the EU was trying to create a “sphere of influence” 
in Eastern Europe. Still, “in the eyes of Russian leaders, EU expansion was 
a stalking horse for NATO expansion.”!!? 

To counter the EU’s EaP initiative, on 29 May 2014 the presidents of 
Belarus, Kazakhstan, and Russia signed the treaty on the Eurasian 
Economic Union (EAEU), which came into effect on 1 January 2015. 
Russia’s path to great power status continued to rely on distinctive 


elements, consistent more with a social creativity strategy than social 
mobility. It is noteworthy that the EAEU was created by Russian initiative 
to maintain Russia’s influence in the former Soviet region and solve 
regional problems that could serve the country well. Armenia and 
Kyrgyzstan joined the EAEU respectively in October 2014 and in August 
2015. The economic preliminary steps aimed to establish a full political 
Eurasian Union that “intended to provide Russia with the instruments for 
control in creating an alternative pole to the EU-centric order.”!'? Putin 
stated, “today we have created a powerful, attractive center of economic 
development, a big regional market that unites more than 170 million 
people.”''* Russia’s economic initiative in Eurasia would improve its 
regional standing. Indeed, “by engaging in architectures of cooperation, 
such as creating, sustaining, and participating in networks of 
intergovernmental organizations is consistent with a social creativity 
strategy of status enhancement.”!! 

Russia’s geopolitical idea was to restore Russia’s economic and 
political influence on the post-Soviet space to stand up to all competitors 
on the world stage. By establishing the EAEU, Moscow’s aim was to fulfill 
its ambitious goal of building a more unified version of Eurasia. As such, 
“Eurasianism provided the ideological glue and Russia, of course, was the 
self-appointed head of the Eurasian civilization.”!'® If the EAEU were to 
succeed in its economic and political goals, “it would represent the EU’s 
geopolitical contemporary in the East, attracting those European countries 
with non-Western historical and cultural roots seeking an alternative to the 
EU in order to support development, independence and _ political 
economy.”!!” 

The foreign policy concept the Russian Federation adopted on 12 
January 2008 stated Russia’s global priorities. First, the new world order 
should be based on the principles of equality, mutual respect, and mutually 
beneficial cooperation, as well as the norms of international law and the 
provisions of the UN charter. A system of bilateral and multilateral 
partnerships should be established to ensure the stability of Russia’s 
international position in the face of international foreign policy volatility. 
Russia’s “balanced and multi-vector” foreign policy stemmed from its 
geopolitical position as the largest Euro Asian power and the West’s 
gradual departure from the world’s economic centre. Russia would fully 


engage in structures, such as the G8, the Troika (Russia, India, and China), 
and the BRIC (Brazil, Russia, India, China).''* On 24 December 2010, South 
Africa was added to the BRIC grouping of states so that it became BRICS. 
Institutional integration at the regional level was also important for Russia 
to enhance its status. 

Second, to strengthen international security, Russia reaffirmed its 
policy of developing multilateral foundations of nonproliferation of 
nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass destruction. Russia would 
also meet the threats of international terrorism, organized crime, the 
spread of weapons of mass destruction, and regional conflicts.!'? Russia 
possessed real capacity to play a well-deserved role globally. 

Third, the document identified regional priorities that included the 
following: the cis as a regional organization for multilateral political 
dialogue and economic development, the csTo, and the strengthening of 
the Shanghai Cooperation Organization (sco). By playing an important 
role in establishing international coalitions, such as the sco, Russia’s 
standing in the non-Western world had improved. Russia also intended to 
further develop its relations with Turkey, Egypt, Algeria, Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Libya, Pakistan, and other leading regional states in 
bilateral and multilateral formats.'”° 

On 7 August 2008 Georgia attacked Tskhinvali, South Ossetia’s capital, 
to restore its sovereignty on the breakaway region. South Ossetia separated 
from Georgia in the 1990s and had established its own government, staffed 
by large numbers of Russian employees. This Georgian act provoked 
Russia. On 8 August Russia invaded Georgia to protect its sphere of 
influence among the member states of the cis or, as Medvedev said, 
“Russia’s zone of privileged interests.”'?' In accordance with the 
theoretical literature on _ status-inconsistent powers, Russia acted 
aggressively in its immediate neighbourhood when its regional status was 
challenged. Furthermore, in accordance with statusseeking theory, Russia 
was unwilling to give up its position in Fss and therefore risked conflict to 
defend it. The 2008 Russian-Georgian war seriously undermined Tbilisi’s 
hopes of accession to the EU or NATO. With Georgia becoming a NATO 
member, the strategic interests of Russia would be challenged, thus 
provoking Russia to defend them aggressively. Russia’s power politics 
“was a demonstration that Russia had recovered its status as a great power 


and was demanding recognition as such.”’!”? Yet, Freire and Heller argued 
that Russia would face “a number of negative consequences from its 
aggressive policy, including Ukraine’s further alienation from Russia or 
the increase of Moscow’s partial international isolation in the form of 
Western sanctions.” These empirical observations weaken the theoretical 
argument that status-overachievers “can successfully pursue aggressive 
policies of status enhancement in their region, thereby keeping the costs of 
such aggression low.”!”? 

The August 2008 war in the South Caucasus heralded a new stage in 
Russian-Western relations. Russia would no longer tolerate further 
expansion of NATO or expansion of US influence in Fss. The Russian 
posture was clearly stated by Russia’s foreign minister Sergie Lavrov who 
said, “it 1s up to the American side to decide whether it wants a 
relationship with Russia that our two peoples deserve. The geopolitical 
reality we will have to deal with at the end of the day will inevitably force 
us to cooperate.” !*4 

In January 2009, Barack Obama was elected president. Obama’s 
foreign policy toward Russia would differ from his predecessor, mainly 
because during his campaign he promised the American people “to make 
adjustments in ways that would not be so disruptive that they created 
uncertainty or unforeseen problems.”!** He delivered on his promise of 
withdrawing US troops from Iraq in December 2011. The Obama 
administration’s policy to “reset” relations with Russia was announced by 
Vice President Joe Biden during his Munich speech in February 2009. The 
Obama administration believed that a more positive relationship with 
Russia would be in the interest of the US. Obama, was an internationalist 
and “not limited by isolationism and exceptionalism,” and “his 
commitment to diplomatic negotiations suggested that he shared Lavrov’s 
belief that shared interests in the face of geopolitical realities would 
underscore the necessity of U.S. Russian cooperation.’”!?° Obama’s 
attempt to “reset” ties with Russia presented the Kremlin with a new 
opportunity to address its security perception. 

The US had to move on some issues of interest to Russia. Indeed, at 
the Moscow summit held from 6 to 8 July 2009 Medvedev and Obama 
signed a deal on parameters for negotiations to replace the START 
agreement, which would expire in December 2009, with the goal of 


reducing nuclear weapons, a major shift from the Bush administration’s 
approach.!?’ The American missile defense system would be reconfigured 
so that the US would think about intercepting shortrange and medium- 
range missiles, rather than long-range missiles. As for Russia, it would not 
go ahead with plans to deploy medium-range missiles in Kaliningrad, a 
Russian enclave that borders NATO members Poland and Lithuania. After 
complex negotiations, both sides reached a compromise that allowed 
Moscow to withdraw from the treaty if it considered itself threatened by 
US missile defenses.!78 

More broadly, the Obama administration embraced a multilateral 
approach to tackle key transnational threats, such as terrorism. In his 
commencement speech in Moscow on 7 July, Obama said, “America wants 
a strong, peaceful and prosperous Russia. This belief is rooted in our 
respect for the Russian people, and a shared history between our nations 
that goes beyond competition.”'”? Obama’s foreign policy sought to 
address Russia’s dissatisfaction with its status and reduce conflict with 
other European powers. Obama’s reset also sought to accommodate Russia 
by recognizing its potential as a significant player in international affairs. 
In addition to the status accommodation aspects of the reset, Moscow’s 
cooperation was motivated by recognition of the dangers of dependence on 
natural resource exports and the need to diversify. Moscow realized that 
the 2008—09 financial crisis required cooperation with the West if it were 
to obtain foreign investment and technology. 

Obama called for a reset to refocus a relationship that “had suffered 
from a sense of drift” in recent years. According to Obama, the reset 
“must be more than a fresh start between the Kremlin and the White 
House, though this is important. It must be a sustained effort among the 
American and Russian people to identify mutual interests and to expand 
dialogue and cooperation that can pave the way to progress.”!°° 

The American gain from the July 2009 Moscow summit was a Russian 
agreement to allow NATO ground and air transit through its territory for 
troops and supplies for Afghanistan. Russian participation in the Northern 
Distribution Network (NDN) allowed the US to expand more efficient and 
direct routes that offered a strategic and vital alternative to the Pakistan 
routes.!*! 


Another American gain was Russia’s agreement on UN Security 
Council Resolution 1929, the most comprehensive set of sanctions against 
Iran to date that included tougher financial controls and an expanded arms 
embargo. US-Russian partnership in drafting this resolution was critical to 
its successful adoption.'*? Among other measures, Resolution 1929 called 
on Iran “not to undertake any activity related to ballistic missiles capable 
of delivering nuclear weapons, including launches using ballistic missile 
technology.”'*? Equally important for Washington and Moscow was that 
Russia postponed its $800 million contract to sell S-300 air defense 
systems to Tehran. These defense systems were a major concern to both 
the US and Israel. Iran accused Russia of capitulating to US and Israeli 
pressure. Apparently, Russia’s agreement stemmed from its own growing 
suspicion of Iran’s nuclear program and its confidence that Obama was 
more committed to the avoidance of military force than had been his 
predecessor Bush. However, Russia did not stop fuelling the nuclear 
reactor it built for Iran at Bushehr.'** Both, the Bush and Obama 
administrations, found out “that there were limits to how far Russia would 
distance itself from one of its few remaining partners in the Middle 
East.’’!35 

After agreeing to replace the START agreement of 1991, Presidents 
Obama and Medvedev signed the new START treaty in Prague on 8 April 
2010. The new treaty limited each side to 1,550 deployed strategic 
warheads, 700 deployed strategic delivery vehicles, and 800 deployed and 
non-deployed IcBM launchers, including heavy bombers equipped with 
nuclear armaments.'*° In their joint statement, both presidents 
acknowledged their commitment to continuing the development of a new 
strategic relationship based on mutual trust, openness, predictability and 
cooperation by following up on the new START treaty. 

In Central Asia, the violent overthrow of Kyrgyzstan’s President 
Bakiev in February 2010 came after he reneged on the issue of closing the 
American air base at Manas that was a transit centre for the NATO 
operations in Afghanistan. Bakiev’s decision angered the Russians, and 
there was speculation that the Russians had a hand in his ousting. For 
Moscow, the outbreak of violence in the cities of Osh and Jalabad in June 
2010 was viewed as an attempt by the West to provoke another colour 
revolution. Bakiev, who had established himself as a corrupt autocrat, tried 


to play Moscow and Washington against each other as rival bidders for 
influence. In the spirit of reset, Presidents Obama and Medvedev, on 24 
June, issued a joint statement affirming their “common interest in 
supporting the people of Kyrgyzstan in their efforts to prevent further 
violence, address the current humanitarian crisis, and restore stability and 
democracy.”'?? In October 2011 the new President of Kyrgyzstan, 
Alzambeck Atambaev, announced his intention to close the US transit 
facility when its lease expired in July 2014. In September 2012, Putin 
signed an agreement that extended the lease on Russia’s military base at 
Kant. Concurrently, Atambaev planned to establish an additional base 
under the auspices of the CSTO in the city of Osh.'** 

If the events in Kyrgyzstan provided an unanticipated venue for US- 
Russian cooperation, Ukraine receded as a contentious US-Russia issue. In 
the presidential election of February 2010, Victor Yanukovych, who was 
rejected by the Ukrainians during the Orange Revolution in November 
2004, defeated former Prime Minister Yulia Tymoshenko. For twenty 
years, “the country was irresponsibly governed, and it was far from certain 
that EU and IMF mandated reform would extirpate the instincts of a bloated 
and avaricious state.”'*’ After his election, Yanukovych renewed the 
Russian lease on the Black Sea fleet, allowing the Russian navy to remain 
in the Crimea until 2042. He also declared that Ukraine was not interested 
in NATO membership and indicated a willingness to accommodate Russia 
in strengthening its presence in the Ukrainian economy. Although 
Yanukovych argued in favour of the Deep and Comprehensive Free Trade 
Agreement between Ukraine and the Eu that first began in 1999, the jailing 
of Tymoshenko created a major obstacle to looser relations with Brussels. 
With the NATO membership issue off the table, US policy toward Ukraine 
no longer aroused Russia’s anger. Yet, despite the improvement of 
relations under Yanukovych, partnership between Russia and Ukraine 
remained limited because Yanukovych did not sell controlling shares of 
Ukrainian Naftogas to Gazprom and later on declined the customs union 
offer, which required agreement on common external tariffs. 

The reset did little to solve the Georgian conflict that continued to 
remain a contentious issue between Russia and the US. The Kremlin 
criticized the Obama administration for its support of Georgia. Moreover, 
Russia and Georgia accused each other of supporting separatist groups in 


each other’s country. The Obama administration urged restraint on both 
sides and refused to recognize Abkhazia and South Ossetia as independent 
entities. In the October 2012 parliamentary elections, Saakashvili’s party 
was defeated. The opposition leader Bidzina Ivanishvili, who was close to 
Moscow, became prime minister. The US reached out to Ivanishvili in an 
attempt to mend Georgian-Russian relations and “moved to de-legitimize 
Saakashvili and the Rose Revolution.” Angela Stent rightly noted that the 
Georgian situation “symbolized the larger issue of how to reconcile 
Russian and U.S. interests in the post-Soviet space, part of the broader 
question of how to improve Euro-Atlantic security architecture two 
decades after the Cold War.”!*° 

After the forming of the Eurasian Customs Union of Belarus, 
Kazakhstan, and Russia on | January 2010, the US and Russia intensified 
their discussion regarding Russia’s wTo accession. The US pledged to 
provide additional technical assistance to help speed the process of 
revising Russia’s wro Working Party Report taking into account the 
Eurasian Customs Union. In 2012, Russia was admitted to the wro after 
two decades of negotiations. Russia’s entry into the WTO was a major 
status achievement and recognition by the international community of its 
importance in the world. 

Despite these promising beginnings, the reset in 2011—12 appeared to 
be falling because it had no “contingency plan.”'*! The reset was focused 
on obtaining agreements on particular issues, without connection to a 
broader vision for American-Russian relations. As observed by Thomas 
Graham, a former senior director for Russia in the Bush administration, 
the problem with the reset was that it never had a coherent answer for 
“what the two countries should aspire to now so as to foreclose a return to 
dangerous geopolitical rivalry and hold open the promise of mutually 
advantageous strategic partnership.”'*? NATO and Russia cooperated on 
practical issues such as antipiracy, counterterrorist exercises, and counter 
narcotics in Afghanistan. However, the differences between their views 
remained a fundamental obstacle to cooperation. From Washington’s point 
of view, the only way to overcome Moscow’s antipathy toward NATO was to 
continue to engage Russia in the NATO-Russia Council, created in 2002, for 
joint projects and cooperation. 


In June 2011, the NATO-Russia Council rejected Moscow’s idea of a 
joint antimissile system in favour of two separate systems linked by 
information exchange. Russia wanted an integrated ballistic missile 
defense system with overlapping Russian and NATO components and shared 
control over missile launch detection, threat assessment, and choice of 
response. However, Russia’s concept of shared operations and control over 
European missile defense differs markedly from the NATO version. On the 
23rd of November 2011, Medvedev accused the US and Nato of 
undermining Russia’s security. Russia felt humiliated when Washington 
refused to provide legally binding guarantees that the Obama 
administration’s European Phased Adaptive Approach to European missile 
defense would not be directed against Russia.'*? Medvedev also warned 
“there might be grounds for our country to withdraw from the new 
START.”’!44 Russia consequently felt disrespected as an equal power and saw 
its legitimate security interests ignored. Although Medvedev’s rhetoric 
was intended for domestic politics, 1t would be wrong to infer that his 
tough line was entirely campaign fodder. Russia had national security 
needs and concerns that were evoked by the US and NaTo missile defense 
plans.!*° 

Both Washington’s refusal to provide guarantees that the European 
missile defense would not be directed against Russia and Medvedev’s 
accusation that the US and NATO were undermining Russia’s security 
provided strong evidence to support H1. Although Obama tried to address 
Russia’s perceptions of insecurity, the US did not recognize Russia’s major 
power identity because both the US and Russia anticipated the other would 
emerge as a primary threat. Russia still perceived itself as a member of the 
elite club of powerful states not obligated to defer to the US, however both 
the US and NATO did not accord higher status to Russia because they 
perceived Russia to be a threat “in terms of both security and status as a 
socio-psychological goal, especially if its status goals were 
accommodated.’’!*° 

In November 2011, the Obama administration announced that the US 
would cease honouring its obligations under the Treaty of Conventional 
Forces in Europe (CFE) with regard to Russia. After three years of patiently 
trying to get Russia to recommit to the CFE, the US realized that Putin’s 
decision in 2007 not to participate in the CFE treaty was final. In December 


2011 the US ambassador to NATO, Ivo Daadler, stated that US and NATO 
plans for European missile defenses would continue with or without 
Russia. According to Daadler Russia’s security concerns were not as 
important as the accelerating Iranian missile threat.'*” 

Although the US and Russia were able to agree on a number of key 
issues, disagreements on other issues, such as missile defense, remained. 
The reset had limits. By the time presidential election politics began to 
heat up in the US and Russia in 2011, Medvedev, on 24 September, 
announced at the congress of the United Russia Party that the party 
congress would support the candidacy of Putin. In the US, the Republican 
Party’s victory in the midterm 2010 elections and the decline in Obama’s 
popularity raised the prospect that Obama’s reelection would not be easily 
achieved. Meanwhile, the revolutions that began in the Arab world in 
December 2010 in Tunisia and extended in 2011 to Egypt, Libya, and 
Syria spread anarchy and uncertainty in the ME and North Africa. The 
protest movements in early 2011 called for democracy and freedom and 
advocated regime change. Chapter 3 will address the Arab Spring, the 
insurgency in Syria in detail, the role of regional actors, and its impact on 
the ME and US-Russian relations. Chapter 3 also will emphasize that as a 
statusinconsistent power Russia adopted a diplomatic posture in the early 
years of the Syrian war and tried to avoid direct military intervention that 
would require more substantial engagement. 

It is important to note that the spread of the revolts in the Arab world 
coincided with the Russian State Duma elections held on 4 December 
2011. The United Russia Party won a majority. The day after the elections, 
thousands of protesters rallied in central Moscow against what they 
viewed as a flawed election. The Kremlin responded by mobilizing pro- 
government Nashi and Young Guard youth groups to hold large 
demonstrations termed “clean victory” to demonstrate that minority 
groups would not be permitted to impose their will on the “majority” of 
voters. On 5 December Secretary of State Hilary Clinton stated that the US 
had “serious concern about the conduct of the elections,” as detailed in the 
OSCE preliminary report and the reports of the Golos, private Russian 
election observers. However, Prime Minister Putin considered Clinton’s 
comments a “signal” to the Russian opposition to “begin active work,” 
with State Department help, to foment unrest.'** The Kremlin was 


unsympathetic to Western criticism and civil society activism and felt that 
the escalation of the protests could destabilize society. Although the 
Obama administration was critical of the apparently flawed Duma 
elections, it called for continued engagement with Russia on issues of 
mutual strategic concern. 

Chapter 2 examined Russia’s foreign policy and the evolution of 
Russian- Western relations from 2001 to 2011. Putin used the strategies of 
social creativity and social competition to enhance Moscow’s bargaining 
power and to reduce political tension with the US. I argued that Russia 
sought an arms control policy to counter US global hegemony. Putin’s first 
term was dominated by the need to cooperate with the West especially in 
the context of the war on terror as a means of achieving honour and 
prestige. The rapprochement between Moscow and Washington that 
followed the 11 September events stemmed from the convergence of 
interests to fight international terrorism. However, in Tsygankov’s view 
Moscow’s support for the war on terror after 11 September had less to do 
with honour and was partly motivated by Putin’s need to reaffirm and 
safeguard Russia’s territorial integrity in the context of dissent in some of 
Russia’s predominantly Muslim areas. Russia also tried to build a political 
coalition with North Korea, China, and Cuba to establish a multipolar 
world and maintain a global balance of power. Russia’s attempts to 
establish a strategic partnership with NATO were unsuccessful because 
NATO’s enlargement policy in 2004 disregarded Russia’s leadership and 
interests in FSS. Russia continued to view FSS as its exclusive zone of 
influence to preserve and promote its values and interests. The findings in 
the first part of this chapter supported H2. Although Russia demonstrated 
responsibility with the US in fighting against international terrorism, 
Washington lacked an active policy to engage Moscow and satisfy Russia’s 
higher status aspirations. 

The American invasion of Iraq in 2003, without UN Security Council 
approval, and the Bush administration’s support of the colour revolutions 
in Georgia, Ukraine, and Kyrgyzstan led to a deterioration of US-Russian 
relations. I argued that Moscow’s loss of influence in Georgia and Ukraine 
constituted a geopolitical decline for Russia in Eurasia. Consequently, 
Putin adopted a strategy of social competition with the West so that Russia 
would be recognized as modern and great. In 2005, the resumption of the 


military relationship between Damascus and Moscow became crucial to 
rebuilding Russia’s position in the ME. 

Chapter 2 also examined Russia’s strong reaction to US plans to deploy 
a missile shield in Eastern Europe, ostensibly directed at Iran, in Poland 
and the Czech Republic. Furthermore, Russia viewed the Eu’s EaP 
initiative as hostile. In 2008, the clash of interests between Russia and the 
West in post-Soviet space turned into conflict. Russia invaded Georgia to 
enhance its status and maintain its values and influence in the South 
Caucasus. In 2009, Obama’s reset policy with Russia failed to reconcile 
American and Russian interests in post-Soviet space and Russian and NATO 
views on missile defense. Russia lost an opportunity to address its security 
perception. The findings in the second part of the chapter support Hl. 
Although Obama tried to accommodate Russia’s security fears, the US did 
not accord higher status to Russia because both powers anticipated each 
other could emerge as threats. In 2008, Medvedev’s proposal of a new all- 
European treaty to establish a new security architecture by moving beyond 
NATO expansion did not appeal to US and European leaders. By 2011, the 
reset largely exhausted its agenda. The West could only engage Russia as 
an equal contributor to shaping the global system if Moscow did not 
harbour revisionist plans that might represent a threat to Western interests. 


Prelude to Military Intervention, 2011—14 


Chapter 3 examines the Syrian insurgency that transformed into civil war, 
the external players in the conflict, and international attempts to stop the 
violence and to initiate peace (the Geneva Communiqué or Geneva I in 
2012 and Geneva II in 2014). Chapter 3 also examines the lack of US 
policy in the ME and Russia’s power-based foreign policy to fill the 
vacuum in light of American diplomatic retreat. The US, along with Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar, and Turkey supported the insurgents battling al-Assad 
whose external military backing had so far come from Russia, Iran, and its 
Lebanese proxy Hizbullah. Since late 2011, Russia had been assertive and 
anti-Western despite lower energy prices and reduced European 
dependence on Russian gas. In 2014, ambitious Russia applied the strategy 
of using force in Ukraine to prompt the West to accept its aspired status 
gain — a strategy of social competition. While suffering from a persistently 
weak economy that rendered military intervention quite costly, Moscow’s 
willingness to use military force in its foreign policy as a means to 
enhance its status seemed highly counterproductive. In this chapter and 
within this context, Hl and H2 are tested. From Moscow’s perspective, 
regime changes in the FSR and ME would pose a direct threat to the Russian 
regime. In 2012, Moscow’s diplomatic and military support of the Syrian 
regime complicated Russia’s relations with international and regional 
players, including Turkey and Saudi Arabia, which supported the Syrian 
opposition by sending arms and money. 


In 2014, Putin expressed willingness to join the Western-led coalition 
to fight against Daesh or IsIs as such a coalition would allow al-Assad’s 
regime to survive, break Moscow’s isolation by lifting the Western 
sanctions that were imposed on it after it annexed the Crimea in March 
2014, and allow Moscow to maintain its political presence in the ME. From 
Moscow’s perspective, the removal of al-Assad by the externally backed 
and financed opposition could not be a prerequisite for any deal to end the 
civil war. The Kremlin believed that it possessed the right and duty to play 
a role in determining the potential outcome of the Ukrainian and Syrian 
conflicts that would affect the peace and security of the international 
system as a whole. From the Kremlin’s perspective, Moscow’s significant 
influence on the international conflict management in Syria via its UNSC 
seat would preserve its influence in international politics. 

I argue that Putin took advantage of America’s lack of clear policy in 
the ME to allow Russia to “gain a non-American door to the region, and to 
international recognition as a player on the global theater.”' After NATO’s 
military intervention in Libya in 2011 and the fall of the Muammar 
Gaddafi’s authoritarian regime, another regime change in the ME could 
lead to a catastrophe in the region. Moscow’s permissive posture 
concerning Western intervention in Libya “provoked a much more anti- 
Western position, taken by the Russian diplomacy in blocking outside 
humanitarian intervention in Syria.” 


RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, AND ARAB DIPLOMACY IN 201 1—12 


In the early spring and summer of 2011 tens of thousands of peaceful 
demonstrators in the southern town of Deraa and elsewhere, initially 
called for democracy and reform rather than regime change.* The Deraa 
protests began in between crucial episodes of the Arab Spring: the 
crackdown on the Shiite opposition in Bahrain and the UN Security Council 
(sc) Resolution 1973 on 17 March 2011, which paved the way for the US 
and NATO intervention in the Libyan conflict. There was a dispute between 
Putin and Medvedev over the non-veto of the resolution in order to bargain 
preferences in Russia’s relations with the West. In 2011, Moscow still 
hoped to improve its relationship with Washington and keep its military 
contracts with France.* However, President Putin believed that Moscow 
was betrayed in 2011 when NATO interpreted Resolution 1973 as a mandate 
to pursue regime change in Libya. Putin would not allow the “Libyan 
scenario to be reproduced in Syria.”° The Western-led Libya intervention 
that led to the fall of Gaddafi not only cost Russia billions of dollars in 
arms sales and jeopardized oil and infrastructure deals but also reactivated 
Russian concerns over a hidden agenda of regime change pursued by the 
West. According to Maria Zakharova, Russia’s foreign ministry 
spokesperson, another regime change in the ME could be a catastrophe that 
“could simply turn the whole region into a black hole.’ Freire and Heller 
argued that “the identity vector” 1s important in understanding Russian 
power politics in Syria. During the Arab Spring the ME became more 
crucial for Russia as it came to be interpreted as a battlefield over two key 
issues: “setting the guiding principles of global order and preserving 
Russia’s centrality in international conflict regulation as an embodiment 
of its international status.’ The events in Syria could not be dealt with in 
isolation but rather as another trend of what appeared to be a sudden and 
complex regional transformation. 

Until March 2011 the Syrian government had relied on its anti-Israeli 
and anti-Western rhetoric to protect itself. Slogans about the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict were rarely heard in Tunisia and Egypt. Tunisian 
president Zein al-Abideen bin Ali left the country and in Egypt the pro- 
American President Hosni Mubarak was ousted by a popular revolt. In 
Syria, the angry anti-al-Assad demonstrators initially had no predilection 


for violence. They wanted reform, democracy, and freedom. In his speech 
in the Syrian parliament on 30 March 2011 al-Assad failed to unveil 
specific reforms that the international community had urged him to take 
and left the country in a state of uncertainty. Instead, al-Assad said that 
Syria was “being subjected to a big conspiracy, whose threads extended 
from countries near and far.”* His speech lacked substance. The opposition 
demanded radical change in the way al-Assad ran the country. The 
protestors wanted the release of thousands of political prisoners, the right 
to free speech, and a multiparty system to replace the Baath Party, which 
had ruled since 1963. 

This chapter does not focus on the internal dynamics of the conflict, 
the brutality of the regime, or the power struggle between the various 
factions of the Syrian opposition. Rather, it focuses on the role of regional 
and international actors in fuelling the conflict and on Russian diplomacy 
via its UNSC seat intended to prevent Western intervention in Syria. 
Certainly, the Syrian conflict is complex and multidimensional, and there 
is an evident interaction between internal and external actors. I offer a 
different interpretation and analysis of the conflict by giving the 
international and regional factors a more central role in the failure of 
Russian and American attempts to resolve the conflict. The US supported 
the protestors’ democratic aspirations ideationally, but Washington’s 
reluctance to get involved militarily stemmed from winding down the war 
in Iraq and fighting the Taliban in Afghanistan. 

When the regime’s internal security force responded to the peaceful 
demonstrators in Deraa with its usual brutality, the protests snowballed 
and spilled over to other cities and were met similarly by regime violence. 
In March to April 2011, the government organized pro-regime counter 
demonstrations in Aleppo, Homs, Hama, and Hasakah to illustrate its 
legitimacy. When the regime’s security forces, military, Mukhabarat, and 
Shabiha(loyal militias) were given free rein to attack the rebels, the 
massacres began. Consequently, the peaceful insurgency took on a 
sectarian nature between the Alawites and the Sunni Muslims.’ The US 
and the West along with Saudi Arabia, Qatar, and Turkey supported 
insurgents battling to topple al-Assad, whose external diplomatic, military, 
and financial backing had so far come from Russia and Iran and its 
Lebanese ally Hizbullah (Party of God). In an interview with the author, 


Walid Jumblatt the leader of the Progressive Socialist Party in Lebanon 
said, “Hizbullah is an extension of Shiite Iran in Lebanon and it enjoys a 
special standing in Iran.”!° 

Turkish Prime Minister Recep Tayyep Erdogan’s foreign policy over 
the previous decade had been to eliminate Turkey’s problems with 
neighbouring states, increase trade with those states, and establish itself as 
a regional power. Accordingly, Erdogan urged al-Assad to choose reform 
over repression and the killing of unarmed civilian protestors after the 
regime used tanks to crush the rebellion. Initially, Erdogan’s reluctance to 
take sides stemmed from Turkey’s sizable business interest in Libya and 
Syria. The revolt in Syria posed the biggest test for Turkey as it competed 
with Iran for influence in Syria. 

The conflict between opposition groups and the brutal regime that 
escalated destructively made a peaceful resolution highly improbable. 
Turkey and Iran supported their proxies in Syria in order to gain more 
territory and power. Turkey’s continuous military support of the opposition 
served several purposes, most notably Ankara’s policy to prevent the 
Syrian Kurds from gaining territory and establishing an autonomous 
Kurdish region in Syria, as that could embolden Kurdish militants of the 
Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK), which has been fighting for autonomy in 
Turkey. Turkey also would not close its borders to Syrian refugees and 
urged the Syrian government to be more tolerant towards the protestors 
and refugees. Iran, on the other hand, deployed its elite military force, the 
Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps (IRGS), and Shiite militias from Iraq 
into Syria. It also provided equipment and technical support to help the al- 
Assad regime suppress the rebellion. Iran’s long-term plan was to create a 
land corridor extending from Tehran all the way through Iraq to Syria and 
Lebanon in order to use its leverage in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
Therefore, the expansion of the Iranian and Turkish zones of influence 
significantly shifted power balances in the ME, hindering Russia’s 
peacemaking efforts. 

On 19 May 2011, in his Arab Spring speech, Obama stated that al- 
Assad was “isolating himself from the international community due to his 
egregious actions. It was up to al-Assad to lead the political transition or 
to leave.”'! Obama’s blueprint of what al-Assad should do in order to 
survive included “stop shooting at the demonstrators, release political 


prisoners, allow human rights monitors to have access” to Deraa and other 
besieged cities, and open “serious dialogue” with the opposition about a 
democratic transition. Obama’s speech was his first major attempt to place 
the antigovernment protests that swept the ME in the context of US 
national interests. In relation to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, Obama 
said that any agreement creating a Palestinian state must be based on 
borders that existed before Israel captured the West Bank in 1967 Arab- 
Israeli war but “with mutually agreed swaps” of land.'? 

Notwithstanding the international pressure on Syria, Syrian Foreign 
Minister Walid al-Moallem ruled out foreign military intervention and a 
no-fly zone of the kind NATO had imposed over Libya. Moallem reiterated 
Syria would not accept demands from “outside Syria” and blamed 
European and American sanctions for delaying reforms in the country." 
Moallem’s statement stemmed from the geopolitical position of Syria and 
the sanctions against Syria that would harm the region. He also urged 
Turkey, a vocal critic of al-Assad, to reconsider its stance. 

By June 2011 violence and counterviolence escalated to such an extent 
that the chance of peaceful discussions and dialogue between the regime 
and the opposition became extremely unlikely. Concurrently, the regime 
opted for a so-called “security solution” to the conflict.'* In July 2011, the 
formation of the Free Syrian Army (FSA) was officially announced. It 
became the opposition’s largest military organization but was not powerful 
enough to bring other military factions under its command in order to 
coordinate their actions. Western countries recognized the FSA as a 
moderate and secular organization with which they were willing to 
cooperate against the regime. The FSA headquarters was in southern 
Turkey, not inside Syria proper, which turned out to be a weakness in 
terms of both efficiency and legitimacy. The FSA depended, to a great 
extent, on the military assistance of various supporting countries that the 
FSA did not coordinate and which did not provide the FSA with the weapons 
necessary for them to defend themselves, let alone defeat the regime. 

After Obama’s speech in May, the new US policy was articulated in 
Secretary of State Hilary Clinton’s blunt statement on 11 July that al- 
Assad had “lost legitimacy” and that “our goal is ... a democratic 
transition.”'> The Obama administration wanted to encourage the Syrian 
opposition inside the country to unite, develop a clear political agenda, 


and build an inclusive leadership. Freire and Heller rightly noted that 
“while the West saw a chance of democratization, Russia and China feared 
longer-term chaos and instability through political turnover.”'° Internally, 
the violent crackdown by the regime compelled the protestors to shift their 
demands from political change to the outright downfall of the regime. Al- 
Assad made a series of overtures to ease the growing outrage. In addition 
to lifting the old emergency law and granting nationality to thousands of 
Kurds, on 25 July 2011 the government endorsed a draft law that would 
allow the formation of political parties. However, these concessions failed 
to stop the momentum of the rebellion, which dismissed them as either 
symbolic or far too late. As the regime weakened, al-Assad allied himself 
ever more with the stridently anti-Western regime in Iran. Jumblatt 
reiterated that “although the Persians did not like the Arabs, without Iran’s 
military intervention the regime would have collapsed.”'” 

After weeks of talks, on 3 August the UNSC adopted a nonbinding 
presidential statement that “condemns the widespread violations of human 
rights and the use of force against civilians by the Syrian authorities.’’!® 
Since March, China and Russia had threatened to veto any formal 
resolution. Like any major power, Russia had interests. Moscow was 
concerned about the spread of the democratic movements to its near 
abroad and even to Russia itself. Russia had had political, economic, 
cultural, and educational ties with Syria for decades and would not allow 
the West to do in Syria what it had in Libya. President Medvedev urged al- 
Assad to find a compromise with the opposition, “urgently conduct 
reforms and restore civil peace.”!’ Yet, Moscow warned the West against 
interfering with Syrian affairs and objected to a UN binding resolution. The 
Russian ambassador to Lebanon, Alexander Zasypkin, disclosed to the 
author that “from the beginning of the protest movement, Russia 
supported reforms.’ 

Syria faced near complete diplomatic isolation when in August Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, and Bahrain recalled their ambassadors from Damascus. 
The Arab League’s secretary general, Nabil al-Arabi, urged Syria to launch 
a “serious dialogue” with the opposition that so far remained divided and 
without clear leadership or an agenda beyond toppling al-Assad.*! For its 
part, Iran vowed to help Syria and stop the US from interfering in regional 
affairs and “accused Washington of trying to destabilize the Iranian ally.” 


Egypt and Turkey also became increasingly critical of Syria over the 
bloodshed and urged al-Assad to implement reforms. Damascus appeared 
suspicious of Turkey’s intentions and ruled out Ankara’s meddling in 
Syria’s internal affairs. Syrian authorities continued to ignore the calls to 
reform and blamed the unrest on extremists and terrorist groups who 
sought to destabilize the country.” 

The beginning of the civil war in late 2011 coincided with the 
internationalization of the Syrian crisis. In August, Obama took a harder 
stance and, without the intent to enforce it, called for al-Assad to step 
down. In addition to the EU as a collective body, Britain, France, Canada, 
and Germany also demanded that al-Assad go. The US decision reflected 
the conclusion that al-Assad was incapable of reform because reform 
would signify a gradual collapse and result in the end of al-Assad rule. 
Jumblatt rightly noted that the “Alawite regime cannot sustain without al- 
Assad family.” 

Joost Hiltermann convincingly argued that “at the core of the Syrian 
war, inexorably internationalization stands the fundamental disagreement 
between the U.S. and Russia over the fate of the regime.”*? Although 
Obama had little intention of following up with military action, Russia and 
Iran saw the US weighing in against their ally and added their 
determination to support the regime. Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and Turkey, who 
were hostile to the regime, would proceed to take action in Syria on the 
assumption that the US would eventually intervene and force a regime 
change. This positioning of the external actors not only reflected the 
regional dimension of the war but also served to escalate the sectarian 
divisions within Syria. 

The Syrian war was devolving into a regional proxy war. Syria was a 
key pillar of Iran’s regional policy and a key land bridge through which 
Iran provided money and weapons to Hizbullah to resist Israel. From 
Iran’s perspective, the “resistance axis” of Iran-Syria-Hizbullah against 
Israel had given the Syrian regime domestic and regional legitimacy.*° To 
counter Iranian influence, Saudi Arabia pumped money to Sunni fighters 
in Syria. David Ignatius described Syria “as the fault line for Sunni-Shiite 
tensions, and for the confrontation between Iran and the U.S. and Israel.’’”’ 

After six months, on 18 September 2011 opposition figures met in 
Istanbul and formed the Syrian National Council (SNC); in November 


2012, the sNc became the Syrian National Coalition, to steer a transition in 
case al-Assad was toppled and to establish ties with Western powers that 
had condemned the crackdown.”* The main aim of the SNC was to topple 
al-Assad. The opposition consisted of a variety of groups with often 
conflicting ideologies, including Islamists, secularists, and dissidents from 
the regime. 

Meanwhile, a Russian parliamentary delegation headed by the deputy 
chair of the Russian Federation Council, Ilyas Rogachyov, arrived in 
Damascus to conduct talks with political, social, and religious figures and 
to convince the regime to implement the series of reforms that al-Assad 
had promised, including constitutional changes, a new electoral law, and 
the annulment of the state emergency law. The Kremlin believed that “if 
the Syrian government was unable to hold on to power, there was a high 
probability that radicals and representatives of terrorist organizations 
would become entrenched.’”? The theoretical literature on status policies 
suggest that in 2011 Russia as a status-overachiever adopted a strategy or 
preserving influence in Syria through diplomacy instead of undertaking a 
risky military intervention. At this phase of the conflict in Syria, Russia 
was interested in maintaining international relations as they were, as it 
benefited status-wise from them without investing too many resources. It 
was reported that Russian investments in Syria in 2009 were valued at 
$19.4 billion, mainly in arms deals, a friendly government, infrastructure, 
commercial opportunities, energy, and tourism.*° In addition, since the 
Soviet era, Russia has been operating a naval and maintenance base in the 
Syrian coastal city of Tartus. The port at Tartus has strategic and 
geopolitical interest and could prove valuable if conflict with Ukraine or 
Turkey obstructed the operations of the Russian Black Sea fleet. The 
Soviet navy began using the port at Tartus for submarines and surface 
vessels under its 1971 agreement with Damascus.*! The Russian naval 
facility at Tartus was the only base outside the territory of the former 
Soviet Union. The port was undergoing a major refurbishment, which after 
2012 would grant Russian vessels a permanent base in the Mediterranean 
warm waters. 

On 4 October 2011, Russia and China vetoed a Security Council draft 
resolution condemning Syria’s crackdown on protestors because it did not 
emphasize “the non-acceptability of military intervention, and that the 


collapse of Assad’s government could destabilize the entire region.”*? In 
line with the theoretical argument of statusinconsistent or status- 
overachiever powers, Russia engaged in international diplomacy as a 
means to preserve its influence in international politics and as a 
counterweight to Western, in particular US, dominance in the UNsc. The 
Russian ambassador to the UN Vitaly Churkin said, “we are not advocates 
of the Assad regime.” He added that violence was unacceptable, but “part 
of the Syrian opposition had not hidden its extremist bent.” The Russian 
Federation would continue to work with “patriotic” opposition groups who 
opposed foreign interference, which could include NaTo.** In an interview 
with the author, Zasypkin said: 


In addition to the ruling Baath Party there were other political parties, 
which had secular and national orientation. There was also the Muslim 
Brotherhood and many opposition factions, including the al-Qaeda 
terrorist organization. The international community misunderstood our 
position at the UN due to false reports. We supported the national 
opposition, international legitimacy, and opposed foreign intervention. 
Those who encouraged armed opposition were responsible for the 
continuance of violence.** 


The prospects of dialogue seemed dim when in October 2011 an Arab 
League delegation headed by Qatari Prime Minister Sheikh Hamad al- 
Thani visited Damascus and failed to convince al-Assad to hold talks with 
the opposition at the League’s headquarters in Cairo.*> The Arab League 
peace plan called on al-Assad to release all prisoners held since February, 
withdraw security forces from the streets, permit deployment of Arab 
League monitors, and start dialogue with the opposition groups under the 
auspices of the League. The plan was “backed by neither meaningful 
incentives nor credible threats in case the regime reneged on its 
commitments or played for time.’’*° The League meeting in Morocco on 12 
November suspended Syria’s membership after al-Assad failed to honour 
the terms of the peace plan and imposed sanctions on Damascus. Sheikh 
al-Thani warned that the League “was coming near the end of Arab 
diplomacy for Syria.” Washington’s welcoming the suspension and 
Moscow’s calling it “incorrect” reflected US-Russian disagreement on the 


prospects of ending Syria’s war.’ The US also accused Russia of blocking 
UN action and condemned the crackdown by Syrian authorities. 

Syria’s conflict had a regional dimension as well. Al-Assad’s 
commitment to dialogue was unlikely without ensuring the interests of his 
key allies, Iran and Hizbullah, who became intimately intertwined with his 
own fate. The Tehran-Damascus-Hizbullah defensive alliance was 
threatened by the Israeli-American regional hegemony. Thus, the fall of al- 
Assad could lead to a regime change in Iran. Israel was attempting to push 
the US into war against Iran to halt its nuclear program. Turkey’s foreign 
policy endorsed the sNc and dissident army factions, and Turkey’s support 
of the FSA engaged Ankara in a proxy war with Damascus. Syria’s 
reactivation of ties with Kurdish insurgents battling Turkey further 
polarized relations between Ankara and Damascus. Thus, Turkey’s 
attempts to mediate the Syrian conflict were doomed. Turkey’s 
cooperation with Iran in 2010 as Tehran sought a diplomatic solution to its 
nuclear power program turned to rivalry. Both, Turkey and Iran, “who spar 
over the future of the Syrian regime, took opposite sides on NATO’s anti- 
missile defense shield, and competed for influence in the Arab world.’*® 
From an Iranian perspective, Turkey’s decision to install NATO’s 
antimissile early warning facility in the Turkish city of Malatya aimed to 
neutralize Iran’s deterrent capacity vis-a-vis Israel, thereby threatening the 
likelihood of an Israeli or US strike against Iran’s nuclear facilities. 

To avoid Western criticism, on 15 December 2011 Moscow presented a 
draft UNSC Resolution, which strongly condemned the violence by “all 
parties, including disproportionate use of force by Syrian authorities, and 
the illegal supply of weapons to the armed groups in Syria.’ 
Concurrently, on 19 December, Syria was prompted, on the advice of 
Russia, to sign a protocol with the Arab League to deploy Arab monitors 
to inspect areas gripped by violence and present a report about the 
mission’s progress.*° On 22 December, the first monitors arrived in 
Damascus, followed few days later by the mission’s head, Sudanese 
General Mohammed Ahmad al-Dabi. Although the al-Assad regime made 
some concessions to the observers, including the release of nearly 800 
prisoners, the delivery of humanitarian aid to embattled regions, and 
temporary withdrawal of tanks from hotspot areas, like Homs, the army 
continued its violent campaign to squash peaceful protests, particularly in 


Homs. Shortly, the first round of the League’s handling of the Syrian crisis 
proved disappointing. The observers were ineffectual in ending the 
suffering of civilians because they had no power and were not protected by 
the authorities. Al-Assad emphasized that “crackdown on terrorists who 
were collaborating with foreigners would continue unabated.” He also 
reiterated “the West was not interested in reforms. It wanted to change 
Syria’s behavior.”*! In a rare public appearance on 11 January 2012 al- 
Assad vowed to crush the “foreign conspirators, and win without any 
doubt.”*? Despite Western criticism, a large Russian naval flotilla led by 
an aircraft carrier docked in the port of Tartus to support its beleaguered 
ally in the ME. 

The disappointed SNC gave up on the Arab League’s efforts to stop the 
violence and appealed to the UN to handle the crisis. However, on 22 
January the League foreign ministers, who met in Cairo, voted to extend 
the controversial observer’s mission for another month.** In their second 
round of diplomacy, the foreign ministers also agreed on a new political 
roadmap that called al-Assad to delegate power to his Sunni first deputy 
Faruq al-Sharaa in order to establish a unity government as a prelude to 
early parliamentary and presidential elections to be held within three 
months. The unity government would establish a constituent body to draft 
a new constitution that would be put to a referendum.* The plan that 
aimed at a negotiated solution was reminiscent of an agreement for 
transfer of power in Yemen. While the UNSC was split on how to address 
the crisis, with Western powers demanding tougher sanctions and an 
embargo on weapons, Russia preferred to leave the Arab League to 
negotiate a peaceful outcome. 

The new Arab peace plan would extract no concessions from al-Assad 
as Russia wielded a veto power on the Security Council, and continued to 
hold close ties with Damascus and sign a new arms deal. Indeed, the 
Syrian government rejected the decisions of the League and considered 
them “a violation of its national sovereignty and a flagrant interference in 
its internal affairs.”** By the end of January, as fighting appeared to move 
closer to Damascus (in the Ghouta area), the Russian foreign ministry took 
the initiative to hold informal talks in Moscow between the opposition and 
the Syrian government.*° 


THE ROAD TO AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE PLAN 


On 4 February 2012, Russia and China vetoed a second UN draft sc 
resolution that backed the Arab peace plan and called on al-Assad to step 
down. Churkin explained Moscow’s stance by saying the draft resolution 
“sent an unbalanced signal to the Syrian parties.”*’ Al-Assad was bolstered 
by the Russian and Chinese vetoes. Russia undertook its position at the UN 
to reinforce its views on the Syrian conflict and its position in the 
contemporary international system. 

Recalling the colour revolutions in Fss, the Kremlin considered 
protests and calls for regime changes destabilizing. As the Russian 
presidential election was scheduled on 4 March 2012, Putin, in a front- 
page article in the daily Kommersant, wrote “we need to renew the 
mechanisms of our democracy. But, real democracy is not created in an 
instant and cannot be copied from an external model.’** Putin, who 
regarded Syria as a domestic issue too, did not mention the protest 
movement that erupted in December 2011 when tens of thousands of 
people marched in central Moscow behind the banner “Russia without 
Putin.”*? Following Putin’s return to the presidency in March 2012 and 
particularly following the Euromaidan revolution in Ukraine, Putin 
consolidated restrictions against Western NGOs, political organizations, 
and media that were critical of the state that had been introduced in mid- 
2000. The Kremlin now presented Russia as a special civilization, 
committed to defending its values, interests, and principles relative to 
those of the West. On 12 December, in his address to the Federal 
Assembly, Putin stated “in the 21st century amid a new balance of 
economic, civilizational and military forces Russia should preserve its 
national and spiritual identity, its sense of national unity. It is essential to 
give every support to the institutions that have enshrined our traditional 
values,” especially family and schools.”*° 

As noted above, Russia wanted to advance its national interests and 
assert its authority at the global level. Authority mattered for Russia 
because Moscow advocated multilateralism and rejected the past world 
domination of the US. Russia also wanted to wield authority over states 
and regions within its respective sphere of influence. The crisis in Syria 
and the failure of Western attempts to punish the al-Assad regime was an 


excuse and opportunity for Moscow to display its displeasure with US and 
NATO policies in Libya and Iraq. With regard to Egypt, Russia tried to 
establish relations with the popularly elected leader of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, Mohammed Morsi. By blocking UN resolutions, Russia was 
flexing its muscles to reassert its global influence while ignoring human 
rights violations in Syria. 

Its failure to stop the violence prompted the Arab League to formally 
end its observation mission to Syria on 12 February. At that point, most 
Arab countries encouraged the Syrian opposition factions to unite before 
they would formally recognize the SNC as the representative of the Syrian 
revolution. Meanwhile, on 26 February the Syrian regime held a 
referendum on a new constitution, which would lead to a multiparty 
election in three months.°! However, al-Assad had lost credibility and was 
delegitimized by the West and the opposition. 

After the failure of the Arab League peace plan and the deadlock over 
UN efforts to stop the bloodshed, the UNsc endorsed former UN Secretary 
General Kofi Annan’s plan (Annan had been appointed joint UN—Arab 
League envoy to Syria in February 2012). Annan’s sixpoint plan, 
unanimously adopted as a UN presidential statement on 21 March and 
backed by both Russia and China, pressured the al-Assad regime to 
commit by 25 March.” The plan called for a sustained cessation of armed 
violence in all its forms by all parties with an effective UN supervision 
mechanism including provision of humanitarian assistance to all areas, 
freedom of movement for journalists, the right to demonstrate peacefully, 
the accelerated release of prisoners, and a commitment to an inclusive 
Syrian-led political process to address the legitimate aspirations and 
concerns of the Syrian people.’ Most importantly, it steered well away 
from Russian and Chinese vetoes by including no condemnation of Syria, 
no specific timetable for a political transition, and no threat of 
intervention if Syria failed to comply with the Annan plan. The 
presidential statement represented a considerable blow to al-Assad, who 
had counted on the Security Council’s divisions in rebuffing previous 
resolutions. 

In light of renewed international dynamics, Turkey hosted a “Friends 
of Syria” meeting of mostly Western and Arab foreign ministers on 1 
April. Representatives from around eighty-three countries tried to 


envisage a new way to make Damascus halt its repression of dissent. The 
statement that emerged from the meeting backed Annan’s plan but lacked 
enthusiasm for arming the opposition despite strong demands from the 
sNc.** The Europeans did not have the means to get involved in a new 
conflict after what happened in Libya, and some Arab countries were part 
of the cold war between Iran and the alliance between Saudi Arabia and 
Qatar who wanted to prevail in the region. 

A un-backed ceasefire between the regime and the opposition on 12 
April paved the way to the successful deployment of an advanced team of 
a UN Supervision Mission in Syria (UNSMIS). Three hundred monitors were 
dispatched on 21 April.°° The unarmed monitors who belonged to neutral 
countries, were stationed in Aleppo, Damascus, Deir al-Zour, Hama, 
Homs, Idlib, Deraa, and Tartus to monitor and report on _ the 
implementation of Annan’s plan. The US and European countries then 
announced new sanctions against Damascus because the Syrian 
government was not complying with the six-point peace plan. After two 
weeks, the fragile ceasefire began to break down. The international 
community was horrified by reports of a massacre that was committed by 
pro-regime Shabiha in the village of Houla near Homs on 25 May. The FSA 
commander, Riad al-Asaad, asked the protestors not to cooperate with the 
monitors mainly because it was “no longer possible to abide by the peace 
plan brokered by Kofi Annan.°° Turkey, Qatar, and Saudi Arabia, who 
were lending support to the armed opposition, had been critical of Annan 
from the beginning for not including in his plan a mechanism to oust al- 
Assad. Russia was unwilling to accept a transition that excluded al-Assad. 

Lavrov called for a thorough investigation but acknowledged that 
“both sides participated in the killing of civilians.” Annan, in his turn, 
called on the al-Assad regime to take “bold steps” in an effort to salvage 
his faltering plan.°’ Putin, who took over the presidency from Medvedev 
on 7 May 2012, would take a harder line, projecting distrust and disdain, 
and publicly blaming Washington for inciting protests against him in 
Moscow. Russia was not respected when Obama pointedly withheld a 
customary congratulating phone call to Putin until days after his election. 
Putin responded by skipping the G8 meeting that Obama hosted later that 
month at Camp David. Gideon Rachman rightly noted that Putin, who was 
“hypersensitive about any reminder of Russia’s declining global reach, 


was also clearly determined to preserve his country’s strategic relationship 
with Syria.”*® 

As his plan appeared to hit a dead end, Annan wanted to revive it by 
creating a “contact group” of world and regional powers to try to break the 
deadlock and draft a transition plan. Annan’s initiative threw a gauntlet 
down to the opponents of al-Assad, including Western nations, the Gulf 
States, and Turkey, and the supporters of the regime, including Russia, 
China, and Iran. Syria was in a civil war. Meanwhile, the UN team decided 
to suspend its eight-week-old mission, citing concerns about the security 
of its monitors. Herve Ladsous, the UN’s under-secretary for peacekeeping 
operations, described the situation on the ground when he said, “keeping a 
peacekeeping force when there is no peace to observe — that summarizes 
the situation.”*? 

On 18 June 2012, Obama and Putin met on the sidelines of the G20 
summit in Mexico to try to resolve their differences over the solution to 
the Syrian conflict. The joint statement issued by the two leaders was 
notable for the fact that it did not call “for an immediate cessation of all 
violence,” and expressed “full support for the efforts of Annan, including 
moving forward on political transition to a democratic, pluralistic political 
system.”©° For Russia, the Syrian regime was engaged in a war with 
Islamist radicals like its own against the Chechens. For the US, Russian 
help had been indispensible in getting military supplies into Afghanistan, 
especially after Pakistan closed the route through its territory in November 
2011. In the longer term, Obama wanted Russia’s cooperation in nuclear 
disarmament and non-proliferation. However, any Russian help in 
resolving the Syrian conflict and the Iranian nuclear power program would 
come at a cost. Due to its active diplomacy, Russia succeeded in not 
marginalizing itself from global politics. Tsygankov contended that “all 
significant powers needed Russian cooperation — the West for Afghanistan 
and Iran, China for energy and stability in Central Asia, and Turkey for 
economic and political security in the Caucasus.’°! 

The Syrian situation was a Russian foreign policy priority. According 
to the Moscow-based military think tank CAsT, the Russian backing of al- 
Assad appeared to be more emotional than rational. CAST characterized the 
Kremlin’s Syria policy as a consensus of elites who “had rallied around the 


demand not to allow loss of Syria,” which would cause “the final 
disappearance of the last ghostly traces of Soviet might” in the ME. 

On 30 June 2012, Annan’s “Action Group for Syria” meeting was 
endorsed at the Geneva conference (also known as Geneva I) composed of 
the secretaries general of the Arab League and the UN, the EU’s high 
representative for foreign and security policy, and the foreign ministers of 
the US, UK, France, China, Russia, Turkey, Iraq, and Qatar. Neither Saudi 
Arabia nor Iran nor any Syrians were invited.® All participants signed a 
communiqué (known as the Geneva Communiqué) that reiterated support 
for the six-point plan and agreed on a set of principles and guidelines for a 
Syrian-led transition. Crucially, it called for the 


Establishment of a transitional governing body that can establish a 
neutral environment in which the transition can take place, with the 
transitional governing body exercising full executive powers. It could 
include members of the present Government and the opposition and 
other groups and shall be formed on the basis of mutual consent.” 


Zasypkin disclosed to the author that, “In Geneva, Russia supported 
national dialogue to establish national unity in Syria. Initially, Russia 
counted on possible U.S. cooperation, but Washington hindered 
agreements. Syria was strategically important for the region. Therefore, 
we took a firm and strong position to prevent regional chaos. This was 
Russia’s strategy in Syria.”® 

For the regime, “establishing a transitional governing body with full 
executive powers” became the main point of dispute. For the US, al-Assad 
could not take part in such a transitional body, whereas Russia said no 
transition plan could presuppose that al-Assad would step down. The 
Syrian opposition strongly rejected any role for al-Assad in the 
transitional period. International pressure on al-Assad escalated, when the 
regime sought to assert its authority in the face of rebel offensives. In July 
2012, for the first time the regime appeared seriously shaken when the 
rebels launched their first major assaults on Damascus and Aleppo. On 18 
July a bomb exploded in the national security headquarters in Damascus 
killing four top officials, including al-Assad’s brother-in-law Assef 


Shawkat.®° An Islamist rebel group, Liwa al-Islam, claimed responsibility 
for the attack. 

On 19 July 2012, Russia and China, for the third time, vetoed a draft 
UNSC resolution that sought to threaten sanctions under chapter 7 of the UN 
charter unless al-Assad implemented the peace plan.*’ Russia had put 
forward its own resolution, extending the UN monitor’s mandate set to 
expire on 20 July, without any threat of punishment for the regime, but it 
was not put up for vote. Russia and China argued that imposing sanctions 
could lead to a regime change. Russia also rejected external military 
intervention without a UNSC mandate. Freire and Heller contended that, 
“while Russia’s policy of opposing Western actions over Syria was 
successful in terms of maintaining Moscow’s centrality in international 
conflict management efforts, it did not contribute to stopping the violence 
on the ground.’®* Preserving Russia’s centrality in international conflict 
management and Moscow’s role in setting the guiding principles of global 
order played a key role in Russia’s positioning on Syria. Russia had been 
an advocate of multipolarity and a supporter of multilateral action through 
the UN. 

A frustrated Kofi Annan resigned on 2 August. In an article that 
summarized the difficulties in Syria, he wrote, “only a united international 
community could compel both sides to engage in a peaceful political 
transition.” He added, “a political process was difficult, if not impossible, 
while all sides, within and without Syria, got an opportunity to advance 
their narrow agendas by military means.”® In further signs of failed 
diplomacy, during a landmark visit to London to watch the Olympic judo 
competition, Putin and the British Prime Minister David Cameron did not 
hide their differences over Syria. The level of US assistance to the rebel 
supreme military council (SMC) remained modest, with “about $25 million 
for non-lethal equipment and humanitarian aid.”’° The US and its regional 
allies Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and Israel feared the rise of extremist groups 
on their borders. With more Arab fighters joining the armed struggle 
against the regime, the FSA had become an umbrella of “increasingly 
religious and radicalized groups.”’' Andrew J. Tabler rightly noted that 
nonlethal assistance would “neither force the downfall of the regime nor 
earn Washington the loyalty of the opposition.”” 


REGIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL DYNAMICS AFTER GENEVA I 


At the regional level, Tehran vowed to fight terrorism and not allow the 
resistance axis (Syria-Iran-Hizbullah) against Israel to break. If al-Assad 
fell, Iran would lose the balance of power in the ME. According to the 
Iranian Ambassador to Beirut Mohammad Jalal Firouznia, 


The Iranian—Syrian alliance aimed to fight against terrorism and the 
extremist and Takfiri groups, like al-Qaeda, to prevent the collapse of 
the Syrian state. Some nations thought that Syria would be partitioned. 
Iran supported al-Assad because it was against partitioning Syria. This 
was Iran’s position in Iraq too. Iran was against changing the borders 
of Iraq and successfully prevented the creation of a Kurdish state. The 
Takfiri groups were a threat to all the states in the region.” 


The Iranian posture with regard to Syria was analogous with the 
Russian posture. Zasypkin reiterated, “there was a Western plan to 
partition Syria. Russia believed that there was a conspiracy to partition all 
the states in the region.””* 

Tehran’s policy was predicated on keeping al-Assad in power. Iran also 
viewed the conflict in Syria as the extension of a sectarian power struggle 
with its regional rival Saudi Arabia, as well as the US-led campaign to halt 
its nuclear ambitions by imposing sanctions. After Annan’s failure, Iran 
sought a diplomatic role and offered to host talks between the Syrian 
government and the opposition. However, the US ruled out Iranian 
mediation because Iran was part of the problem in Syria and the broader 
ME. Although Washington viewed Turkey as the key player in supporting 
the opposition, like Ankara, it was worried about the PKK and al-Qaeda 
terrorism. It 1s worth nothing that in July 2012, the Kurdish Democratic 
Union Party (PyD) seized control of major Syrian Kurdish towns and key 
strategic resources, when the Syrian military and security forces withdrew 
from most Kurdish areas. 

The UN withdrew UNSMIS on 17 August because the conditions required 
continue the mission were not fulfilled and announced that Lakhdar 
Brahimi, a former Algerian foreign minister and a veteran UN diplomat, 
would serve as UN—Arab League peace envoy. On the humanitarian front, 


the UN faced the problem of 221,000 Syrian refugees registered in camps 
in Turkey, Jordan, and Lebanon.” On 1 September 2012 the UNsc did not 
endorse a Turkish proposal to create a foreign-protected “safe zone” or 
“liberated zone” to cope with the growing exodus of Syrians into its 
territory because it was difficult to provide credible protection for 
“liberated” areas that would require no-fly zones patrolled by foreign 
aircraft.’° In addition, China and Russia would have opposed such a plan. 

Brahimi, who took over as envoy from Annan on 1 September, 
reported to the UNSC that the situation in Syria was worsening. He said that 
al-Assad acknowledged, “something must change.” However, al-Assad 
wanted only to return to “the old Syria,” which he and his father had ruled 
for more than forty years.’’ On the 25th of that month, in his speech to the 
UN General Assembly (UNGA) Obama said that the US could not solve all 
the world’s problems nor “dictate the outcome of democratic transitions 
abroad.””® 

Obama’s realist foreign policy avoided adventurism, such as the 2003 
invasion of Iraq. The president was not a liberal interventionist. The 
interventionists made geopolitical arguments. For example, the fall of the 
regime would be a blow to Iran. Obama told the UNGA that the US wanted 
to resolve the Iranian nuclear issue “through diplomacy.” On the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, Obama said, “the road was hard, but the destination 
was clear: A Jewish state of Israel and an independent, prosperous 
Palestine.” The US “would walk alongside all who were prepared to make 
the journey.”’’ Obviously, the US had no will for military intervention in 
Syria and Iran just as Washington had wound down the US war in Iraq and 
was largely pulling out of Afghanistan by 2014. Obama’s calculus was 
right because, like Iraq and Libya, a Western air campaign would not end 
the fighting in Syria. 

Obama warned al-Assad not to cross the red line and unleash chemical 
weapons against the rebels. Turkey in its turn, asked NATO to deploy 
Patriot missiles and troops along Syria’s border with Turkey to protect 
against potential attacks. In northern Syria, the radical Islamist group, 
Jabhat al-Nusra, or the Nusra Front, linked to al-Qaeda in Iraq, assisted 
other rebel groups in seizing swathes of territory and regime command 
centres in Aleppo and elsewhere. 


As part of its efforts to achieve great power status, Russia used the 
strategy of social competition to demonstrate its military and economic 
potential in the region. Indeed, Russia unveiled $4.2 billion in arms deals 
with Iraq during Iraqi Prime Minister Nuri al-Maliki’s first visit to 
Moscow on 9 October 2012. Iraq also approved new investments from 
Russia’s energy giants Rosneft and Gazprom, as well as Lukoil to explore 
oil deposits near Basra.*° Arms and energy exports would bring revenue to 
the Russian weak economy. Still, by offering its expertise in the energy 
field Russia would gain potential influence in the region. The powerful 
Shiite Maliki enjoyed Iran’s support. Russia sought to rekindle its ties with 
Iraq and win regional backing for its position on Syria. 

Various opposition figures, who were meeting in Doha, endorsed the 
formation of a Syrian National Coalition and elected the Islamist 
progressive Ahmad Moaz Khatib to head the new group on 11 November.*! 
Khatib was backed by Qatar and Turkey. Restructuring the Syrian 
opposition was a US and Gulf States initiative to enable it to win 
international recognition and support. Also, the Syrian National Council, 
which feared marginalization, elected the veteran Christian dissident 
George Sabra as its leader. However, the sNc was absorbed into the Syrian 
National Coalition (thereafter SNC) in which the Muslim Brotherhood was 
dominant. The US, the EU, and the Friends of Syria group, during their 
meeting in Morocco on 12 December, recognized the snc as the legitimate 
representative of the Syrian people. Yet, Washington’s designation of the 
Nusra Front as a terrorist organization remained a matter of dispute 
between the snc and the US. 

After Obama’s re-election in November 2012, US-Russian tensions 
over Syria, as well as the issue of the Magnitsky Act, increased. In 
December 2012, Russian political circles were enraged when Obama 
signed into law the Sergei Magnitsky Rule of Law Accountability Act, 
which denied visas to Russian officials implicated in “gross human rights 
violations” and froze their US assets.’ Moscow considered the Magnitsky 
Act an intolerable interference in Russia’s internal affairs. The Russian 
ambassador to the US wrote that the Magnitsky Act was an “unwillingness 
to show respect.”®’ It should be noted that Western and US criticisms of 
Russia grew in response to the Kremlin’s handling of protesters, such as 
Pussy Riot, and the case of the Russian lawyer Sergei Magnitsky who 


exposed corruption among state officials, was arrested, and died while in 
detention. Washington sought to increase the pressure on Moscow to not 
support the regime, although both the US and Russia had shared interests 
in Syria, mainly in order to avoid extremism and a sectarian war that could 
spill over throughout the ME and Central Asia. However, both great powers 
were still far apart on their positions about what the transition in Syria 
should look like. 

On the sidelines of an international security conference in Dublin on 6 
December 2012, Brahimi blamed internal divisions in the UNSC for the 
lack of progress in ending the violence in Syria. He also stressed that a 
peace process must be based on the Geneva Communiqué because it was 
the only recognized diplomatic negotiating track. Syria “urgently needed a 
cease-fire and a large peacekeeping force,” he said. Russia suggested that 
al-Assad could go but “we need really to find responsible people on both 
sides ... to swallow their pride.’ Apparently, Russia was trying to 
distance itself from al-Assad for being incapable of finding a compromise 
with the opposition and, in turn, was losing control in the country. Yet, 
Russia wanted assurances that it would not lose its geopolitical and 
strategic interests from al-Assad’s exit. 

Backing down could mean that Russia had given in to the West and the 
US in particular. This was not the image that “Putin wanted to convey 
either to Russians or to his country’s allies.”*° Protecting the principle of 
national sovereignty was a Russian foreign policy priority. As argued in 
chapters | and 2, post-Soviet Russia’s objective had been to become an 
independent centre of power and influence by creating flexible 
international coalitions. Russia would work hard to preserve its significant 
influence on the management of international conflict in Syria via its UNSC 
seat. 


RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, AND REGIONAL INTERESTS IN SYRIA, 2013-14 


In early January 2013, Brahimi’s patience with al-Assad seemed to be 
wearing thin. On 10 January he announced that “instead of taking the lead 
in responding to the aspirations of his people,” al-Assad seemed 
“uncompromising.’’®° So far, Brahimi had failed to bring both key players, 
the US and Russia, to an agreement on the transition plan. Ahead of 
Brahimi’s remarks, on 6 January, al-Assad, in a public speech and in a 
defiant tone, branded the opposition as terrorists and Western puppets who 
would Balkanize the country.’’? The sNc and the tolerated internal 
opposition, the National Coordination Body for Democratic Change, 
rejected al-Assad’s remarks and ruled out dialogue with the regime. 

On 20 January Russia unleashed its largest naval exercises in the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea since the collapse of the Soviet Union in 
1991.88 Moscow flexed its military muscles so as to remind the West of its 
interest in Syria, where it had repeatedly argued against outside 
intervention. The drills also coincided with Russia’s aim to increase its 
naval presence and the inauguration of a new class of submarine it would 
rely upon as a bulwark of its strategic nuclear force. Putin vowed to build 
Russia’s sea power to demonstrate that Russia was great. It is worth noting 
that in 2011, Moscow had announced “a ten year modernization program 
that included $360 billion in new military procurement.’®? 

Fulfilling Ankara’s request, NATO deployed six Patriot missile 
batteries, provided by the US, Germany, and Netherlands, to help bolster 
security along Turkey’s 850-kilometre border with Syria.°° The 
deployment sent two signals to Turkey. First, it reassured a NATO member 
about its security and protection. Second, given that Turkish public 
discourse had become increasingly aggressive, the deployment of the 
Patriot missiles indicated a NATO attempt to prevent any unilateral military 
action by Turkey. 

The UNSC was likely to remain paralyzed by the reticence of China and 
Russia. However, the Western countries also were at a complete loss as to 
what actions to take in order to unseat al-Assad. A solution to the 
stalemate would not be achieved without serious consideration being given 
to the regional power dynamics. A solution to the Syrian conflict could not 
be achieved without taking Iran’s policy perceptions and sensitivities 


seriously, including its strategic alliance with al-Assad and Hizbullah and 
its nuclear power program. 

Washington’s overly cautious approach, to not arm the rebels, left the 
field open for extremist groups to lead the rebellion. This explanation 
might be right. However, US Defense Secretary Chuck Hagel, during a 
congressional hearing on 19 April, expressed reservations about arming 
the rebels by saying “once you are into it, there is not any backing out, 
whether it is a no-fly zone, safe zone ... whatever it is.”’! Meanwhile, 
Hagel revealed that “some 150 US military specialists had been deployed 
in Jordan since 2012” and that he had ordered the US army headquarters 
team to bolster the mission, bringing the total American presence to more 
than 200. With the US out of Iraq, American influence in the ME 
appeared to be diminishing. Yet, the US preferred to build its global 
strength through domestic economic and social reforms, concentrating on 
what Obama called “nationbuilding at home.”” 

On 6 March 2013, the communiqué issued by the Arab League’s 
ministerial meeting in Cairo “stressed the right of each state according to 
its wishes to offer all types of self-defense, including military to support 
the resistance of the Syrian people and the FsA.””* The decision of arming 
the opposition was a major shift in the League’s policy. Lebanon, Iraq, and 
Algeria refused to endorse the League’s statement. At the Doha summit on 
26 March, al-Araby invited the sNc, headed by Khatib, to occupy Syria’s 
seat at the League that was held by Damascus until its suspension from the 
organization in November 2011. Consequently, the SNC opened its first 
embassy, raising its green, white, and black rebel flag, in Doha. Brahimi 
became increasingly frustrated with the League’s moves because by 
recognizing the SNC the League undermined his role as a neutral mediator. 
While al-Assad appealed to the BRICS countries for help to resolve the 
conflict, the Russian Foreign Ministry expressed “bewilderment” and 
considered the League’s decision contradictory to international law.” 

In March 2013, the Nusra Front in alliance with the radical Islamist 
Ahrar al-Sham captured the eastern city of Raqga. Chechens from the 
North Caucasus region, who participated in Chechnya’s war in the mid- 
1990s, alongside with fighters from Libya, Tajikistan, Turkey, Jordan, and 
Saudi Arabia, were fighting on the side of the opposition.°° Moscow was 
likely to ensure that Chechen fighters in Syria be prevented from returning 


to Russia because they could threaten the Winter Olympics scheduled for 
Sochi in February 2014. Russian deep involvement in Syria aimed to 
balance the destabilization of the political situation in the ME and, more 
globally, in Eurasia to defend its interests and be taken seriously by 
Western and non-Western powers.”’ For Putin, Russian national interests 
would be protected by supporting Damascus, establishing close relations 
with Tehran, and rapprochement with Egypt. The Kremlin thus sought to 
demonstrate to the US and the EU that Moscow’s mediation in the conflicts 
in the ME would play a crucial role in the settlement of existing 
international issues. 

The Chinese President Xi Jinping’s visit to Moscow on 22 April 
highlighted the strategic partnership between Russia and China through 
the signing of energy, trade, and political deals. After two months, Russia, 
which wanted to diversify its energy customers away from Europe, signed 
a $60 billion contract with China on oil supplies on 20 June.** Both 
countries had vetoed three Western-backed UNSC resolutions that pressured 
al-Assad to end violence. As a result of US ambivalence, Putin sought to 
“blunt” US influence in the ME while China was grappling with the 
expanded military and economic interest that Obama had displayed in 
Asia since 2011 in an effort to rebuild America’s global strength. Obama’s 
“Pivot to Asia” strategy was redirecting the focus of American foreign 
policy to build power in China’s immediate sphere of influence. In an 
increasingly multipolar world, both China and Russia would “decisively 
defend the principles of the UN Charter and the commonly accepted norms 
of international relations, to protect justice and equality in the world.” 
Putin needed oil revenues to cement Russia’s economy and its global 
standing on the basis of superior economic performance. 

At the domestic level, chemical weapons were deployed in Khan al- 
Assal, near Aleppo, on 19 March 2013. The issue moved forward on 20 
March, when UN General Secretary Ban Ki-moon established a UN 
independent mission to investigate the chemical attack. Separately, in July 
a Russian inquiry indicated that the opposition and not the regime had 
used sarin gas in Khan al-Assal.'°° However, action by the US was pending 
the submission of a report by the UN mission. Meanwhile, Iran continued 
to supply the regime with military assistance and financing estimated 
$500 million a month.'®! Iran’s regional rival, Turkey, became more 


concerned, when in July 2013 the PyD captured the Syrian town of Ras al- 
Ain on the border with Turkey. Ankara feared that the emergence of an 
autonomous region in Syria could embolden homegrown militants of the 
PKK, which was then fighting for autonomy in Turkey. Indeed, in 
November 2013 the PyD, many of whom were PKK fighters, unilaterally 
announced the formation of a transitional administration in the territories 
it possessed as the autonomous region of Rojava (western Kurdistan) in 
northern Syria.'° The Kurdish National Council, which included a broad 
spectrum of parties, considered the act an obstacle to the Syrian 
opposition. 

Diplomacy got another chance after lengthy talks in Moscow between 
Lavrov and US Secretary of State John Kerry, to resolve the deadlock, on 9 
May 2013. Lavrov and Kerry agreed to call for a second international 
conference dubbed Geneva II. For two years, Washington’s demand that al- 
Assad step down had not been helpful. Indeed, Washington’s demand “had 
marginalized the U.S. more than it had Al-Assad,” as Christopher Hill 
noted.!” Thus, the US should work with Russia to narrow their differences 
so that a peace conference could be held. 

During an icy encounter at a G8 summit in Northern Ireland on 17 
June, Obama and Putin disagreed over how to end the Syrian conflict. 
There were already growing disputes over other international issues 
including the ME, Russia’s efforts to strengthen its influence in Eurasia, 
and nuclear arms control. New politically explosive issues caused further 
tension in US-Russian relations, most notably over Moscow’s granting a 
temporary asylum to former US intelligence contractor Edward Snowden. 
Both leaders shared an interest in reducing violence, ensuring that 
chemical weapons were not used, and working on Geneva II. A US-Russia 
dialogue on Syria and other global issues, such as missile defense in 
Europe, disarmament, Iranian and North Korean nuclear programs, and 
emerging cyber security threats, was urgent. Until then, Washington had 
approached negotiations with Moscow by pushing Russia to abandon its 
support of al-Assad, while Moscow expressed a justified concern that the 
US had no alternative strategy. Russian foreign policy identity aimed to 
support state survival from extremist and Islamist groups because Russia’s 
domestic stability required strong leaders, who could keep extremists and 
terrorists in check. Hence, Putin’s ME policy rested on close relations with 


the al-Assad regime, Iran, and Israel. Moreover, the Kremlin supported 
Egypt’s strong man Defense Minister Abdel Fattah al-Sisi who had ousted 
the democratically elected Morsi through a military coup in July 2013. In 
addition, Russia was dissatisfied with its status and was afraid of being 
marginalized in the international environment. Apparently, Obama was 
cautious “against squandering more political capital to salvage a reset the 
Russian side never fully embraced.”!™ 

On 18 August 2013, the UN independent mission arrived to investigate 
alleged chemical attacks by rebels on regime positions in Khan al-Assal. 
Three days later, on 21 August, 1,429 civilians were killed in a chemical 
attack in the rebel-held Ghouta area of Damascus.'® A year before, Obama 
had declared that the use of chemical weapons by the regime would 
constitute a red line for the US, evoking a military response. After Kerry 
presented an unclassified US intelligence report about the regime’s guilt in 
the gruesome attack, Obama declared that the US was in the process of 
planning for a “limited narrow” military response that would not involve 
“boots on the ground” in order to punish al-Assad and deter future use of 
chemical weapons.'° Rallying for international support at the G20 
meeting in early September in St Petersburg, Obama appeared weak when 
Putin argued that responsibility for the attack was not clear and insisted 
that only the UNSc could legitimately authorize the use of force. Putin’s 
posture was endorsed at the meeting of the sco, in Bishkek on 13 
September. 

The Gulf States and the Syrian opposition were surprised, when on 12 
September Kerry and Lavrov met in Geneva to discuss dismantling Syria’s 
chemical weapons. As the US Congress debated military strikes as a 
response to the chemical attack, Lavrov proposed that Syria put its 
chemical weapons under international control. The survival of the regime 
was a red line for Russia. In addition, keeping US military power at bay 
was crucial for Putin’s effort to reassert Russian influence, particularly in 
the ME. Kerry, who still kept the military option on the table, reiterated that 
the US was ready to consider the Russian proposal provided that 
surrendering the chemical weapons must be “real, comprehensive and 
verifiable.”!°’ Concurrently, the UN received Syria’s application to join the 
Chemical Weapons Convention established in 1997. The regime had spent 
decades building a chemical arsenal to deter Israel. Seizing the 


opportunity to promote Russia’s position in front of a worldwide audience, 
Putin took the unusual step of publishing an op-ed in The New York Times 
on 11 September. He warned that a strike “would increase violence and 
unleash a new wave of terrorism. It could undermine multilateral efforts to 
resolve the Iranian nuclear problem, and the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 
and further destabilize the Middle East and North Africa.’ He added, “we 
are not protecting the Syrian government, but international law.”!°* 

Obama declined to intervene and strike Syrian regime targets, in 
favour of avoiding involvement in the Syrian civil war. In the autumn of 
2013, the US and Russia agreed on a plan, and Putin convinced al-Assad to 
surrender his chemical weapons to the Organization for the Proliferation 
of Chemical Weapons based on UNSC Resolution 2118.'°’ Resolution 2118 
demanded the destruction of Syria’s chemical stockpile, thereby “rescuing 
Obama from his dilemma while rescuing al-Assad from the consequences 
of American force.”!'® Given the situation of conflict escalation and 
Russia’s obstruction of any move against al-Assad, the US agreed to 
Russia’s proposal to cooperate on the destruction of Syria’s chemical 
weapons. The opposition and Turkey felt betrayed by Obama. Putin had 
another self-serving objective. If al-Assad’s chemical weapons were not in 
safe hands, Russia could not be confident that some would not fall into the 
hands of rebel groups and Chechen fighters, who could threaten the Winter 
Olympics scheduled for Sochi in February 2014.'!' Putin not only 
protected the Syrian regime but also gained honour, a main component of 
status, and international prestige for his adroit diplomacy. He also 
highlighted Russia’s great power status and ability to continue to play a 
major role in the ME and cooperate with the US to serve American and 
Russian shared interests. 

Russia’s soft power in preventing the US from striking Syria could be 
considered an attribute of status. Similarly, Russia’s entry into the WHO 
and the G8 were gestures toward Russia’s status. Yet, in accordance with 
H1, the US did not accord Russia higher status in the current international 
system because Russia could become a threat in the medium or long term 
in terms of both security and status as a sociopsychological goal. 
Revisionist Russia was viewed by the US as a primary threat. The 
American assessment was based purely on strategic and military 
disagreements between the US and Russia since the late 1990s. Russia’s 


heavy-handed approach to political disputes in Eurasia is a case in point. 
Still, Medvedev’s perspective on Europe “from Vancouver to 
Vladivosdok” and his proposal of a new all-European treaty to establish a 
new security architecture by moving beyond NATO expansion was 
dismissed by the EU and the US because Washington expressed full 
confidence in the NATO-centred security system in Europe. Another case is 
that Russia did not exploit an opportunity when Obama attempted to 
“reset” relations with Moscow to address its security perception. 

In November 2013, the new Islamic Front, composed of thirteen 
groups, was announced with Saudi Arabia’s approval.''* The FSA had been 
losing ground as it battled al-Assad’s forces and groups linked with al- 
Qaeda. The Obama administration had rightfully been careful to supply 
only nonlethal arms to moderate rebel groups. In 2013, the CIA trained 
only about 1,000 moderate rebel fighters.'!’ The rise of the Islamist 
radicals at the expense of the mainstream opposition, SNC, whose leader 
became the Saudi-backed Ahmad al-Jabra, bolstered al-Assad’s argument 
that the alternative to his rule was a Syria ruled by al-Qaeda. 

The continuing bloodshed and the West’s disastrous foreign policy 
toward Syria were starting to threaten the political stability of Iraq, 
Lebanon, and Turkey. Still, the more than 40,000 foreign jihadists and 
terrorists fighting in Syria on the side of IsIs posed a potential threat to the 
national security of the US and Europe. Isis did not become a major issue 
in Syria until 2014. The US and the uk shifted their focus from Syria to 
Iraq by arming the “fervently pro-Iranian and proal-Assad regime” of Iraqi 
Shiite Prime Minister Nouri al-Maliki as his government struggled to fight 
the Sunni al-Qaeda-linked militias. The US had withdrawn from 
Afghanistan and Iraq, but the military gains so painfully won were being 
reversed. Al-Qaeda was back and was fighting for its own proto state in 
western Iraq and eastern Syria. The previous Western hostility to the 
Syrian regime, at least for the time being, lessened in the face of what was 
perceived as a worse threat. The main concern now seemed to be defeating 
al-Qaeda rather than al-Assad. That said, former US ambassador to Iraq 
and Syria Ryan Crocker wrote, “the West should engage al-Assad on 
counterterrorism.”''* Moscow and Washington, which emerged as the 
leading proand anti-al-Assad powers, urged both sides to initiate 


confidence building measures, including local ceasefires, access for aid, 
and prisoner exchanges before Geneva II. 

On the Iranian front, international diplomacy achieved a breakthrough 
when, in Geneva in November 2013, Iran struck a historic agreement with 
the P5+1, accepting strict constraints on its nuclear program for the first 
time in a decade in exchange for partial relief from Western-imposed 
sanctions.''> For Iran, the interim deal reduced the threat of war, eased 
punishing sanctions, and bolstered its role in the ME. For the US, the deal 
gave a boost to Obama’s noninterventionist policy that stated global 
security threats could be addressed by diplomacy. 

The tension between Russia and the West increased when Ukrainian 
President Victor Yanukovych, under pressure from Moscow, refused the 
association agreement with the EU at the Vilnius summit in Lithuania on 
28-29 November 2013. The Kremlin saw the Eastern partnership program 
as a geopolitical competitor to the Eurasian Union. Tsygankov argued that 
the more the EU presented Ukrainian membership in the organization as a 
““civilizational’ choice, the more Putin and his associates viewed the 
Eurasian Union as a values-based community.”'!° This was followed by 
political turmoil in Ukraine, where protesters tried, and once again failed, 
to topple Russianbacked Yanukovych. The mass protests in late 2013 
became the “Euromaidan revolution.”''’? Yanukovych’s last minute U-turn 
was attributed to a deal with Putin on a $15 billion bailout and a big cut in 
the cost of Russian gas supplies to Kiev. The Eu had signalled that Ukraine 
stood to receive between 600 million and 19 billion Euros over seven 
years. Yet, Brussels made Yanukovych’s choice harder by insisting that he 
free former prime minister Yulia Tymoshenko, his political rival.'!® 
Evidently, Moscow had the upper hand in a region that was still considered 
its own backyard. Russia refused to be isolated in Fss. Still, FsRs, “which 
traditionally found themselves in Russia’s sphere of influence might sign 
on initial agreements deepening their cooperation with the EU was seen by 
Moscow as a threat to both its symbolic status and to its real geopolitical 
position in the region.”'!? During the meeting of the Valdai Club Putin 
further “defended independence and sovereignty in spiritual, ideological 
and foreign policy spheres as an integral part of our national character.”!”° 

In addition to achieving its policy goal in Ukraine, the Russian policy 
of keeping al-Assad in power did not change. Since 2011, Moscow’s ME 


diplomacy was based on standing up for the principles of international law 
and upholding the role of the UN. In 2014, as Western support for the FSA 
was growing increasingly wary because of the role played by foreign 
militants, Russia continued to raise its diplomatic and economic influence 
in the ME as a major provider of conventional weapons to Syria to keep al- 
Assad’s army fighting apace. On the ground, the regime launched vicious 
barrel-bomb attacks on Aleppo and other cities. Dozens of Russian 
Antonov 124s transport planes had been bringing in armoured vehicles, 
surveillance equipment, radars, electronic warfare systems, spare parts for 
helicopters, and guided bombs for aircraft. In December 2013, the Russian 
oil and gas company Soyuzneftegas signed a $90 million deal with Syria’s 
oil ministry for oil exploration and production in a 2,190-kilometre area of 
Mediterranean waters off the Syrian coast between Tartus and Banias.'”! 
With the spread of radical Islamist ideology in the region and 
worldwide, Syria became a problem for global security. A year and a half 
after Geneva I was held in June 2012, the second international conference 
(Geneva II) opened in Switzerland on 22 January 2014. Syria’s 
government and opposition delegates met at the UN peace talks along with 
foreign ministers from some forty countries. Iran, which was a key foreign 
player, was not invited because it did not accept the June 2012 Geneva 
Communiqué as a basis for a negotiated solution. Kerry, in his opening 
remarks, emphasized, “al-Assad would not be part of the transition 
government.” Lavrov, expected that “all external players would be 
encouraging the Syrians to reach agreement, would refrain from attempts 
to prejudge the final agreements. The threat of turning Syria into a hotbed 
for international terrorism had become the most serious problem.” Ahmad 
Jabra, the president of the SNC considered the Geneva talks “a prelude to 
the removal of al-Assad.”!?? He called on the Syrian government to 
immediately transfer power to a transitional governing body with full 
executive powers. However, for Russia the transitional government did not 
mean categorically that al-Assad must give up power immediately. Russia 
had repeatedly said that only the people of Syria could decide al-Assad’s 
fate. The key issue of a transitional government blocked any progress. 
Moallem tried to steer the focus away from a transitional governing 
body to a discussion of countering terrorism. He stressed that “fighting 
terrorism would pave the way for the start of the political process and an 


internal Syrian dialogue without any foreign intervention.”'*? Envoy 
Brahimi, who acted as communicator, met separately with the government 
and opposition delegations to keep the process moving. The first round of 
talks failed to narrow the gap between the government and opposition 
delegates. The Friends of Syria, an alliance of mainly Western and Arab 
Gulf countries, met in Geneva shortly after the first round of talks ended 
and urged the regime not to obstruct the second round of talks. 

At the 50th Munich Security Conference that took place from 31 
January to 2 February 2014, the matter of Syria was that of helplessness. 
Brahimi reported that there was no progress. Ukraine had been in turmoil 
since November 2013 when Yanukovych turned down a EU accord in 
favour of a Russian bailout and announced his decision to postpone an 
association agreement with the Eu. In response, mass demonstrations took 
place in Kiev protesting Yanukovych’s decision. Jude Dempsey wrote that, 
“the EU’s soft power tools of civilian assistance, diplomacy, and sanctions 
had so far been no match for the kind of Russian hard power that was now 
engulfing parts of eastern Ukraine.” She added, “that mismatch 
highlighted the West’s general lack of strategic direction, which has huge 
implications for global security.” !”4 

By ignoring Russia’s interests and values in FSs, European Council 
President Herman Van Rompuy said, “the future of Ukraine belongs with 
the EU,” while Kerry reiterated that the US backed Ukraine’s “fight for 
democracy.” In an apparent swipe at Moscow, Kerry added that the future 
of the majority of Ukrainians “did not have to lie with one country alone, 
and certainly not coerced.” Presumably Lavrov did not expect such a 
statement from Kerry. Hence, Lavrov asked, “What does incitement of 
violent street protests have to do with the promotion of democracy? Why 
do we not hear condemnation of those who seize government buildings 
and attack police and use racist, anti-Semitic and Nazi slogans?”'”> Similar 
to the NATO enlargement and EU expansion since the beginning of the 
2000s, the Western policy of democracy promotion in FSS was perceived 
by Russia as a threat to its values and interests. Russia cooperated with 
Western nations when its fundamental values and interests were not 
challenged. 

In Ukraine, on 21 February 2014, the government and the opposition 
struck a deal that allowed Yanukovych to stay in power until new elections 


were held. However, the deal quickly fell apart, and Yanukovych fled to 
Russia the next day. The Kremlin blamed Western governments for the 
collapse of the deal and refused to recognize the new government because 
it was “pro-Western and anti-Russian to the core, and it contained four 
high-ranking members who could legitimately be labeled neofascists.”!”° 
Washington’s involvement in the coup came to light. Assistant Secretary 
of State for European and Eurasian Affairs Victoria Nuland and 
Republican Senator John McCain participated in antigovernment 
demonstrations, and US Ambassador to Ukraine Geoffrey Pyatt 
proclaimed that Yanukovyche’s toppling was “a day for the history books.” 
Still, as a leaked telephone recording revealed, “Nuland had advocated 
regime change” in Ukraine.'?’ Rather than accommodating Russia’s great 
power aspirations and acknowledging its international conflict 
management role in the ME, the EU and Washington not only dishonoured 
Moscow but also provoked Putin to use power politics to protect Russia’s 
borders and national interests. 

For Putin, it was time to confront the West and achieve Russian foreign 
policy ambitions. Putin used the strategy of social competition to attain 
regional hegemony in Eurasia and to re-establish Russia’s lost great power 
status. Russia’s foreign policy behaviour was in line with the theoretical 
concept of status-overachievers who become quite aggressive and tend to 
apply more competitive strategies in their immediate neighbourhood. 
Shortly after 22 February Putin ordered Russian forces to take the Crimea 
from Ukraine, and soon after that he annexed it to Russia. He also 
supported the insurgency in the Donbas region in eastern Ukraine from 
March 2014 by sending thousands of Russian troops to the Ukrainian 
border.’ Russia’s annexation of Crimea was framed in terms of 
consolidating Russia’s centuries old “civilizational and _ sacred 
significance.”’!”? Tsygankov noted that Putin made his decision to intervene 
in Crimea in close consultation with the nationalist coalition that had a 
tough stance toward the new government in Kiev. The nationalist coalition 
“included security hawks like Nikolay Patrushev and Sergey Ivanon, who 
were known for their close ties with Putin and tough opposition to NATO 
expansion.” !*° The crisis in Ukraine brought relations between Russia and 
the West to their lowest point since the Cold War. The US and the EU 
imposed several rounds of crippling sanctions against Moscow to push 


Russia into isolation. In terms of costs, Russia faced a number of negative 
consequences from its aggressive policy in Ukraine. Freire and Heller 
contended that the Kremlin did not follow “a clear strategy on 
costcalculation regarding  status-seeking.”'*! The economic costs 
associated with Western sanctions from 2014 to 2018 amounted to about 
US$40 billion, the Russian ruble devalued, oil prices remained low, and 
millions in economic assets left the country.’’!*” In political terms, Russia’s 
relations with Western nations sunk to an unprecedentedly low level. 
Unlike Russia, the US and the EU leaders endorsed the new government of 
Ukraine, promising political and economic support and demanding that 
Russia withdraw its troops and cease assistance for protestors inside 
Ukraine. Still, Mark Urnov argued that Russia’s use of power politics to 
regain great power status recognition had not changed its inconsistent 
status and was “unlikely to have any lasting effect.”!* 

Russia was sensitive to potential threats near its borders. Putin was 
also fixated on the notion that the US wanted to overthrow his regime. 
However, Obama’s foreign policy relied on diplomacy over military 
intervention to resolve global conflicts like Ukraine and Iran and pledged 
to boost support for Syria’s opposition. 

Due to the expansion of NATO in the mid-2000s and the increasingly 
hawkish attitude of the Duma and the Russian army, it was no coincidence 
that in his second term Putin adopted an assertive foreign policy. Putin was 
condemned by the US and NATo for annexing Crimea and violating 
international law. Yet, back in 1999, when faced with a Russian veto of a 
potential UNSC resolution in the case of Kosovo, NATO used force and 
justified its action, legality aside, on moral grounds. In addition, there was 
the US invasion of Iraq in 2003, which was a clear example of the 
violation of international law. Putin rejected Western criticisms and argued 
that Russia’s “primary concern was humanitarian to prevent what he 
claimed would be further cases of violence by Ukrainian extremists 
against Russianspeaking Ukrainians.”!** The Kremlin demanded that Kiev 
initiate institutional changes and guarantee the protection of Russian 
speakers. Putin also insisted that the interests and position of Russia and 
other nations should be taken into account to stabilize the global situation. 
According to the independent polling group Levada Center, Putin’s 


domestic approval rating surged to 80 per cent after incorporating the 
Crimea. 

Al-Assad and China supported Russia’s actions in Crimea. During a 
April 2014 meeting in Damascus with the Imperial Orthodox Palestine 
Society, headed by former prime minister Sergei Stepashin, al-Assad 
praised “the important role that Russia was playing on the international 
scene and its contribution toward drawing up a new map for a multipolar 
world.”’!° Al-Assad told Stepashin, “this year, the active phase of military 
action in Syria will be ended. After that we will have to shift to what we 
have been doing all the time — fighting terrorism.”'%° He also asked 
Stepashin to “tell Putin that I am no Yanukovych and that I will not go. 
The project of political Islam has failed, and there should be no mixing 
between political and religious work” in Syria.'%’ Since 1963, secularism 
has been a characteristic of the authoritarian Syrian regime. 

Few would dispute that the US experienced a relative decline. Its 
status-seeking strategy in Ukraine and Syria demonstrated that Russia was 
ascending militarily and politically. Putin was defying the US in Syria. As 
argued in chapter 2, Putin was willing to create a new world order where 
Russia would have an equal say on common global issues. The US could 
not be complacent. As diplomat and historian Charles Hill observed, “no 
international order had proved immortal.”!** 

Back in Syria, the delay in removing a large shipment of chemical 
weapons that was due in February prompted Western criticism that 
Damascus was seeking to gain leverage during the peace talks. The 
director of US national intelligence, James Clapper, noted that al-Assad 
was in a “strengthened position by virtue of the agreement to remove the 
chemical weapons.”'*? Yet, Russian Deputy Foreign Minister Gennady 
Gatilov rejected such concerns. Clapper’s admission that al-Assad was 
getting stronger was an implicit confirmation that Obama’s claim that the 
chemical agreement represented a diplomatic breakthrough was wrong. 
With Russian acquiescence, al-Assad needed to buy time. For the first 
time in the three-year old conflict, Russia hosted Jabra to hold discussions 
about Geneva II, but Moscow did not yield to Jabra’s demand of removing 
al-Assad. 

The second round of talks resumed in Geneva on 10 February but the 
only tangible result was the agreement on evacuating civilians from Homs. 


While the regime had no incentive to discuss transitional government, 
Russia accused the sponsors of the rebels of pushing for regime change. 
Still, the majority of the rebel groups had little interest in a political 
solution. In a move that would further discourage the opposition to talk to 
the government delegation, Syria’s parliament unanimously approved a 
new election law on 13 March, allowing multiple candidates to run for 
president. 

The war in Ukraine and the rise of ISIS exposed the weaknesses of the 
West. Brahimi appealed to the US and Russia for help. Yet, reluctant 
Western leaders could not provide security in conflict zones. For Russia 
and the regime, terrorism was no less threatening than the humanitarian 
crisis in Syria. Syria became a magnet for jihadists and Islamic radicals. 
The crisis in Syria would not stop without bridging the Sunni-Shiite 
schism that required a regional security agreement that reconciled the 
national interests of Saudi Arabia and Iran. This regional balance, in turn, 
required new security architecture between the US and Russia. The Saudi 
and Israeli governments urged the West to halt the Iranian nuclear threat to 
the region. In Vienna on 20 February the deal that was reached between the 
P5+1 and Iran on the framework for comprehensive negotiations over 
Tehran’s nuclear program presumably could ease the Iranian-Saudi tension 
in the region. Although the Western powers insisted that “any final 
agreement would be contingent on Iran taking concrete verifiable steps 
that prevent it from ever obtaining a nuclear weapon,” Riyadh’s perception 
of a pivotal threat was not matched in Washington.!*° 

Amid regional rivalry and no clear US policy on Syria, violence was 
likely to continue. However, on the humanitarian front on 22 February the 
UNSC unanimously adopted Resolution 2139, which called “on all parties, 
in particular the Syrian authorities, to promptly allow humanitarian access 
for the UN agencies and its partners, including cross conflict lines, and to 
ensure that aid reached people.”'*! Damascus welcomed the resolution that 
condemned terror attacks by all al-Qaeda-linked terrorist organizations. 
There was an agreement between the US and Russia that the jihadists were 
a common foe. Within this context, Russia warned Saudi Arabia not to 
plead for greater US engagement in Syria by supplying the Syrian rebels 
with shoulder-launched surface to air missiles and antitank systems.!*? 


Russia’s strategy of diplomatic and military support to the regime did 
not change. For the first time in February 2014 the Syrian army started to 
use longer-range Russian Smerch and Uragan rockets. Syria also 
intensified the use of MiG-29 fighter jets with ground attack capabilities 
to win the war. Another significant development in the conflict was the use 
of US-made BGM-71 Tow antitank rockets by Harakat Hazm, the Syrian 
Rebel Front and the Martyr Ahmad Abdo Battalions and Brigades, which 
were secular insurgent factions.'** Apparently, the Tow rockets were 
provided to the rebels by Saudi Arabia with American consent. 

Al-Assad’s defiance of opposition demands to step down and pave the 
way for a peaceful political transition, reflected his growing confidence 
that he had turned the tide of the war, which had killed 150,000 people and 
displaced nine million from their homes. The opposition remained 
fragmented and not ready to govern, even if al-Assad fell. The opposition’s 
military wing lacked a unified commandand-control structure, and the 
Muslim extremists were gaining a foothold in the south, just as they had in 
2012 in northern Syria. 

On 8 May, the Syrian army took full control of the Old City of Homs 
after a deal between the government and the rebels to evacuate about 2,250 
fighters and civilians in return for freeing seventy Lebanese and Iranian 
prisoners that were being held by the Islamic Front in the province of 
Aleppo.'** However, in a diplomatic blow to Russia and al-Assad’s 
legitimacy, the US State Department upgraded the sNc’s informal liaison 
office in Washington and increased nonlethal assistance to the opposition’s 
SMC by $27 million. Overall US support amounted to $287 million.'*° The 
Syrian opposition would open a formal diplomatic mission in Washington 
under US law, but the office would not be an embassy. Kerry also met 
Jabra in a public show of support but did not provide details on weapons. 
As noted above, the CIA reportedly participated in a secret program to train 
moderate rebels in Jordan. 

On 28 May Obama delivered a key foreign policy address at the US 
Military Academy in West Point. He laid out his approach to foreign 
affairs for the rest of his presidency built on a commitment to act in 
concert with other nations and shifted the fight against terrorism from 
Afghanistan to more “decentralized al-Qaeda affiliates and extremists” 
around the world. Obama announced a $5 billion proposal to serve as a 


“partnership fund,” which would allow the US “to train, build capacity and 
facilitate partners on the front lines” in Syria, Yemen, and Libya. About 
Syria, he reiterated that the US should help the Syrian people and “stand 
up against a dictator who bombs and starves his people.” Obama pledged 
to work “with Congress to ramp up support for those in the Syrian 
opposition who offer the best alternative to terrorists and a_ brutal 
dictator.”'*© Conspicuously absent in Obama’s remark was any direct 
mention of al-Assad, for whose resignation he had previously called. 

Washington was struggling to formulate an approach based on fighting 
terrorism as diplomatic options stalled. According to Joshua Landis, 
Obama’s overarching goal in the ME was counterterrorism to fight the 
jihadists, an argument used to back Egyptian President Abdel Fattah al- 
Sisi who was elected in May 2014.'4’ Yet, Daniel Byman noted, “by 
fixating on counterterrorism, the U.S. overlooked opportunities to prevent 
or mitigate civil wars and regional conflicts.”'** Supporting al-Assad 
aside, Russia was trying to mitigate the conflict in Syria to demonstrate its 
significant influence on international conflict management. Geneva was 
not on the table, and Brahimi resigned on 31 May. A Swedish Italian 
diplomat, Steffan de Mistura was appointed in July 2014 to mediate the 
conflict. From Brahimi’s perspective, neither Russia nor the US convinced 
their allies to participate in the negotiations with serious intent. The 
failure of Geneva IJ meant that UNSC Resolution 2139 to ensure 
humanitarian aid access represented “the ceiling of diplomacy” for the 
time being.!” 

Obama’s speech coincided with the dubious re-election of al-Assad, in 
the middle of a war, in June 2014. Voting did not take place in opposition 
held areas, effectively excluding millions of people. Al-Assad’s Syrian and 
foreign opponents dismissed the election as a sham. The US and its allies 
insisted that al-Assad had lost legitimacy and could not be part of any 
future Syrian government. Russia, which had been at odds with the West 
over al-Assad’s future, said that only the Syrian people should decide if he 
stepped down. The West should drop its demand about the political exit of 
al-Assad if it wanted a genuinely international coalition against Isis. In 
that month, the offensive spearheaded by Isis, including Sunni tribes and 
ex-Baath party elements, which took swaths of northern and western Iraq 
and the major city of Mosul on 10 June, prompted Obama to send up to 


three hundred US military advisers to help the country’s beleaguered army. 
After overrunning Mosul and Tikrit, isis advanced toward Baghdad and the 
Kurdish areas that produced 10 per cent of Iraqi oil and were home to a CIA 
base. The American-trained Iraqi troops melted away when confronted by 
militants. Concurrently, Washington asked al-Maliki to form an inclusive 
government to bridge sectarian splits between the Sunni and Shiite 
population and to tackle Islamist militant forces threatening the unity of 
Iraq. The Obama administration found itself in a foreign policy dilemma 
with the apparent entry of Syria into the Iraqi conflict, and active Iranian 
military support for al-Maliki. The Syrian air force targeted Isis on the 
Syrian side of the border, across from the Iraqi town of al-Qaim. Iraq’s 
other neighbours, Jordan, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Turkey, bolstered 
their defenses. 

On 26 June, Kerry met with the foreign ministers of Saudi Arabia, the 
United Arab Emirates (UAE), Jordan, and Israel to ease their fears about 
the potential convergence of US, Iranian, and Syrian policies to defeat IsIs. 
Obama’s request to Congress to provide $500 million in equipment and 
training to “appropriately vetted” moderate Syrian opposition forces was 
the most significant US move so far to support those fighting against al- 
Assad.'°° Yet, the question was how Washington was going to vet the 
dispersed opposition of 1,500 separate insurgent groups in Syria? There 
were liberal and democratic people in the opposition. Unfortunately such 
moderates barely had contact with, let alone influence over, the groups 
fighting on the ground. Thus, creating a moderate opposition could be too 
late to influence events in Syria. In his meeting with the Saudi King, 
Abdullah, and Jabra, in Jeddah on 27 June, Kerry said, “the moderate 
opposition in Syria had the ability to be a very important player in pushing 
back IsIS’s presence not just in Syria but also in Iraq.”'?' Certainly, Russia 
did not share Kerry’s view. Through Syria, Russia was interested in sharing 
global power with the US and defending its international presence. 

On 28 June, Isis, which carved out large chunk of territory that 
effectively erased the borders between Iraq and Syria, declared itself an 
Islamic caliphate and laid the foundations of its proto state. IsIs would 
govern by Sharia law. The terrorist group renamed itself the Islamic State 
(hereafter Is) and proclaimed its leader Adu Bakr al-Baghdadi as caliph.!°? 
The proclamation was a bold move claiming legitimacy as a successor to 


the first Islamic rule created by the Prophet Mohammad in the Arabian 
Peninsula fourteen centuries ago. (The caliphate had been abolished by the 
Turkish ruler Mustafa Kemal Ataturk in 1924.) Following the group’s 
announcement, IS militants paraded with their black flag in their 
stronghold of Raqqa and along the banks of the Euphrates River from 
which they expelled the rebel groups in the spring of 2014. Yet, the 
announcement of IS was condemned elsewhere in Syria by rival Islamist 
groups, who had been fighting the terrorist group since January 2014 
across northern and eastern Syria. IS was greeted with disdain by many 
Iraqis too. According to the Iraqi government “the world now bears a big 
and ethical responsibility to fight those terrorists, who made Iraq and 
Syria their battlefield. We are fighting them not for the sake of Iraq only, 
but for the sake of the whole world.”!*? 

The Is threat prompted Russia and Iran to step in to bolster the Iraqi 
government. Iran deployed hundreds of troops from its IRGC under the 
command of Iran’s feared Quds (Jerusalem) Force, Qassem Suleimani, to 
reenforce the al-Maliki government. In late 2014, “Iran had spent more 
than $1billion in military aid to Iraq in the approximately six months after 
the June Is Offensive.” In its turn, Russia delivered the first Sukhoi fighter 
jet to the government vowing that it would prevent Iraq’s collapse.'** Both, 
Iran and Russia wanted to confirm their regional reach. According to 
Ambassador Firouznia, 


We [Iranians] and the Russians were concerned about the 
developments in the ME, especially after the appearance of the takfiri 
and extremist organizations, like Isis. The Russians sought to play a 
bigger role in the ME. Iran cooperated with Russia in Iraq and Syria to 
defeat the terrorist groups.’ 


In early July 2014 Is seized the Al-Omar oil field in the oil rich Syrian 
province of Deir al-Zour. With its agricultural land and crude petroleum, 
Deir al-Zour provided Is “with critical resources to finance its war and 
governance, and buy the loyalty of hard-pressed tribes and _ local 
communities.”'°° Controlling most of the oil and gas fields in Syria 
allowed Is to recruit more local and foreign fighters and control the areas 
it conquered. 


In early August the US embarked on a long-term mission to defeat Is in 
Iraq. The new Iraqi prime minister-designate Haidar al-Abadi, who was 
trying to form a power-sharing government, advocated effective 
partnership and a counterterrorism strategy with the US and its allies. 
While al-Abadi was trying to form an inclusive government, US airstrikes 
enabled the joint Iraqi and Kurdish forces, which were battling Is, to 
liberate a large part of the Mosul Dam, which had great strategic value as 
it supplied electricity and water to a large part of the country.'°’ On 15 
August the UNSC voted unanimously on a resolution aimed at weakening 
extremist groups in Iraq and Syria. Although Syria’s ambassador to the UN 
Bashar Jaafari insisted that the government “had been fighting terrorists 
for the past three years, Jordan’s representative, Ambassador Mahmoud 
Hmoud, maintained that, “terrorism in Syria had been exacerbated by 
Syria’s marginalization of moderate opposition groups.”!°® In addition, the 
West had held al-Assad, in large part, the cause of terrorism in Syria and 
certainly he could not, therefore, be the solution to it. Although Syria and 
the US found themselves on the same side of the battle against Is, a 
common enemy was unlikely to mean collaboration. 

Obama urged countries in the ME to join Washington to “extract the 
cancer” of the Is jihadist ideology. Moallem welcomed Obama’s call to 
fight terrorism provided that military and security collaboration with the 
US could not take place without a political deal with Damascus.'*’ Russia, 
in its turn, urged Western and Arab nations to overcome their distaste for 
the Syrian government and engage with it to fight the jihadists. Lavrov 
noted that the West would “have to choose what is more important: to 
change the regime and satisfy personal antipathies with the risk that the 
situation will crumble, or find pragmatic ways to join efforts against the 
common threat, which is the same for all of us: terrorism.’!® British 
Prime Minister David Cameron agreed to “step up Britain’s involvement 
in the fight against the Is by sending military trainers to Baghdad to help 
the Iraqi security forces.”'*! The irony was that in August 2013, in the 
wake of a chemical attack on the Ghouta suburb of Damascus, the US did 
not call for a similar global response against heinous crimes and massive 
violations of human rights. 

Obama’s foreign policy was thrown into disarray because Washington 
was to deal with an incredibly dangerous situation in Iraq, Syria, and 


Libya. There was a terrorist proto state in the ME posing a direct threat to 
the West. The clashes in the ME were asymmetric conflicts for which the 
West was not equipped. Obama was thinking about a new strategy to 
defeat Is but the US had no clear Syria plan. As noted above, the US was 
not willing to be the world’s policeman. There was also Russia’s meddling 
in Ukraine, where, in May 2014 newly elected pro-Western President Petro 
Poroshenko’s government was fighting to put down pro-Moscow 
separatists in the east and south of the country.'” Inspired by the Russian 
annexation of Crimea, the separatists took control of government 
buildings and refused to cooperate with the government in Kiev by 
appointing their own governors in the regions of Donestsk, Lugansk, and 
others. In terms of costs, the Western sanctions imposed by the US and the 
EU on Moscow had damaged the Russian economy that had already been 
battered by declining commodity prices. Yet, Moscow deployed to eastern 
Ukraine more soldiers and new heavy armour to maintain influence. The 
Kremlin managed to strengthen public support for its policy by appealing 
to Russian nationalists and evoking the narrative of an independent and 
strong Russia that sought to defend its values and interests in Ukraine.'® 
From Moscow’s perspective, Ukraine’s allegiance was important to Putin’s 
effort to establish his Russian-led Eurasian Union as an alternative to the 
EU. But the Eurasian Union’s main downside was that it entailed creating 
new barriers with the outside world. Moreover, the Kremlin had always 
viewed Ukraine as an important security buffer. Ukraine was also a transit 
route for the energy exports on which Russia’s economy depended. In 
revisionist Russia’s view, in an emerging new world order Moscow should 
have a strong say in the ME and maintain its leadership when it is 
challenged in Fss. 

The situation in Iraq, the role and mission of NATO, the crisis in 
Ukraine, and the relationship with Russia were priorities during the 
discussions of the NATO summit that took place in Wales on 4-5 September 
2014. NATO’s General Secretary Anders Fogh Rasmussen noted that “our 
peace and security are once again being tested, now by Russia’s aggression 
against Ukraine ... and the criminal downing of the Malaysian MH-17” in 
eastern Ukraine “has made clear that a conflict in one part of Europe can 
have tragic consequences around the world.” In his turn, Obama declared 
that several NATO states were forming a “new coalition of the willing” to 


combat Is in Iraq.' To avoid further tension with Russia, Ukraine was not 
admitted into NATO as a member. Yet, NATO members approved of an action 
plan to form a “very high readiness force,” which would be deployed in 
the Baltic countries with permanent detachments of three hundred to six 
hundred soldiers.'!® This was a breach of the Founding Act on Cooperation 
and Security, which NATO and Russia signed in 1997. 

After Obama met ministers from ten European nations on the sidelines 
of the NATO summit, Hagel unveiled what he called the “core coalition” to 
fight Is militants.'°° Obama was also weighing airstrikes in Syria. On 7 
September, Arab foreign ministers, who met in Cairo, “agreed to take the 
necessary measures to confront terrorist groups including” Is.'°’ In a 
change of position, the final statement called the Syrian opposition groups 
to hold talks with the regime to create a reconciliation government. After 
one day of Obama’s decision to strike both sides of the Syrian Iraqi border, 
Kerry, who met Saudi King Abdullah in Jeddah on 11 September, won the 
backing of the Arab countries — Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and six Gulf 
States — for a coordinated military campaign against Is.'!°* Obama’s 
decision to confront Is militarily in both Syria and Iraq marked a “major 
victory” for Saudi diplomacy. The Saudi’s agreed to allow the US training 
of five thousand Syrian rebels inside the kingdom and participated in the 
US-led airstrikes against Is targets inside Syria. However, both sides still 
risked a falling out over their respective goals. For the Saudis, the 
overriding goal remained the removal of al-Assad, while Obama’s goal 
was to “degrade and destroy” Is in Iraq and Syria.'® For the US, a lasting 
solution to Syria’s civil war would be an inclusive political transition. 

Iran, Russia, and Syria criticized the international coalition for 
excluding them. Iran continued its efforts to back al-Assad and strengthen 
its clout with Iraq’s government. It is worth noting that when Washington 
sought to remove al-Maliki from power, it was Iran that made it happen. 
Further, in Afghanistan in late 2001, Iran’s cooperation with the US was 
important in routing the Taliban and installing the new Afghan 
government of Hamid Karzai. Notwithstanding setbacks suffered by the 
Russian-backed Syrian army, it remained the strongest player in the war. 
Meanwhile, al-Assad, who met the UN envoy de Mistura in Damascus, 
stressed that the success of the diplomat’s mission depended on ending 
terror. 


The US’s emerging strategies were to work through partners and allies 
and have them do the fighting on the ground. Meanwhile, the US had 
opened a back channel to Iran to de-escalate potential clashes as both 
countries used air power to attack Is targets. It was impossible to bypass 
Iran in the search for defeating Is. Russia should have been engaged too 
because the West and Russia did not want a sanctuary for Islamist fanatics 
in the heart of the ME. Joseph Nye rightly argued while the West must 
resist Putin’s challenge to the liberal order and “the norm of not claiming 
territory by force, it must not completely isolate Russia, a country with 
which the West has overlapping interests concerning nuclear security, non- 
proliferation, anti-terrorism, the Arctic region, and regional issues such as 
Iran and Afghanistan.”'”? Defeating Is was a bigger challenge than al- 
Qaeda because the caliphate had set for itself a quasi state and had ample 
financing, sophisticated weapons, and a highly competent military 
command. 

Extending on H1, the dominant power, which was the US, was to 
accede to Russia’s status demands, especially when Russia sought 
participation in a balancing coalition against the actual common primary 
threat that was IS. However, Russia was excluded from the coalition of the 
willing. Is was a threat to both the US and Russia in purely national 
security and stability terms. In short, the US and Russia shared the same 
primary threat of terrorism according to H2. Within this context, on the 
one hand, the US was expected to be motivated by the fact that balancing 
the threat was likely to be easier with the cooperation of Russia, which 
was seeking higher status recognition. On the other hand, the costs of not 
accommodating Russia potentially included “the latter adding to systemic 
challenges owing to its increasingly dissatisfied nature.”'”! 

On 28 September, Lavrov said, as the truce in Ukraine was holding and 
“as talks between Russia, the EU, and Ukraine started, including gas talks,” 
it was time for a “reset 2.0” with Washington. He criticized NATO’s “Cold 
War mentality” and explained that “Moscow needed to modernize its 
conventional and nuclear arms” without causing “a new arms race.” 
Rejecting American domination, Lavrov reiterated that Washington “could 
no longer act as the prosecutor, the judge and the executioner in every part 
of the world.” Lavrov added, despite Western sanctions, Russia did not 
feel isolated. But, “having said that, I want to emphasize that we do not 


want to go to extremes and abandon the European and American directions 
in our foreign economic cooperation.” On the US-led air campaign in 
Syria against IS, he accused Washington of a “double standard for refusing 
to cooperate with the regime.”!” It is probable that Lavrov signalled that 
Russia wanted a gradual resumption of dialogue with the US. Yet, his 
remarks showed that the era of American pre-eminence had ended, 
ushering in a multipolar international system that could be tense and less 
orderly. What was also becoming apparent was the collapse of the region’s 
old order too, which had existed unchanged since the end of World War I. 

The US had gone into battle in Iraq and Syria. However, this time 
military action against Muslim targets was joined by a coalition of Arab 
states: Saudi Arabia, the UAE, Jordan, Bahrain, and Qatar. Although Obama 
insisted that there would not be American combat “boots on the ground,” 
about 1,600 US troops had been deployed to Iraq to train local security 
forces and help safeguard US personnel.'”? On 24 September 2014 the 
UNSC unanimously adopted Resolution 2178 on stemming the flow of 
foreign jihadists to Iraq and Syria.' After talks between Kerry and Lavrov 
on 26 September, US-led coalition that included Belgium, Denmark, and 
Britain, hit 1s’s infrastructure in Syria. Russia could gain from the US-led 
airstrikes against Is, which had been joined by Chechen fighters from the 
north Caucasus. Washington’s strategy was incoherent. When it sought to 
destroy IS, the Nusra Front, and the Khorasan Group, it would indirectly 
strengthen their rival, al-Assad. As the terrorists lost ground, the Russian- 
backed Syrian army was able to take the advantage more easily than were 
the disorganized moderate rebels. Al-Assad voiced his support for any 
international antiterrorism effort. Rebel groups expressed their anger with 
the US strategy of targeting jihadist groups while leaving the regime 
forces untouched. 

Turkey, a NATO ally, belatedly agreed to join the international coalition 
but continued to argue that creating a safe zone was vital to accommodate 
the Syrian refugees, ensure security, and train moderate Syrian rebels to 
topple al-Assad. Ankara manipulated the ongoing battle in the strategic 
border town of Ain al-Arab (Kobani) as part of a geopolitical struggle. 
Turkey’s real fight was for the removal of al-Assad and the weakening of 
the PyD, which was defending Ain al-Arab. Mona Alami disclosed that 
when al-Assad did not fall, “Ankara provided free passage to jihadists to 


cross to Syria.”'” Alami’s evidence illustrated the murky relationship 
between Turkey and Is. Contrary to Turkey, the US engaged with the 
Kurdish fighters because it did not consider the PyD a terrorist 
organization. The Kurdish fighters were the only forces on the ground 
standing between Is and Ain al-Arab. On 20 October, in a significant shift, 
Turkey’s Foreign Minister Mavlut Cavusoglu announced that Turkey was 
helping Iraqi Kurdish Peshmarga fighters cross into Syria to support the 
PYD. Cavusoglu’s announcement came after US military C-130 cargo 
planes made multiple drops of arms and supplies provided by Iraqi 
Kurdish authorities to the pyp forces in Ain al-Arab.'” Fsa_ fighters 
arrived, too, to combine forces with the Peshmarga. 

It is plausible to argue that Washington was moving closer to Russia’s 
position on the Syrian conflict. Rossiiskayagazeta wrote that “Russia and 
the U.S. agreed to exchange intelligence on the actions of extremists in the 
Islamic State group.” After a three-hour meeting in Paris on 14 October 
between Kerry and Lavrov, it became clear that Russia was helping the 
Iraqi forces “by providing arms and training.”'’’ Cooperation between 
Moscow and Washington was important to address global security issues, 
including terrorism. Their agreement in 2013 to remove Syria’s stockpile 
of chemical weapons was an example. Both Russian news agencies, R/4 
Novosti and Tass quoted Medvedev as saying that Washington was 
“already not insisting” that al-Assad stepped down. In addition to 
intelligence sharing, the US blacklisted three entities in Syria that could 
pose a security threat to Russia. The first was the Is military emir Umar 
Shishani. The other two were Chechen-led factions, Jaish Al- 
Muhajireenwal-Ansar and Murad Margoshvili (Muslim Abu Walid 
Shishani).'’* Both factions were wanted in Russia. 

Concerning peace-building attempts, on 10 November UN envoy de 
Mistura proposed local truces to improve aid access and alleviate the 
sufferings of the Syrian people in local areas, starting in the Waer 
neighbourhood of Aleppo. He stressed that the “freeze” proposal was an 
action plan, not a peace plan.'” The action plan was to stop fighting and 
de-escalate violence. Within this context, while meeting Khatib, who was 
still an influential opposition figure, in Moscow on 7 November, Russia 
repeated the need for intra-Syrian dialogue that could be held in Moscow, 
without Western participation, to end the war. Russia floated the idea that 


al-Assad could stay in power for two years with a provisional government 
before presidential elections in which he could stand again along with 
other candidates. However, Khatib could not make a decision without the 
consent of the different groups affiliated with the external and internal 
oppositions. The Eu, Russia, Iran, and Syria supported de Mistura’s effort 
to freeze the fighting in Aleppo, while the armed opposition voiced 
scepticism because the proposed truce would play into the hands of al- 
Assad. Aleppo could face the same fate as the City of Homs, where regime 
forces had largely regained control. 

Meanwhile, the US doubled the number of American ground forces in 
Iraq. Obama’s new authorization allowed for the deployment up to 3,100 
troops to train and assist Iraqi forces as they pressed ahead with gains on 
the ground. The government of Iraq asked for more airstrikes and 
weaponry. IS was on the defensive but still able to launch limited attacks. 
US Vice President Joe Biden’s visit to Ankara on 24 November to 
overcome differences in the fight against Is achieved little in the way of 
deeper military cooperation. For Washington, fighting Is was a priority. Its 
reluctance to confront al-Assad, who was backed by Iran and Russia, was 
compounded by the fear of failing negotiations over Tehran’s alleged 
nuclear program. There were also differences over the objective of the 
trained rebels. Moreover, there was no guarantee that Turkey’s Incirlik air 
base could be used for coalition airstrikes. Yet, Turkey facilitated the 
travel of FSA and other moderate rebels (called Mujahedeen Army) to 
Qatar where they were trained at Al-Udeid, the largest US air base in the 
ME. The Mujahedeen was one of the biggest mainstream groups left in 
northern Syria. Training in Qatar was part of an ostensibly covert CIA 
program to offer military support to vetted factions in the opposition.'*° 

After months of discussions on the need for a unified military body to 
counter the fragmentation in rebel ranks, the Revolutionary Command 
Council (RCC) was created on 30 November in Gaziantep, Turkey. The Rcc 
was a merger of militias fighting under the banner of the FSA and the 
Islamic Front. The formation of the RCC was a clear sign of rising Islamist 
influence in opposition-controlled northern Syria particularly, the Salafist 
group, Ahrar al-Sham. Charles Lister noted that the RCC was a “complex 
organism” headed by Qais al-Sheikh, a judge from Deir al-Zour, who 
expressed displeasure with the performance of the sNc.'*! Clearly, the RCC 


would remain hampered by its ties to Turkey and the Islamist Ahrar al- 
Sham. 

Knowing well the ME’s “treacherous divides,” Russia “transformed 
itself into a paragon of pragmatism.”!*? Despite acknowledging their 
differences over the Syrian conflict, Putin and Erdogan agreed in their 
meeting in Ankara on 1 December to fight Is. Both leaders “managed to 
compartmentalize their relations.”'*? That was down to realpolitik. The 
issue of energy was on top of their agenda. Turkey was Russia’s second 
largest European importer of natural gas after Germany, and its 
importance as a customer increased given the political tensions with the 
EU and the US over Russia’s intervention in Ukraine. Putin and Erdogan 
signed a protocol on energy cooperation and hoped that both countries 
could “reach $100 billion in annual bilateral trade by 2020.”'** 
Traditionally, Russia kept its economic, political, and military relations in 
the region. Russia’s foreign policy aimed to meet with all sides to assert 
Moscow’s position in the ME. 

Chapter 3 examined and analyzed the regional and international 
dimensions of the Syrian conflict and the postures of the external actors 
who took sides with the regime and the opposition. The war in Syria 
became a proxy war between the supporters of the opposition and the 
Syrian regime backed by Russia and Iran. Two international conferences 
(Geneva I and Geneva II) did not achieve a breakthrough because the fate 
of al-Assad remained a matter of dispute between the internal and external 
actors. The key issue of transitional government blocked any progress. I 
argued that the fractured opposition, which served Turkish, Saudi, and 
Western agendas, was not an alternative to al-Assad’s rule. While the US 
lacked a clear Syria policy, Russia’s strategy of preserving influence in 
Syria and the boarder ME through diplomacy had remained unchanged 
since 2011. Russia’s diplomatic and military support to the regime was 
associated with Moscow’s strategic vision in the ME. Through Syria, 
Russia would reassert its role and position in the ME and protect its 
strategic interests. 

Although fighting terrorism and preventing foreign fighters who joined 
Is to return to their home countries was a common policy goal between 
Russia and the US, both powers disagreed over the solution in Syria. 
Russian foreign policy was against regime change by force and military 


intervention outside the UNSC authorization. I emphasized that Russia had 
significant influence on the international conflict management in Syria via 
its UNSC seat. In Syria, Russia was “engaged in international diplomacy as 
a means to preserve its influence in international politics and as a 
counterweight to Western, in particular U.S., dominance in the UNsc.”!®> 
Fighting terrorism and safeguarding the principle of national sovereignty 
remained constants in Russian foreign policy. 

I also argued that the crisis in Syria could not stop without bridging the 
Sunni-Shiite schism, which would require a regional security agreement 
that reconciled the national interests of Saudi Arabia and Iran. This 
regional balance, in turn, required new global security architecture 
between the US and Russia. In light of the deteriorated relationship 
between Russia and the US, owing to disagreements over arms control, 
missile defense, and human rights, instability in the ME would persist. In 
addition, in a changing world order, the Kremlin believed that it possessed 
the right and duty to play a role in determining the outcome of the 
Ukrainian and Syrian conflicts that affected the peace and security of the 
international system as a whole. I provided an empirically grounded 
interpretation of Russia’s policy by considering its values and interests, 
which guided Russia’s actions toward Ukraine. The Kremlin’s assertive 
foreign policy, whereby Russia adopted a unilateral approach in order to 
promote its norms and values in the international arena, was a pattern of 
honourable behaviour. Russia’s annexation of Crimea was a revisionist 
move not typical for status-inconsistent powers or status-overachievers. In 
terms of costs, Russia was subject to Western economic sanctions. 
Russia’s use of military power in its foreign policy to enhance its status 
seemed highly counterintuitive. With a greater say on global security 
issues, including NATO and arms control, Russia would be able to protect 
its strategic interests and satisfy its status aspirations provided that the 
West would accommodate Russia’s fears. Revisionist Russia could not step 
backward from its posture in Syria. The next chapter will address the 
objectives of Russia’s military intervention in Syria from a status-seeking 
point of view to find out what determined Russian policy options. 


The Objectives of Russia’s Military Intervention, 
2015-17 


Chapter 4 explores and examines Russia’s motives for intervening in Syria 
in September 2015. Russia used a mix of military and nonmilitary 
instruments (1.e. leverage) to achieve a particular outcome that would 
satisfy its economic and geostrategic interests in the ME and the interests 
of the regional powers of Turkey and Iran. Certainly, Russia’s direct 
military intervention in the Syrian civil war was a foreign policy objective 
to shore up al-Assad and the Syrian regime in its fight against terrorism. 
Also, the aim was to keep Syria unified as a state and to maintain the 
Russian foothold in the ME. I argue that Russia’s intervention in Syria 
aimed not only to strengthen al-Assad’s position but also to change the 
political outcome in the region that had been out of Moscow’s sphere of 
influence for decades. From Moscow’s perspective, the exercise of power 
politics in Syria would enhance Russia’s place in a status hierarchy. 
Compliant with the statusseeking strategy, Russia applied force to make 
other major powers recognize its self-defined great power identity. Yet, 
Russia’s intervention had its disadvantages for Moscow, mainly because it 
created geopolitical conflict with Turkey and financial burdens for the 
struggling Russian economy. 

I also argue that Russia projected force beyond its periphery to 
confirm Russia’s great power identity and to return to its rightful place 
among the world powers. As Freire and Heller noted, the “identity vector” 
was crucial to understanding Russia’s power politics in Syria.' In addition 


to Moscow’s willingness to use military power in its foreign policy, 
chapter 4 also analyzes how Russia’s regional diplomacy demonstrated 
Moscow’s role in negotiating regional divides and forming alliances to 
fight international terrorism, a common threat to the US, Russia, Turkey, 
Iran, Lebanon, and Jordan. Still, Russia sought to demonstrate its 
centrality in international conflict management as an embodiment to its 
international status. However, satisfying Russia’s status aspirations 
depended on US policies. In this chapter, I provide evidence to support H1 
and H2. What was new and crucial in Russia’s recent military and 
diplomatic history was its capability in coalition building and coalition 
management. Both capabilities had status implications. Russia wanted to 
assume responsibilities associated with its significant influence on the 
international conflict management in Syria and in the broader ME by 
undertaking diplomatic initiatives. Yet, Russia needed to pursue 
cooperative conflict management with the US in the ME and elsewhere to 
demonstrate that Russian hard power status-seeking strategy did not 
threaten the international order. 

I will discuss the nature and scale of the Russian intervention in Syria, 
the Vienna process that took place in November 2015, Russia’s relations 
with rival powers in the ME like Saudi Arabia and Iran, and its policy to 
maintain good relations with Israel, which was targeting pro-regime 
Iranian facilities in Syria. As such, Russia tried to prove that it was the 
major power broker in Syria. Moscow used leverage with Turkey, Iran, and 
the Syrian regime to push the Geneva and Astana peace processes forward 
in order to end the conflict. For a better understanding of Russia’s power 
politics from a status-seeking point of view and to find out what 
determined Russia’s foreign policy options, the following sections try to 
give more empirical substance to the measures of capability (cost 
considerations), status attribution (factor of identity), and willingness 
(factor of opportunity). 


RUSSIAN MEDIATION AND REGIONAL DYNAMICS 


As discussed in chapter 3, Russia watched the US policy on Syria and 
gauged the depth of the global rivalry over Syria, not least the clashing 
agendas of Saudi Arabia, Qatar, and Turkey. Russia realized the political 
and military fatigue in the ME and internationally with the seemingly 
intractable Syrian conflict. The regime had created an enormous 
humanitarian problem that its regional rivals, and the US no longer 
insisted on al-Assad’s exit. According to the UN, the number of Syrian 
refugees had grown by 704,000 in the first six months of 2014.7 For 
Russia, the more pertinent matter was how long the regime could last. 

In light of deafening diplomatic silence from the Obama 
administration, from 26 to 29 January and from 6 to 9 April 2015, Russia 
used its leverage and hosted two meetings in Moscow (the so-called 
Moscow | and Moscow 2 meetings) between Syrian opposition members 
and representatives from the Syrian regime.* The regional priority for the 
US was to conclude a deal with Iran over its alleged nuclear program and 
defeat Is by helping the Iraqi army and by training the moderate Syrian 
rebels. That said, beyond just fighting 1s, the US had no commitment to 
resolve the Syrian conflict. Turkey, which signed an agreement with the 
US to train Syrian rebels fighting Is, expected that the trained rebels would 
also fight the Syrian regime.* Although Damascus and Tehran officially 
welcomed both Moscow meetings, they remained suspicious that Russia 
might come to terms with the Syrian opposition and its foreign supporters. 
Iranian President Hassan Rouhani, in his televised speech marking the 
anniversary of the 1979 Islamic Revolution, linked the ongoing nuclear 
talks to resolving the bloody conflicts in Iraq and Syria. He emphasized 
Iran’s influence and regional role by saying “you have seen in Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon and Yemen that the power that could help those nations against 
terrorist groups was the Islamic Republic of Iran.’ 

During the Syria talks in Moscow, Russia, which wanted to boost its 
standing as a mediator and honest broker for peace, tried to promote the 
idea that a settlement could be achieved through intra-Syrian dialogue 
between the non-radical groups and the regime to achieve consensus. The 
moderator of the Moscow meetings, Vitaly Naumkin, considered them an 
important achievement. Apart from acknowledging Syria’s sovereignty, 


unity, and territorial integrity, the rejection of foreign interference, the 
struggle against terrorist groups, and settling the conflict by peaceful 
means, the Moscow meetings did not offer a practical and workable 
roadmap to settle the Syrian conflict (see appendix A). Apparently, 
Moscow tried to reinforce the idea that the regime should be part of the 
solution. Moscow also tried to demonstrate to both the US and the EU the 
importance of Russia’s role in international conflict management and its 
values in the settlement of current international problems. 

A number of constraints hindered Russia’s mediation. First, Russia’s 
leverage in influencing Damascus was limited because al-Assad 
demonstrated a lack of flexibility in the search for a compromise through 
cooperative means. Second, the Turkey-based sNc boycotted the talks. 
Internally, the Building the Syrian State Party, the so-called domestically 
tolerated opposition that was headed by Louay Hussein, announced that 
“the regime no longer had the capacity for reconciliation or negotiating a 
serious solution.”® Third, representatives of the regime and the opposition 
who participated in the talks failed to work out confidence-building 
measures (CBMs) that would allow them to implement the terms of the 
agreement. Fourth, both the regime and the opposition still believed that a 
military solution in Syria was the only solution. Fifth, Russia was unable 
to launch a national dialogue on its own but could be an effective player in 
an international team of players, including the US, to solve the conflict. 

On 15 January 2015, in Geneva, UN envoy de Mistura urged the 
international community to ensure that the Syrian conflict did not get 
placed on the “back burner” and the UN to respond to the humanitarian 
situation in the war-ravaged country. He added that a truce in Aleppo 
should be reached and “movement toward some kind of political solution 
should take place.’ Since October 2014, de Mistura worked on a plan to 
broker local freezes starting from Aleppo. Yet, the regime had no reason to 
agree to a freeze in Aleppo as its aim was to force the rebels to surrender. 
The rebel forces in Aleppo rejected de Mistura’s plan for a freeze, too, 
because it did not bring a comprehensive solution to the conflict. 

The US and European governments, which closed their embassies in 
Damascus in early 2012, did not show any signs that they were ready to 
resume diplomatic relations with al-Assad. For the first time, the UN envoy 
acknowledged that al-Assad should be part of the solution. Al-Assad 


became increasingly reliant on Iran and Hizbullah to supply him with 
fighters and on Russia to protect him from international pressure at the UN. 
Already Russia had been engaged in international diplomacy as a means to 
preserve its influence in international politics and as a counterweight to 
US dominance in the UNsc. Russia’s and Iran’s common opposition toward 
US foreign policy and their joint support for the Syrian regime provided 
the basis for cooperation between the two countries. In January 2015, 
Russian Defense Minister Sergey Shoigu visited Tehran and signed a 
military cooperation agreement with Iran that pertained mainly to military 
personnel training exchanges, counterterrorism cooperation, and naval 
visits.* Russia agreed to sell Iran the S-300 air defense missile system. In 
April, Turkish President Erdogan visited Iran too. Officials from both 
countries signed new agreements for commercial, economic, and 
industrial cooperation. Both regional powers, Turkey and Iran, agreed that 
regional cooperation was needed to stop the bloodshed, despite their deep 
differences over the conflicts in Yemen and Syria. 

In March 2015, John Kerry, in a stunning reversal of policy, said that 
Washington would have to negotiate with al-Assad for a_ political 
transition in Syria. Kerry’s comments during an interview with cBs News 
in Egypt did not repeat the standard US line that al-Assad had “lost all 
legitimacy” over the four-year civil war and had to go. Al-Assad 
dismissed Kerry’s comments and accused the US of undermining peace 
efforts. He also reiterated that foreign countries should stop supporting 
“terrorist groups.” Kerry’s remarks were quickly qualified by State 
Department spokeswoman Marie Harf who insisted that Washington’s 
policy had not changed and the format of the peace talks remained in 
adherence with the 2012 Geneva Conference, whose last session ended 
without results. That said, the US continued to face a serious problem with 
its Syria policy. According to the director of the cIA, John Brennan, 
Washington had reason to worry about who might replace al-Assad if he 
fell, given the rise of Is and other jihadist groups in Syria. Brennan said of 
those groups, “the last thing we want to do is allow them to march into 
Damascus.” 

On 20 January 2015, Obama, in his 2015 State of the Union speech, 
praised the “American leadership, including the military power,” for 
stopping the advance of Is, and called on Congress to authorize the use of 


force against ISs.!° The US National Security Strategy of 2015 made it clear 
that the US “mobilized and was leading global efforts to impose costs to 
counter Russian aggression in Ukraine, to degrade and ultimately defeat 
ISIS, to squelch the Ebola virus at its source, to stop the spread of nuclear 
weapons material, and to turn the corner on global carbon emissions.”!! 
For his part, Lavrov described the fight against Is as a primary task 
because it “posed the main threat to the ME and North Africa.” Beyond the 
ME, IS was a principal foe to Russia too because “hundreds of Russian 
nationals were fighting alongside the militant group in Syria and Iraq.’’!” 
On 21 January, in his annual press conference, Lavrov advocated 
Moscow’s position stating that dealing with the rise of Islamic extremism 
in Syria should take priority over calls for regime change.'? Moscow had 
used the narrative of war against terror to advocate not only collaborative 
action to be taken against IS in agreement with Damascus but also to 
reiterate that the peace talks should not address al-Assad’s departure but 
should rather focus on combating Is and terrorism. 

After four months of fierce battles, on 26 January the ypG, with the 
help of US-led air raids and a group of fighters from Iraq’s Kurdish 
Peshmarga forces, drove Is from the Syrian town of Ain al-Arab on the 
frontier with Turkey. Meanwhile, across the border with Iraq the Iraqi 
army liberated the Diyala province from Is.'* After an Israeli attack near 
Qunaitra, in southern Syria, pro-regime forces spearheaded by Hizbullah 
and IRCG launched an offensive in Deraa, which was largely under the 
control of rebels and Nusra Front. The dual aim was to secure southern 
Syria, which was essential for the control of Qunaitra, and to extend the 
Iranian battleground against Israel from Lebanon to Syria. By positioning 
Iranian forces in closer proximity to the Israeli-occupied Golan Heights, 
Tehran hoped to retain leverage in the Arab-Israeli conflict. So far, the 
Syrian army was unable to crush the rebels on important front lines such 
as Aleppo. What mattered to al-Assad was useful Syria, the corridor 
stretching north from Damascus through Homs and Hama and then west to 
the coast with the cities of Latakia and Tartus, the strongholds of the 
Alawite regime. However, the regime’s broader military situation 
deteriorated and its army withered away through combat and attrition. 

As there was no discernible end in sight for the conflict and as the 
provincial capital of Iblib fell to an alliance of rebel forces and jihadist 


militias called the Army of Conquest in March 2015, al-Assad welcomed 
an increased Russian military presence at Syria’s seaports, including 
Tartus. Al-Assad appeared to be exhausted after four years of fighting and 
was no longer able to hold some contested areas. The regime also lost the 
northwestern strategic town of Jisr al-Shughur and one of its few 
remaining footholds in Deraa and Swaida provinces in the south. Russia 
had supplied the regime with arms since the conflict began in 201 land 
persisted with its strategy of preserving influence in the region through 
diplomacy. From 18 to 20 June 2015, at the St Petersburg International 
Economic Forum, Putin said that Russia had made the right decision in 
supporting al-Assad and that it “would be difficult to expect us to take any 
other line” to prevent the disintegration of the state. Zasypkin disclosed to 
the author, “Russia’s primary goals were to protect the Syrian state and 
defeat terrorism.”'’ Concurrently, Russia was “ready to engage in dialogue 
with President Assad about carrying out political reforms together with the 
healthy opposition forces.”'® On 30 June, during his meeting in Moscow 
with Walid al-Moallem, Putin stressed that Russia would continue to help 
Syria politically, economically, and militarily. Putin also urged other 
Middle Eastern countries to help Syria fight 1s. In the same month, close 
Russian ally, Iran, sent 15,000 fighters made up of Iranians, Iraqis, and 
Afghanis to reverse the regime’s recent battlefield setbacks.'’ Firouznia 
disclosed to the author that “Iran intervened militarily first to prevent the 
disintegration of the Syrian state. Russia joined the axis of resistance in a 
later stage. Iran was convinced that the Russian intervention would 
complement the axis of resistance.”'® 

In May 2015, US trainers were in Turkey on a training and equipping 
program aimed at adding fighters to counter Is and bolster moderate rebel 
forces in Syria. Ignoring the US concerns about aiding extremist groups, 
Turkey and Saudi Arabia set aside their differences and agreed on a new 
strategy to bring down al-Assad. The agreement led to a new joint 
command centre in Idlib province, where a number of rebel groups, 
including the Nusra Front and Islamist brigades such as Ahrar al-Sham, 
which Washington viewed as extremist, depleted the regime forces.” 
David Ignatius wrote, “Jordan and Israel had developed secret contacts 
with members of the Nusra Front along the borders.””° In addition to the 
city of Ramadi in western Iraq, on 21 May, Is militants once again took 


control of the Syrian central city of Palmyra, which had been recaptured 
by the regime in 2013, and seized the Al-Tanf border crossing with Iraq, 
southeast of Palmyra.*! Thus, IS was potentially poised for advances 
toward the capitals of Syria and Iraq. Yet, in June 2015, the Kurdish-led 
YPG militia dealt Is its worst defeat by seizing the town of Tal Abyad on 
the Turkish border, cutting a supply route to the jihadists’ capital of 
Raqqa. The ypc was the only significant partner for the US-led alliance in 
Syria.”* Cooperation between the US and the ypc had deepened since 2014 
when they joined forces to repel an Is attack on Ain al-Arab. Alarmed by 
the Kurds’ advances against the Is militants, Erdogan once again raised the 
prospect of a Turkish military intervention in Syria to create a buffer zone 
in Syria’s Jarablus region in order to prevent the formation of a Kurdish 
state. Above all, Ankara wanted Washington to rein in Kurdish aspirations 
of statehood and increase the pressure on al-Assad. However, the US did 
not want rebel groups, including the Nusra Front, to topple al-Assad 
because such an alliance could put a more dangerous radical Islamist 
regime in al-Assad’s place. Against this turbulent and fast-changing 
regional environment, and in light of the nuclear deal between Iran and the 
West on 14 July 2015, Obama held talks with Gulf leaders in the White 
House and at Camp David to stress that there was no broader détente with 
Iran’s destabilizing support for proxy groups in Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and 
Yemen. Concerning the negotiations with Tehran, Obama highlighted that 
a nuclear deal with Iran would be in the security interests of the Gulf and 
“would help remove a primary source of tension and might foster greater 
cohesion in dealing with sources of conflict and instability in the ME.’ 
Meanwhile, in July Turkey made a dramatic turnaround by granting the 
US-led alliance to use its air bases and bomb targets in Syria. The Turkish 
decision stemmed from a US-Turkish plan to create an “Islamic State free 
zone” in northern Syria, using warplanes flown from Turkish air bases to 
take the area with a ground force of Syrian rebels, presumably including 
trainees of the Pentagon’s program.** Despite Turkish misgivings, the US 
would continue to provide air support when needed for ypc fighters. 
Although the prospects for a political solution were slim, in May 2015 
de Mistura launched wide-ranging consultations in Geneva with regional 
and domestic players, including Iran, to revive the stalled peace talks. As 
labelled by de Mistura, the “low key, low profile” talks aimed to take stock 


of the various sides’ positions “to assess progress and decide on the next 
step.”’> In July, de Mistura aimed to set up four thematic working groups 
to address safety and protection, counterterrorism, political and legal 
issues, and construction, a plan that was supported by a UNSC presidential 
statement. 

In mid-July, during the BRICS-sco summits in the Russian city of Ufa, 
Putin praised the efforts of member states who had been working “under 
the principles of mutual respect, equality and open dialogue.” Putin 
reiterated that multilateralism was the only foundation “to seek and find 
solutions to acute international problems and to respond to the threats that 
were relevant to all of humanity such as the spread of weapons of mass 
destruction, terrorism, extremism and international crime.’*° The summits 
were an attempt by Moscow to show that it was not isolated despite its 
conflict with the West over Ukraine and Syria and to demonstrate Russia’s 
standing in the non-Western world. In the first half of 2015, the Kremlin 
was preoccupied with the fallout of diplomatic and military operations in 
Ukraine. Tsygankov emphasized that since the mid-2000s Putin, “could no 
longer ignore those inside Russia who had long insisted on protecting the 
country’s values and security from what they saw as dangerous 
encroachment by the West.”’’ In addition, the threat to its ally al-Assad 
and the Russian base at Tartus seemed to have spurred Moscow to action. 

In August, more than four years after the beginning of the Syrian civil 
war, Putin began preparing the ground for military intervention in Syria. 
On 26 August, during his meeting with Egyptian President Abdel Fattah 
al-Sisi in Moscow, Putin emphasized the vital importance of “creating a 
broad anti-terrorist coalition involving key international players, which 
would include Syria, to fight the Islamic militants” in the ME.”* To expand 
Moscow’s influence in Egypt, Putin also reiterated Russia’s commitment 
to include Egypt in the Russianled EAEU free trade zone. Earlier, on 9 
August, after two meetings with Kerry, Lavrov addressed the US to 
cooperate with al-Assad to fight Is by forming an international coalition. 
From a Western perspective, Putin’s call for a broad international 
coalition, including both Syria and Iran appeared “disingenuous.” Moscow 
hoped that “it could get the U.S. and European partners to persuade Turkey 
and Saudi Arabia to acquiesce; but considering this would have required a 


shift in foundational aims of the U.S.-led coalition. It was more likely that 
the Kremlin understood it would be rejected.’””’ 

In early September, in his call to Lavrov Kerry expressed concern 
about enhanced Russian military build up in Syria including the transport 
to a Syrian airfield of prefabricated houses for hundreds of people. 
Moscow’s diplomatic and increased military and logistical support of al- 
Assad prompted a reassessment in Israel about how to handle fallout from 
the conflict without risking a clash with Moscow. Israel had occasionally 
fired across the Golan Heights in response to spillover shelling and 
bombed advanced arms it suspected were to be delivered to al-Assad’s 
Lebanese ally, Hizbullah. 

Moscow staunchly backed al-Assad and supplied the Syrian army with 
military equipment and humanitarian aid. In the summer of 2015, Russia 
initiated a peace plan for Syria that envisioned cooperation between the 
governments of Syria and Iran in the anti-Is coalition. It appeared that the 
Kremlin was testing the water for its next move: beefing up its military 
presence in Syria. Still, Russia contemplated the possibility of joining the 
US-led anti-Is coalition to eradicate Is, which had been launched at the 
NATO summit in September 2014, and to achieve rapprochement with the 
West while hoping as well to win a few key concessions. It 1s important to 
note that the launching of the international coalition against Is in 2014 had 
bypassed Russia and shifted attention to the military domain. Yet, in 
accord with H2, the US could accede to Russia’s status demands if 
Moscow ensured its participation in a balancing coalition against Is and 
was more effective in explaining its objectives to the outside world. 
Russia should realize that the common threat of Is could not be balanced 
without the help of the dominant power (1.e. the US) and that joining hands 
could bring security and status recognition. Such a coalition would allow 
al-Assad’s regime to survive and enable Russia to maintain its political 
influence in the ME. For decades the ME has been a zone of US influence. 
However, the US was unlikely to pursue an active policy to satisfy 
Russia’s higher status aspirations, because the balancing logic meant that 
the US would much rather subordinate Russia into its orbit while it could. 
Yet, Russia was unlikely to submit to a subordinate role. Alexi 
Malashenko, the ME expert with the Carnegie Endowment’s Moscow 
office, rightly noted that Putin’s foreign policy behaviour was 


“unpredictable” and driven by emotion, something that 1s compatible with 
the status-seeking strategy.°° In accordance with status-seeking theory, 
Russia would be unwilling to give up its position and would therefore risk 
conflict to defend it. 

Strategically, Moscow would like “to avoid a frontal collusion 
with/isolation by the West, and not go back to the old pattern of EU-Russia 
relations, when Brussels was a norm giver.’”*! Russia wanted recognition of 
its values and interests in the world. However, Washington was “reluctant 
to accept proposals from Putin whom it wanted to contain.”*? As Joseph S. 
Nye argued “American policy makers would need to follow a flexible 
strategy of ‘containment plus nudging’ because the U.S. had various 
interests in the region, including Israel’s security, nuclear non- 
proliferation, and human rights.’*? Evidently, Obama’s foreign policy 
preferences for global goals over regional ones created an opening for 
Russia in the ME. The US hard power could do little to overcome ethnic 
conflicts and tribalism. Further, Washington’s reluctance to cooperate with 
Moscow stemmed from the fear that Russia could harness coalition forces 
into eradicating all rivals to the al-Assad regime, which “would then 
become Moscow’s dedicated clients in the ME.’’** Putin’s plan to use Syria 
to improve ties with Washington and achieve status recognition was 
unlikely to succeed because the US wanted to impose its will unilaterally 
and had no incentive to accommodate Russia. When a few rounds of 
negotiations with the US and Saudi Arabia brought no visible results, 
Moscow decided to beef up its military presence in Syria in order to play 
an active role in world politics. It has been argued that military power was 
“traditionally assumed to be a prime shaper of foreign policy because it 
was the most immediately employable power asset for protecting 
populations, controlling territory, and coercing others.”*° 

In mid-September, Russia was solidifying its foothold in Syria by 
sending ships, armoured personnel carriers, and naval infantry to support 
the Syrian army, whose military capacity was eroding steadily. Escalated 
Russian military involvement in Syria was an indication that al-Assad’s 
regime was in dire need of help. Responding to Western criticisms that 
Russian involvement in the Syrian conflict would complicate its solution 
and attract foreign fighters, Lavrov reiterated that supplying its ally with 
military equipment and humanitarian aid was taking place under existing 


contracts. The resumption of the military relationship between the two 
countries was critical to the Russian posture in the ME. Building up its 
military in Syria would restore Russia’s identity as great power and give 
Moscow more bargaining power in subsequent international negotiations 
on Syria. Yet, as Frederic Hof noted, for the time being, talk of the 
political process was “empty and useless as long as atrocities were 
ubiquitous.”*° Military supplies to al-Assad’s beleaguered regime would 
continue because, from Russia’s perspective, al-Assad’s removal by the 
externally backed and financed opposition was not up for discussion by 
Moscow for domestic reasons. Also, regime change could not be a 
precondition for any deal to end the civil war. 

In the second half of September 2015, Russian forces, after expanding 
the tarmac of the Humeimeem airport in Syria’s coastal province of 
Latakia, deployed twenty-eight combat planes at the air base, battle tanks, 
as well as ammunition, and other military equipment in quantities for the 
first time since the end of the Cold War in 1991.°’ Raising the stakes in a 
military build up put Washington on edge and led to the first talks between 
US and Russian defense ministers to discuss mechanisms for de- 
escalation, 1.e., avoid accidental military interactions between American 
and Russian aircraft flying in the Syrian airspace. The former Cold War 
enemies had a common adversary in Is, but Russia might want to target the 
opposition fighters too, which were supported by the US, seeing them as a 
threat equal to the al-Assad regime. David Ignatius wrote, “the cIA-backed 
fighters could not stop the dominance of Al-Qaeda’s Syrian affiliate Nusra 
Front. Opposition groups might pretend otherwise, but they were fighting 
alongside Nusra, which branded itself in 2016 as Jabhat Fatah al-Sham.’** 

On 21 September, during a visit to Moscow, Israeli Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu agreed to coordinate military actions over Syria. 
Israeli jets had occasionally bombed suspected targets in Syria to prevent 
Iranian and Hizbullah potential security threats to Israel. According to 
Putin, “without Russia’s support for Syria, the situation in the country 
would have been worse than in Libya and the flow of refugees would have 
been ever bigger.”*’ It is worth noting that 470,000 Syrian had been killed 
since the civil war began in 2011, and the war resulted in a situation where 
there were nine million internally displaced Syrians and five million 
refugees, two million of which were seeking refuge in Europe.*® For 


Obama, Putin’s statusseeking strategy in Syria was “doomed to fail,” and 
“further support, military or otherwise for the al-Assad regime was 
destabilizing and counterproductive.’*' Yet, the US could not bring 
stability to Syria unilaterally. Trying to do so had arrayed other powerful 
countries, including China and Russia, against it. It has been argued that, 
like the US, Russia had a strong interest in defeating Is, but “it had no 
interest in allowing the U.S. to install its choice of regimes in Syria or 
elsewhere.”*? Putin, who was cultivating geostrategic relationships with 
Egypt and Israel, was not likely to yield to American political pressure and 
refrain from military intervention. The Russian political scientist Sergei 
Karaganov argued that Russia was “being pushed to the wall by more than 
two decades of Western expansion — be it in Europe or NATO enlargement — 
into a part of Europe that it considered vital to its national security.”*? By 
late summer 2015, Russian status came under pressure. Russia had been 
expelled from the G8 and security cooperation within the NATO-Russia 
council had been suspended. Freire and Heller reiterated that “Russia’s 
prestige as an ‘indispensible partner and reliable actor’ in international 
politics had been severely damaged.’ In addition, a dramatic drop in oil 
prices in combination with the negative implications of the Western 
sanctions accelerated Russia’s domestic economic crisis.** These domestic 
and international circumstances weighed against a military move in Syria. 
Yet, Russia believed that it had the moral high ground in defending its 
values and national interests globally. The Kremlin came to the conclusion 
that Western expansionism could be reversed only with an “iron fist,” as 
Karaganov put it in 2011.*° 

The FSA, a loose alliance of insurgent groups supported by the US, 
Saudi Arabia, and Jordan via the Military Operations Centre (Moc) in 
Jordan and by the joint Operations Centre (Mom) in Turkey, posed 
additional threats to the regime.*’ Clearly, the regional actors were fighting 
in Syria by proxy. It is worth noting that the Moc and MOM were CIA covert 
assistance programs established in 2013 that “pumped many hundreds of 
millions of dollars to many dozens of militia groups.” Yet, the program 
was “too late, too limited and too dependent on dubious partners, such as 
Turkey and Saudi Arabia.’’** Putin mocked the $500 million US effort to 
train anti-Is fighters. On 26 September, Putin launched a new coalition 
composed of Russia, Iran, Syria, and Iraq to battle Is in Syria as he 


prepared to confront Obama at the UN. Without this coalition, as Firouznia 
explained to the author, “Russia’s role on the ground to shore up al-Assad 
could have not succeeded.’*”’ Russia’s leadership role in coalition building 
to fight against terrorism was a key symbolic and tangible recognition of 
its new status. 

In his address to the UN General Assembly on 27 September 2015 Putin 
said, “it is hypocritical and irresponsible to make loud declarations about 
the threat of international terrorism while turning a blind eye to the 
channels of financing and supporting terrorists.” It was “an enormous 
mistake to refuse to cooperate with the Syrian government and its armed 
forces, which were valiantly fighting terrorism face to face ... Russia 
could not allow these criminals, who were fighting under the banner of the 
so-called Isis, to return back home and continue their evil doings.” Putin 
was referring to thousands of recruits from FSR who were fighting for Is. 
Concerning the world order, Putin said that Russia “could no longer 
tolerate the current state of affairs in the world” and that Russia proposed 
an order that should be “guided by equality, common values and common 
interests rather than ambitions.’° Putin also referred to Ukraine, to NATO’Ss 
policy of enlargement, mainly by absorbing countries that previously were 
a zone of Russian influence, and the situation in the ME and North Africa, 
where the power vacuum was starting to be filled with extremists and 
terrorists. Putin’s appeal at the UNGA meeting went unheeded. The 
following sections explore the evolution of Russia’s military campaign, 
Russia’s objectives in Syria, regional dynamics, and Moscow’s approach to 
a political settlement. 


RUSSIAN MILITARY INTERVENTION IN 2015 


Shortly after the UNGA meeting, on 30 September, Russia launched 
airstrikes against Syrian rebels who fought the government forces in and 
around the cities of Homs and Hama, well outside the territory held by Is, 
supposedly the target of the military intervention. By equating terrorist 
and non-terrorist opposition, Moscow signalled that any sustainable 
settlement would require the defeat of all parts of the opposition. Not 
since the end of the Cold War, a quarter-century before, had Russia been 
so assertive and interventionist outside its borders. Washington was 
acquiescent. After Moscow’s helpful role in the Iran nuclear talks in July, 
Obama and Kerry, who welcomed greater Russian diplomatic involvement 
in the region, did not anticipate that Russia would seek to bolster al-Assad 
on the battlefield. By launching its air campaign on 30 September, Russia 
deviated from its position, held since 2011, that the international 
community should abstain from any attempts to intervene in what Moscow 
considered an internal conflict. Russia’s military intervention was an 
indicator that Moscow was using statusseeking strategy to enhance its 
status that included efforts to outdo the US in its area of strength, 1.e., 
geopolitical power in the ME. Russia was a stats-inconsistent power that 
used power politics as a means of status enhancement. Yet, Russia’s 
willingness to act militarily contradicted the  status-overachiever 
theoretical assumption that “Russia as an overachiever was interested in 
maintaining international relations structures as they were, as it benefited 
status-wise from them without investing too many resources.’°! But 
according to power transition theory, status inconsistent powers are “more 
willing to pay greater costs to achieve status-consistency, as they are likely 
to operate in the domain of losses.”*? After Ukraine, Russia decided that 
the next place to put down the “iron fist” would be Syria.°? The official 
justification for the military intervention was to support the Syrian regime 
in its fight against terrorism and to “stabilize the legitimate authority” al- 
Assad.** Other than the memorandum of understanding to avoid 
accidentally shooting each other in the skies over Syria, Moscow and 
Washington were otherwise not cooperating. US Secretary of Defense 
Ashton Carter said, “we were not able to associate ourselves more broadly 
with Russia’s approach in Syria because it was wrongheaded and 


strategically short sighted. It attempted to fight extremism while not also 
at the same time working to promote the political transition” away from 
al-Assad.°° However, Zasypkin argued that, “there were many opposition 
groups and the West did not know to which opposition political transition 
should happen.”*° 

Since 2000 Putin had been the dominant politician in the making of 
Russian foreign policy. I argue that in light of the Arab Spring, Syria 
became more important to Russia as it came to be interpreted as a 
battlefield over two key goals: setting the guiding principles of global 
order and preserving Russia’s centrality in international conflict 
management as an embodiment of its international status. As the US 
stepped back in the ME, the vacuum was filled by Russia and Iran, the new 
masters in the region. Therefore, opportunity complements the identity 
vector in understanding Russian power politics in Syria. Both countries 
saw “the promotion of Western values as an insidious plot to bring about 
regime change in Moscow and Tehran.”°’ The Syrian intervention aimed 
not only to strengthen al-Assad’s position but also to change the political 
outcome in a region that had been out of Moscow’s sphere of influence for 
decades. Zasypkin stressed to the author that, “Syria was important in the 
ME and that was why Russia was steadfast.”°* Putin was willing to take 
major strategic risks to demonstrate that Russia was a strong nation and 
could project hard power beyond its own borders. Yet, Putin would face 
the challenge of preventing the deterioration of the Russian economy and 
restoring order in a region that was long influenced by the US. Since 2014 
there had been a dramatic drop in oil prices. Russia’s economy had shrunk 
and over the previous decade state spending had risen from 35 per cent of 
GDP to a staggering 70 per cent.*? Brian Michael Jenkins, a senior advisor 
to the president of the RAND Corporation, contended that, “economic 
weakness at home might accentuate Russia’s aggressive behavior abroad 
as a distraction.” However, Russia’s invasion of Georgia in 2008 suggested 
that, “the state of its economy was not the sole determinant of Russian 
policy.’°° 

Moscow’s immediate military objective was to shore up al-Assad, 
prevent the defeat of the Syrian army and the consequent takeover of 
Damascus by Is, and protect its interests in the ME. Still, Moscow’s 
campaign was initially designed to rout the opposition groups that had 


threatened al-Assad’s control over key cities like Homs, Hama, and 
Aleppo, which was retaken by the Syrian army in December 2016. Putin 
sought to achieve this goal primarily through the empowerment of the 
Syrian army and its Lebanese Hizbullah and Iranian allies. Russia intended 
to bolster the regime’s enclave in the western coastal area, the heartland of 
the Alawite sect, and fight international terrorism. Putin believed that the 
regime’s forces, which currently controlled a quarter of Syrian territory 
with 60 per cent of the population, must be reinforced to ensure that 
Russia could exert a dominant role in negotiations on a_ political 
settlement. 

The bombing campaigns against what Russia claimed were Is targets in 
Syria became known as Operation Vozmezdie (Retribution). Initially, 
Russian airplanes bombed the western-backed FSA and Sunni rebel groups 
with a known connection to IS under the guise of the war on terrorism. The 
US backed some Sunni groups in the rebel alliance, such as the FsA, Sham 
Legion, Jund al Aqsa, Jaish al-Sunna, and the Turkish-backed Ahrar al- 
Sham. Apparently, Russia adopted key aspects of al-Assad’s strategy, 
“which was focused on crippling its non-jihadist opponents and pounding 
their popular base into submission, or displacement, via a combination of 
military defeat and collective punishment.”®' Russia’s military operations 
that aimed solely at providing Russia with mastery over Syrian airspace 
and protecting its interests on the ground, bolstered efforts to defeat Is too. 
For Putin, fighting Is seemed to be a crucial matter, especially for a Russia 
with a large and growing Muslim population.” If Russia was the re- 
enforcer against Is, “this could mean a fundamental change in power 
relations in the ME with Russia bidding to become the protector not just of 
al-Assad, but of a Europe that was frightened of terrorism, refugees and 
energy supplies.”® For Russia, “the connection between civil war in Syria 
and the European refugee crisis had the potential to put the EU under 
pressure and undermine the sanctions regime.’ 

On 7 October 2015 four missile ships of the Russian Navy’s Caspian 
Flotilla fired twenty-six calibre cruise missiles at militant targets in Syria 
1,500 kilometres away, and on the next day the Syrian army launched a 
large-scale offensive.® Russia’s use of cruise missiles in Syria and other 
military displays showed that Russia was a great power and was catching 
up with the West in advanced weapons systems. It could be argued that 


although “Russia’s military forces remain materially weaker than NATO 
armies [they] were gaining technological ground aided by Putin’s 
aggressive command.” Putin reiterated that Russia’s military 
modernization program was being successfully implemented, with defense 
plans churning out new jets, missiles, navy ships, and other weapons.” In 
November 2015, NATo Secretary General Jens Stoltenberg, speaking at a 
news conference during NATO war games in Troia, south of Lisbon, said he 
“believed that the buildup of Russian military might lead to Moscow’s 
ability to limit the access of the U.S. and its allies to certain regions.” In 
May, NATO had condemned Russia’s plans to deploy nuclear-capable 
missiles in Kaliningrad, a Russian region sandwiched between Lithuania 
and Poland, as well as its increased number of nuclear bomber flights. Yet, 
the Kremlin protested the US-led missile shield voicing concern that it 
could become capable of intercepting Russia’s nuclear intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, thus weakening Russia’s nuclear deterrent. It is worth 
nothing that Russia used the air campaign in Syria to showcase an array of 
new weapons, including state-of-the-art cruise missiles. Indeed, Russian 
Tu-160 strategic bombers flew from the base on the Kola Peninsula over 
the Norwegian Sea, the North Atlantic, and the Strait of Gibraltar and into 
the Mediterranean to launch longrange cruise missiles on targets in Syria, 
demonstrating the Russian military’s global reach. 

The Kremlin could not withdraw its support for al-Assad because that 
would be seen by the whole world as the abandonment of a loyal ally since 
the Soviet period in the ME, as well as submission to Western policies. The 
loss of a client regime would imply a major blow to Russia’s influence in 
the ME. In addition, Syria accounted for 7 per cent of Russia’s total of $10 
billion in arms deliveries abroad in 2010, according to the Russian defense 
think tank cAsT. Further, Fyodor Lukyanov noted that giving in on Syria 
would deepen discontent in the arms industry and enhance the campaign 
rhetoric of Russia’s electoral rivals, the Communists and the nationalist 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky’s LDpPR against Putin.”° 

In addition to its military and financial support for the al-Assad 
regime, Russian intervention in Syria stemmed from Syria’s geostrategic 
location in the ME. Russia as a great power had the incentive to mediate the 
conflict and reach a settlement that would be favourable for maintaining 
Russian geostrategic and national interests. For Russia, status-seeking 


strategy was connected to the capability to regulate conflicts as an 
embodiment to its international status. Putin aimed to embrace a political 
process that would enable him to demonstrate Russia’s central role in 
shaping the future of the ME and the global order. David Ignatius wrote that 
if “Primakovy, in the late 1990s, dreamed about reviving Russian power in 
the ME and globally, Putin was now doing it.”’' However, in order to 
achieve successful mediation, Russia should use its leverage to balance the 
interests of regional actors in Syria. 

International cooperation was a necessary ingredient for successful 
mediation and negotiation in the Syrian conflict. On 30 October world and 
regional powers, including Iran, met in Vienna and agreed to launch a new 
peace effort involving Syria’s government and opposition groups. 
Throughout the conflict, the US disagreed with Russia on al-Assad’s role 
in the transitional governing body with full executive powers. Russia’s 
unilateral use of force since September to weaken the opposition and bring 
it to the negotiating table did not yield tangible results, mainly because the 
US and the regional actors continued to support the rebels. Such a 
unilateral action, as Stephen M. Saideman noted, increased the costs of 
intervention and decreased the chances of success.” Zasypkin disclosed 
that “Russia counted on the possibility of cooperation with the Americans, 
but the U.S. aborted all the agreements.”” For the first time, the US 
deployed a small number of Special Operation Forces (sop) on the ground. 
Russian military intervention in the war gave the regime a decisive edge 
over the opposition. Moscow claimed that Russian jets used coordinates 
supplied by some opposition groups and hit targets close to Palmyra, Deir 
al-Zour, and eastern Aleppo. The US-led anti-Is coalition and Russian 
intervention increased the stakes for regional actors and deepened their 
relationship with opposing sides in the civil war. Russia wanted the Syrian 
government and the opposition to agree on launching a constitutional 
reform process lasting up to eighteen months, followed by early 
presidential polls. Thus, Russia’s policy was in line with Moscow’s 
centrality in international conflict management as an embodiment of its 
international status. The eight-point plan drawn up by Moscow before 
international talks on Syria in November 2015 included a popularly 
elected president, agreement on a list of terrorist groups, and a future 
conference to be organized by the UN (see appendix B). 


Given the large number of tasks associated with the peacemaking and 
peace-building processes, it is unreasonable to assume that Russia would 
perform them on its own or could shoulder the full responsibility of 
guaranteeing that the eight-point plan would succeed. For third parties 
with limited leverage, “the costs and risks of intervention would usually 
outweigh the foreign policy benefits to be gained by involvement. This 
argues for a multilateral approach to conflict resolution, whereby the costs 
and risks of intervention could be shared within a larger group.” 

On 13 November the terrorist attacks in Paris marked a watershed 
moment in Russia’s relations with the West. Putin hoped that Moscow’s 
cooperation with France in attacking Is in Syria would end Russia’s 
isolation over the Ukraine crisis and lift Western sanctions. The West’s 
strategy was to engage Russia where possible yet continue to punish it 
over Crimea and Ukraine until it fulfilled its obligations under the Ukraine 
peace deal reached in February 2015.” 

On 14 November, the International Syria Support Group (IssG), 
consisting of twenty states and organizations including Iran and Saudi 
Arabia, met in Vienna and “expressed [a] unanimous sense of urgency to 
end the suffering of the Syrian people, the physical destruction of Syria, 
the destabilization of the region, and the resulting increase in terrorists 
drawn to the fighting in Syria.””° Washington and Moscow were the key 
powers in the Vienna process. The IssG acknowledged the close linkage 
between a ceasefire and a parallel political process pursuant to the 2012 
Geneva Communiqué. Yet, the foreign players failed to reach agreement 
on al-Assad’s departure and the transitional period sought by Western 
states. Nonetheless, the talks set out a blueprint to move the peace process 
that included a framework for a transitional government, a new 
constitution, and elections. 

At Vienna, Russia insisted that only the Syrian people should decide 
whether al-Assad would step down or not. For Russia, the West should 
drop its demand for the political exit of al-Assad if it wanted a genuinely 
international coalition against Is. The participants at the Vienna talks 
agreed to ask the UN to broker a peace deal between the regime and the 
opposition, to clear the way for a new constitution and UN-supervised 
elections. This was endorsed by UNSC Resolution 2254 on 18 December 
2015. Pursuant to the 2012 Geneva Communiqué and consistent with the 


14 November 2015 IssG statement, Resolution 2254 called for a start of 
negotiations between the opposition and government with a target of early 
January 2016. The resolution was designed to reunify the country 
following an eighteen-month transition period, after which democratic 
elections would be held under a new constitution.’ 

On 15 November 2015, at the G20 meeting in Antalya, Turkey, which 
came just days after the terror attacks in Paris that killed at least 129 
people and after Is blew up a Russian passenger plane over Egypt on 31 
October in revenge for Syria, Obama urged Putin to focus on combating 
the militant group. Putin seemed cooperative when he said that, “life 
moved forward, everything changed. New problems, threats and 
challenges arise which were difficult to resolve on your own whoever you 
were. We needed to unite.”’* Putin, who also met Saudi Arabia’s King 
Salman, said that Russia was ready to support Syria’s opposition with 
airstrikes in their fight against 1s. Putin did not want to harm Russian 
relations with the Saudi-led Gulf Cooperation Council, whose financial 
resources were still considered by the Kremlin a potential source of 
investment in the Russian economy.” 

So far, Moscow’s rapprochement with the West was confined to Syria. 
In the wake of the attacks on Paris and after French President Francois 
Hollande called on the US and Russia to join the global coalition to 
destroy IS, French and Russian warplanes conducted air strikes on Raqqa, 
the stronghold of Is. Putin also ordered the Russian missile cruiser Moskva 
to start cooperating with the French military.*? However, Hollande and 
Putin remained at odds over the fate of al-Assad. Western dissatisfaction 
with Russia’s sustained political and military support for al-Assad 
thwarted any diplomatic progress on the conflict. The Russian strategic 
Tu-22 and Tu-160 bombers also struck targets in Idlib, Aleppo, and Deir 
al-Zour provinces. The Russian military tested new types of weapons in 
actual combat for the first time. Indeed, in December Kalibr cruise 
missiles that were launched by the Rostov-on-Don submarine in the 
Mediterranean Sea successfully hit the designated targets in Raqqa.*! 

Apparently the logic behind Putin’s overtures was clear. Russia had 
achieved its objective in Ukraine: a frozen conflict that would provide 
Moscow with a continuous role in the country’s politics. However, the 
Russian attempt to link Syria to Ukraine did not pay off. At the time of 


writing, Western sanctions remain in force and Russia’s relations with the 
EU have not normalized. From Putin’s perspective, the West should join 
Moscow in an unequivocal battle against terrorism and should conduct 
antiterrorist operations anywhere in the world that they are deemed 
necessary. The interventions in Ukraine and Syria demonstrated Russian 
foreign policy ambitions to be recognized as great power. Yet, Russia’s use 
of the military in its foreign policy placed Moscow in direct opposition to 
Europe and the US. In keeping with H1, the US was unlikely to recognize 
Russia as a great power because Russia would become a threat in terms of 
security, especially if its status goals were accommodated. Obviously, the 
Europeans would not concede to Russia, and the EU policy of sanctions 
would persist unless Russia was convinced to observe the Ukraine 
agreement (Minsk Protocol, September 2014) and withdraw its troops 
from the border, and help facilitate local elections under international 
standards.** It could be argued that Russia used the Paris attacks to split 
European solidarity on the issue of sanctions. However, there would be no 
political détente with Russia and no European nation was prepared to give 
Russia a free hand in Fss. 

The short informal meeting between Obama and Putin did not narrow 
the rift on Syria and Ukraine because Russia was exposing its assertive 
foreign policy ambitions. The dilemma for Obama was figuring out how to 
rally the international coalition against Is without drawing the US deeper 
into Syria’s civil war. According to Fen Oslen Hampson, “the prospects for 
conflict resolution thus depend significantly on the ability of great powers 
to accommodate their divergent preferences or one great power’s ability to 
prevail over the other.”*’ So far, neither Russia nor the US was able to 
overcome their divergent preferences over the prospects of ending the war 
in Syria. Obama’s foreign policy had treated Syria as a trap to be avoided. 

The intervention in Syria had its disadvantages for Moscow. There 
were a number of costs that the Kremlin apparently did not consider at the 
beginning of the air campaign. In November 2015, Turkey shot down a 
Russian Sukhoi Su-24M bomber near the Syrian-Turkish border, 
threatening the international escalation of Syria’s civil war. While the 
Turkish army said that the bomber was shot down after it violated Turkish 
airspace ten times within a five-minute period, Putin branded the shooting 
down of the aircraft a “stab in the back committed by accomplices of 


terrorists” and warned that the tragic event would have “the gravest 
consequences.” It is worth noting that Ankara had expressed anger at the 
Russian operations near Turkey’s border, saying that they caused the 
displacement of thousands of Turkmen Syrians, an ethnic minority in the 
Latakia province and strong ally of Turkey. Another factor that caused 
significant deterioration in the relationship between Ankara and Moscow 
was the Kremlin’s decision to deploy some of Russia’s sophisticated 
fighters and bombers to the Gyumri Russian military base in Armenia, a 
country in the South Caucasus with which Ankara had no diplomatic 
relations. Since its campaign that began on 30 September, Russia achieved 
one of its central goals of stabilizing the al-Assad regime with minimal 
casualties. Domestic fiscal woes aside, Russia covered the operation’s 
cost, estimated at $1—-$2 billion a year. According to a US intelligence 
source, the war was being funded from Russia’s regular annual defense 
budget of about $54 billion.* 

Russia refrained from military retaliation, but its relations with 
Turkey, a major economic partner, suffered a crushing blow when Moscow 
imposed restrictions on trade and curbed travel by Russian tourists to 
Turkish resorts. Turkey was central to Russia’s energy strategy. Putin 
accused Ankara of being complicit in the smuggling of oil into Turkey and 
supplying weapons to Islamist groups. The political damage was much 
higher. Until the incident, Turkey had been an important regional partner. 
For example, Ankara had not supported Western sanctions against Russia 
following the annexation of Crimea. On 30 November, on the sidelines of 
the Paris climate summit, Obama, in a closed-door meeting with Putin, 
expressed regret over the death of the Russian pilot and called for a 
calming and de-escalation of the inflamed tensions between Russia and 
Turkey.*° Both leaders also discussed efforts to bring about a ceasefire and 
political resolution to the Syrian conflict. Shoigu announced that the S-400 
antimissile system would be deployed to the Russian air base in Latakia 
province to put an end to regular incursions by Turkish jets in Syrian 
airspace. Putin demanded a clear apology from Turkey’s top leadership or 
an offer of compensation for the damage. Russia was the largest 
destination for Turkey’s exports, and the two countries were bound by 
plans for the new Turkish Stream pipeline that would allow Russia to 
export gas to the EU through Turkey and reduce its reliance on transit 


through Ukraine. Currently, Turkey was dependent on Russia and Iran for 
80 per cent of its gas. Moscow carefully calibrated its response to Turkey 
not to jeopardize its main objective in the region that was to rally 
international support for its view on how the conflict in Syria should be 
resolved. As Tsygankov reiterated, Turkey was important for Russia, “with 
the two countries converging on common perception of world order, 
developing ambitious energy plans, and cooperating to improve security in 
the black sea area.”*’ During his visit to Tehran on 23 November Putin and 
the Iranian Supreme Leader Ayatollah Ali Khamenei jointly announced 
their opposition to external attempts at regime change. Moscow 
coordinated its air campaign with Tehran. Russian airplanes began flying 
over Tehran and Iraq to avoid the airspace of Turkey. Putin also relaxed an 
export ban on nuclear equipment and technology to Iran and ordered a 
start to the process of supplying Tehran with an S-300 antiaircraft system. 
Meanwhile, Russian troops expanded the runways of the Shayrat air base 
about forty kilometres southeast of the city of Homs. 

From late September 2015 through mid-February 2016 Russia’s high 
intensity air campaign succeeded in preventing the al-Assad regime’s fall, 
which was a military and political objective, halted the opposition’s 
momentum, and allowed the pro-Assad forces, facilitated by Iran, to take 
the offensive. Firouznia argued that, “the Russian air campaign was 
crucial but without Iranian help Russia would be unable to achieve a 
military and political victory.”** The US prediction that Russia would be 
bogged down in a quagmire in Syria proved a “historic misjudgment.’*? 
With the help of Russian officers and military experts, the pro-Assad 
forces cut off the rebel’s supply lines to the Turkish border at Bab al 
Salameh, in their most successful offensive of the war. They also gained 
rural territory in the western coastal province of Latakia and in the north 
and retook military bases around Aleppo and Damascus.” Regime troops 
supported by Hizbullah fighters also advanced in the eastern Qalamoun 
Mountains. The northern city of Aleppo fell completely under siege with 
tens of thousands of people fleeing toward Turkey, NATO’s southern flank. 
Russian air support for the Syrian government offensive transformed the 
balance of power in the five-year-old war. With Putin associating all Sunni 
rebel groups with Is, the conflict in Syria took on an extra dimension as a 
proxy war between Russia and the US. While bolstering the endangered al- 


Assad regime, Putin simultaneously cultivated his image domestically as a 
strong leader who was able to protect the Russian people from thousands 
of Russian and Central Asian jihadists fighting for Is in Iraq and Syria. 
Putin dismissed concerns that Russia’s airstrikes would prompt retaliatory 
terrorist acts at home. Chechen spies loyal to Moscow had infiltrated Is in 
Syria and gathered intelligence for Russian air force bombing strikes. 

Still, Russia’s air campaign made Putin a major player in the Syrian 
conflict, and Russia’s influence over al-Assad gave it a central role in 
diplomatic efforts to negotiate a political solution. Hence, another 
political objective was to seek a resolution in Syria and restore stability in 
the extremely volatile ME. Therefore, Russia was to adjust its status- 
seeking strategy in Syria to push the conflict toward an initial settlement, 
especially with Moscow’s decision to help implement a cessation of 
hostilities. Russia facilitated local ceasefires in rebel-held areas around 
Damascus with the aim of creating a secure buffer zone around the capital. 
Russian mediators who “worked in the shadows” also helped the Syrian 
government broker deals with rebels seeking to lay down their weapons or 
to relocate to insurgent strongholds in Idlib and Raqqa.”! 

The diplomatic drive that followed UNsc Resolution 2254 on 18 
December, which aimed at ending the Syrian conflict, also motivated 
Opposition groups and regional powers to distance themselves from Salafi 
and jihadist terrorist groups. For example, in the wake of the Vienna talks 
Jordan could coordinate military activities with Russia against Is. Already 
there was a joint Jordanian-Russian military coordination centre in Jordan 
that could facilitate a ceasefire in the south between the rebels and the al- 
Assad regime. Still, on 8 December opposition groups including Ahrar al- 
Sham attending the Riyadh conference in Saudi Arabia agreed to set up a 
thirty-four-member secretariat to supervise peace talks. The Riyadh 
conference’s final statement called for a new “pluralistic regime that 
would represent all sectors” in Syria.” Yet, Syria’s opposition wanted to 
see CBMs from Damascus including the release of prisoners, a halt to the 
bombardment of towns and cities, and the lifting of regime blockades on 
rebel-held areas. On 5 January 2016, after meeting Saudi Foreign Minister 
Adel al-Jubeir, de Mistura said that the Saudi-Iranian regional tensions 
would not have a negative impact on the momentum of the forthcoming 
talks on the continuation of the political process in Geneva. De Mistura 


also visited Damascus to lay the groundwork and prepare the peace 
negotiations between al-Assad and his opponents. The Geneva II 
conference in 2014 failed to bring about a settlement. The ME was in a 
situation in which regional and global powers alike, along with 
empowered opposition groups and terrorist organizations, all engaged 
energetically in political and military actions in different battlefields. 

Notwithstanding the great powers’ rivalry, the Geneva peace talks 
(known as Geneva III) began on 1 February 2016 but were quickly 
suspended due to Russian- and Iranian-backed government offensives 
against rebel-held territory around Aleppo chocking the supply lines from 
Turkey to the city. Damascus’s goal was to totally liberate Aleppo and then 
to seal the northern border with Turkey. The offensive could not stop, as 
doing so would be tantamount to defeat. John Kerry urged both sides to 
seize the opportunity to make progress and reiterated that “while 
battlefield dynamics can affect negotiating leverage, in the end there is no 
military solution to this conflict. Without negotiations, the bloodshed will 
drag on until the last city is reduced to rubble.’ Representatives of the 
Saudi-backed HNC headed by Riad Hijab, which included political and 
militant opponents of al-Assad, met de Mistura whose attempts to convene 
the first peace negotiations in two years were planned to begin as 
“proximate talks” with government and opposition delegations in separate 
rooms.”* The HNC did not want the PyD to join the negotiations because it 
was considered an ally of the regime. In addition, the HNC insisted that the 
Syrian regime should first comply with UNsc Resolution 2254.°° 

The entire process of getting the talks going was entangled in regional 
power jockeying and geopolitics. Amid a push by the Kremlin to include 
the Kurds in the talks, Syrian Kurds opened an office in Moscow despite 
Turkey’s objections. Ankara, which supported the rebels and provided 
assistance to the refugees, rejected the PyD’s participation in the talks and 
criticized the US for supporting the ypc (the armed wing of the pyD) and 
for failing to recognize it as a terrorist organization. Turkey had taken in 
three million Syrian and Iraqi refugees and had spent $10 billion on Syrian 
refugees, while the UN had given only $455 million.” It is important to 
stress that the ypG was a key ally to the US in its fight against Is. Now the 
YPG was branded as the Syrian Democratic Forces, the most effective 
fighters in this conflict. The spF numbered about forty thousand and 


included seven thousand Arabs. Although the SDF was attacking IS 
positions near Aleppo, the Turks were shelling yPG positions in northwest 
Syria. Under the circumstances and with an emerging alliance between 
Russia, Syria, Iran, Lebanon, and Hizbullah the so-called Shiite Crescent 
alliance, threatening other states in the region, Turkey and Israel vowed to 
cooperate to manage the threat from Iraq, Iran, and Syria as well as from 
IS. 

The Syrian government’s delegation head, Bashar al-Jaafari, said that 
Damascus was considering options such as ceasefires, humanitarian 
corridors, and prisoner releases, but that those were pending the result of 
the talks — not as a condition for negotiations to begin.’’ The government’s 
delegation completely ignored the discussion of a political transition and 
UNSC Resolution 2254 because, from its perspective, they had little value 
for the intra-Syrian talks in Geneva. Apparently, Moscow and al-Assad 
saw no point in serious negotiations, at least as long as they advanced 
against the rebels on the ground. Although Kerry urged the opposition to 
drop their preconditions, the HNC walked away from the talks because it 
felt “betrayed and abandoned [by its] Western supporters.”’”® 

On 11 February Kerry’s attempt to arrange a ceasefire with Russia and 
Iran and coordinate support for the ongoing talks during the 52nd Munich 
Security Conference was aborted because Moscow and Tehran would not 
compromise on their fundamental support to al-Assad. At Munich, the 
discussions focused on the war in Syria and the refugee flow from the war 
that was causing a political crisis in Europe. 

As argued above, Russia’s military campaign in Syria had broader 
objectives. Concerning the prospects for solving key international issues, 
Lavrov, at the security forum, criticized NATO’s and the EU’s approaches 
toward conflicts and their non-cooperative behaviour with Russia. As I 
emphasized, the identity vector was crucial to understanding Russia’s 
power politics in Syria. Setting the guiding principles of global order was 
a key issue for Russia. Lavrov added that, “a reform of the world order 
should be negotiated, because such NATO-centric egotism, which reflects 
political nearsightedness, does much damage to seeking solutions to real, 
not invented, threats.”°? Moscow demonstrated that the West should 
recognize Russia as an indispensable global player and any effort to 


resolve the Syrian crisis must take Russian interests in the ME and Fss into 
account. 

Russia saw mediation as a way of extending and enhancing its own 
influence by becoming indispensible to the parties in the conflict. Frederic 
C. Hof wrote that “the State Department spokesman insisted on the 
relevance of Russian commitments to ceasefires, humanitarian access, 
peaceful negotiations and the like, but proved unable to make a very 
simple and truthful statement” that “Russia imperiled diplomatic 
prospects as a cover for military operations and objectives; Russia was 
fully to blame for the suspension of the Geneva talks.”!°° The Kremlin 
rejected claims that it had abandoned diplomacy and vowed to continue 
providing military aid to al-Assad. 

Roughly two weeks prior to Putin’s withdrawal announcement, Russia 
changed course and diverged from key aspects of the regime’s strategy 
that it had been emulating. On 27 February 2016, Obama, who was 
reluctant to engage in military-to-military cooperation with Russia, 
negotiated a cessation of hostilities, however fragile, with Putin. The deal 
largely followed the blueprint set by Washington, Moscow, and the IssG at 
the Munich Security Conference earlier in February. The truce did not 
cover IS and the Nusra Front and other militias designated as terrorist 
organizations. In early February 2016, a Russian military adviser and eight 
Russian army officers were killed by mortar fired from Is positions near 
Latakia.'°' Russia and the regime significantly reduced the scope and 
intensity of their attacks, but the Salafi-jihadist factions would continue 
fighting because the agreement did not apply to them. To explain the 
substance of the US-Russian brokered ceasefire, Putin embarked upon a 
round of telephone diplomacy, speaking to al-Assad, the Saudi king, the 
Iranian president and the Israeli prime minister. Direct military 
intervention was Russia’s best strategy to achieve strategic objectives, as 
had been the case in Georgia and Ukraine where decisive military 
intervention substantially altered the situation in Moscow’s favour. 
Obama, who met Jordanian King Abdullah IH at the White House on 24 
February, also discussed Syria and necessary steps to reduce tension 
between Israel and the Palestinians. 

The deal set up a “communications hotline” and the concerned parties 
could report violations to the working group being cochaired by the US 


and Russia.'° The agreement required Russian and US military experts to 
exchange information on opposition groups abiding by the ceasefire. The 
US-Russian brokered ceasefire allowed Putin to achieve a primary foreign 
policy goal by raising Russia’s global profile to appear as an equal to the 
US in mediating the — now international — Syrian conflict. Russia was 
treated by US diplomats with respect. Kerry and Lavtov spoke almost 
daily to make a deal over Syria. As Alexander Baunov, a senior associate 
at the Carnegie Moscow Center, noted, Russia seemed to have “returned to 
the global board of directors. It returned to the table where world and 
regional powers decided the fate of others’ conflicts and Russia was 
clearly not a local but a world player.’’'!*? The agreement was a gesture to 
Russia’s great power status as a main international player because Moscow 
compelled the US to talk to it while keeping the Ukraine issue, 
temporarily, off the agenda. Russian Prime Minister Dmitry Medvedev 
outlined the world order in which the world’s powers could come together 
in “a fair and equal union” to maintain peace.' Apparently, Medvedev 
intended to initiate dialogue between the EU, Russia, and the US to 
enhance international strategic stability. Medvedev’s stance stemmed from 
his proposal in June 2008 of a new all-European treaty to establish a new 
security architecture that would move beyond NATO expansion. However, 
his pan-European diplomacy did not succeed. 

Obama considered the cessation of hostilities “a potential step in 
bringing about an end to the chaos” and facilitate humanitarian 
assistance.'° For now, the US was holding its side, warning that if the 
Syrian opposition undermined the ceasefire it would face consequences. 
However, the barrier to implementation of the ceasefire stemmed from the 
inability of Russia and the US to put real pressure on the regional players 
of Turkey, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and Iran, whose interests diverged on the 
fate of al-Assad.'°° 

The US campaign against IS continued, but Washington had no appetite 
for deeper military intervention. Obama was known to be reluctant to risk 
a new confrontation, “limiting Washington’s ability to credibly put 
pressure on Putin or even al-Assad.”'°’ The US needed more leverage to 
match Russia and establish a credible political and military balance to 
consolidate the ceasefire. Cooperation between both regional powers, Iran 
and Turkey, was crucial to end the civil war in Syria. Ahead of talks in 


Geneva, and despite their differences and backing of opposing sides in the 
Syrian conflict, Rouhani met Davutoglu in Tehran on 6 March 2016 and 
stressed that both countries should support the current ceasefire and 
preservation of Syria’s territorial integrity. He added that the regional 
issues “should be settled by regional countries.” For his part, Davutoglu 
stressed the importance of both countries in developing a “common 
perspective” to end the “region’s fight among brothers, and stop the ethnic 
and sectarian conflicts.”'** According to Firouznia, “the change in 
Turkey’s policy stemmed from the success of the Russian and Iranian 
strategy on the battlefield.”!°’ The talks between Rouhani and Davutoglu 
reflected a will on both sides to manage their differences, mainly to reach 
regional stability and to reap trade benefits from the easing of 
international sanctions against Iran. Turkey would also serve as a key 
transit for Iranian energy supplies to Europe. 

Reorienting toward the political path and after having derailed the first 
peace attempt at the Geneva III talks, Moscow, motivated to preserve 
Russia’s centrality in international conflict regulation, paved the way for a 
second attempt that began on 14 March 2016. While the US and the 
opposition remained sceptical of Moscow’s intensions in Syria, Russia was 
emerging as an important diplomatic and security partner of the US in 
Syria. Improved ties and coordination between Moscow and Washington 
now included regular diplomatic, military, and intelligence contacts. Yet, it 
is worth nothing that in the National Security Strategy document of the 
Obama administration for 2015 Russian aggression, specifically in 
Ukraine, was singled out as a threat to America’s vision of the 
international order. For Obama, “the willingness to work with Putin was an 
act of foreign policy realism or desperation. Some would argue that in 
Syria, the two converged.””!'° In keeping with H1, the US would not accord 
Russia higher status because it perceived Russia as aggressor and a 
primary threat to Washington’s vision of the international order. Russia’s 
annexation of Crimea was a revisionist move, not typical of status- 
inconsistent powers. 

On 14 March, Putin also ordered the Russian military to withdraw the 
main part of its aerospace forces from Syria. Shoigu claimed that “a 
significant turning point in the fight against terrorism” had been 
reached.''' Yet, Russian forces would stay on at the Mediterranean naval 


base at Tartus and at the Humeimeem air base from where they could 
deploy if the Syrian regime came under dire threat. It appeared that the 
withdrawal was limited, with estimates ranging between 10 and 25 per 
cent of Russia’s forces remaining in Syria. It was reported that in the two 
weeks after Putin’s withdrawal announcement Russia shipped more 
equipment and supplies to Syria than it had actually withdrawn.!'’ Putin 
was inscrutable and unpredictable, and his decision to withdraw from 
Syria was no- exception. Notwithstanding Putin’s withdrawal 
announcement, if Russia felt that its newfound global influence and the 
Syrian regime were threatened, it could use the two military bases left 
behind to maintain its military and strategic achievements. Putin said that 
the objectives of the operation had been “generally accomplished” and the 
main task now was “to comprehensively assist a peace settlement.”!" 
Putin’s surprise pullout announcement was made to make clear to al-Assad 
that it was time to negotiate seriously and that he would not have 
Moscow’s support for the military solution he spoke of in February 2016 
when he vowed to retake all of Syria. Yet, Russia did not want to push him 
over the edge. The Russians would probably keep him until they could 
bring about a managed change that preserved their interests, while also 
enhancing their cooperation with the US. 

With Russia’s direct military objective in Syria achieved, the pullback 
would allow Putin to play the role of peacemaker on the ground and help 
ease tensions with Turkey and the Gulf monarchies, which had opposed 
Moscow’s military action. According to the Russian Defense Ministry 
spokesman Igor Konashenkov more than ninety towns and villages and 
fifty-two rebel groups had signed local truces with government forces.''* 
Yet, Russia’s credibility was tied to the success of the peace process. The 
Syrian regime was no longer in immediate danger, creating a new situation 
that necessitated a reassessment by Turkey of its Syria policy. 

Apparently, the regime rejected investment in a political process 
whose objectives Damascus rejected out of hand. The Kremlin had made it 
less likely that Russia would be dragged into a potential regional conflict 
with Turkey and Saudi Arabia. In March, Moscow calmed tensions with 
Turkey, preparing the ground for dialogue with Ankara, mainly because 
the Syrian peace talks were underway in Geneva. Engaging with Turkey 
became an unavoidable necessity for Russian diplomacy since Turkey was 


a key player with significant capacity to influence the situation in Syria. 
Moscow also sent a meaningful signal to Ankara by discarding traces of 
any ambivalence on Syrian Kurds. Erdogan seemed ready to forge 
strategic ties with Moscow rooted in energy exports. 

Unlike the previous round, the talks had run for a week without any 
hint of collapse and al-Jaafari acknowledged that he had given de Mistura 
a document entitled “Fundamental Principles for a Political Solution” in 
Syria.'!> The document listed familiar goals such as maintaining a secular 
state and Syria’s territorial integrity and the importance of fighting 
terrorism. However, it included nothing about the political transition. The 
opposition, which was represented by the HNC, questioned the 
government’s commitment. The regime viewed any meaningful political 
transition as an existential threat and would do whatever it could to 
prevent this from happening. Meanwhile, in western Syria on 27 March, 
the Russian-backed Syrian army recaptured the ancient desert city and 
archaeological site of Palmyra, which had been lost to Is in May 2015. 
This victory was used by the regime to bolster its negotiating position at 
the peace talks. The liberation of Palmyra was the biggest blow so far to Is 
militants, who had declared a caliphate in Syria and Iraq in 2014, and was 
a major coup both for Damascus and Moscow. For the first time since it 
had launched its operations in Syria in September, Moscow admitted that 
it had Special Forces on the ground as part of the offensive. Putin could 
now provide the world with proof that Russia was a partner in the war 
against IS and apparently trying to coordinate with the US to launch 
airstrikes against terrorists. Further, as Frederic Hof contended, “Russia 
wanted an open-ended peace talks to anaesthetize the West and to keep 
alive its objective of reconciling al-Assad to Washington for the sake of an 
anti IS united front.”''®’ However, the US refrained from doing so. The US- 
Russia brokered ceasefire, which came into effect in late February, had 
helped reduce violence, but it was steadily eroding. Shoigu warned that 
Russia reserved the right to unilaterally strike militants refusing to abide 
by the ceasefire, as well as weapons and militants crossing into Syria from 
Turkey, starting from 25 May 2016. The commander of the Russian forces 
in Syria, Alexander Dvornikov, said that the recapture of Palmyra would 
“open up the road to Ragga and Deir al-Zour and create conditions for 
reaching and taking control of the border with Iraq.”'!’ In eastern Syria, 


the US-backed spr alliance, which was dominated by the Kurdish ypc 
militia, was waging a campaign aimed at attacking Raqqa. Both the US 
and Russia were fighting Is but were in disagreement regarding the 
political solution in Syria. Russia was not planning to abandon al-Assad 
but was offering him a chance to win the civil war. 

According to Vladimir Frolov, the strategic objective of the Russian 
intervention was “to revive the bipolar format of American-Russian 
cooperation and rivalry for influence in the ME and the world.” Still, “it 
was obvious that the Kremlin would like to make Syria a template not only 
for bilateral relations with the U.S., but also to develop new rules of the 
game in a broader sense and in other regions, like Ukraine,” Frolov 
added.'!® Yet, the activation of a ballistic missile defense shield in 
Romania and preparation of a new deterrent in Poland in May 2016 by the 
US and NATO, intended to protect Europe against Iranian ballistic missiles, 
increased the tension between Russia and the West.'!? Although not aimed 
against Russia, Moscow considered the deployment of the defense system 
onto its periphery a perceived threat to its nuclear arsenal. For its part, 
Moscow deployed nuclear-capable Iskandar missile units to Kaliningrad, a 
Russian enclave between Poland and Lithuania, in response to NATO’s 
activation of a US-built missile shield in Poland. During NATO’s summit in 
Warsaw on 8 and 9 July 2016 Moscow criticized the organization’s 
decision to put four battalions in Poland and the Baltic States to bolster its 
eastern flank after Russia’s annexation of the Crimea and the Ukraine 
conflict. The Warsaw summit communiqué signalled that dialogue with 
Russia should complement deterrence, not replace it. Moscow’s stance was 
in line with Russia’s updated national security strategy of 2016 that 
considered NATO’s “military activization, its continued expansion, the 
approach of its military infrastructure to Russian borders, all created a 
threat to national security.”!’° The US dismissed the Russian view of 
establishing a strategic balance and blamed Moscow for breaking off talks 
with NATO in 2013 that were aimed at explaining how the shield would 
operate. Putin sought to leverage his military success in Syria and Russia’s 
indispensable role in the Syrian peace process into more global clout, of 
the sort the Soviet Union had enjoyed. For example, Moscow sought the 
lifting of Western sanctions, a free hand in the Fss, and a new revision of 
the post-Cold War international order. 


Reasserting Russia’s global status was crucial to Putin. As argued 
above, he sought a new multipolar world order where other powers would 
counterbalance US influence. More broadly, as Sergei Karaganov noted, 
“the unipolar world order, that was far from perfect, with the U.S. as 
hegemon, was withering away.” He added that the unipolar order “was a 
source of large scale disorder, not least through American support of 
regime change in countries near and far.’”’!’! Putin seized the opportunity 
when the ASEAN-Russia summit was held in Sochi on 19 and 20 May 2016 
to show that Russia still had friends on the international stage, despite 
being sanctioned by Western nations over the conflict in Ukraine. Russia 
still had few chances to host major international gatherings that were 
regarded as status enhancing. The Comprehensive Plan of Action to 
develop further cooperation in 2016—20 signed by ASEAN and Russia stated 
that both parties would enhance ASEAN and Russia’s role in the regional 
security architecture by emphasizing international norms, mutual respect 
for sovereignty and integrity, non-interference, non-use of force, and joint 
efforts to counter terrorism and international crime. !” 

In conclusion, more than nineteen months had passed since Russia’s 
military intervention in Syria. Obviously, Russian airstrikes, Iranian 
ground forces, and Hizbullah fighters had immunized al-Assad from 
political transition. I have argued that Russia’s military and strategic 
objectives went beyond rescuing the Syrian regime. Russia once again 
counted in the ME and in global politics. I have emphasized that the 
identity vector was crucial to understanding Russian power politics in 
Syria. I also stressed that the window of opportunity that opened in late 
September 2015 was used by Russia to enhance its status in Syria. This 
opportunity “consisted of a perceived relative weakness on the part of the 
West, and offered an ideal context for Moscow to promote itself as an 
‘indispensable’ partner in fighting the Is and managing the conflict in 
Syria.”’!?? It is important to note that to date Washington’s response to 
Russian bombing attacks on Syrian residential neighbourhoods and the 
Syrian regime’s atrocities was, “no more than [to] rehearse diplomatic 
phrases.”’!** The next section of this chapter examines the new military and 
diplomatic dynamics from mid-2016 to mid-2017 within the context of 
Russia’s statusseeking strategy and the factors of identity, opportunity, and 
costs. 


NEW MILITARY AND DIPLOMATIC DYNAMICS, MID-2016 TO MID-2017 


The Obama administration grudgingly accepted that military 
achievements did indeed influence diplomatic outcomes. This meant that 
Washington no longer expected Syrian political transition to take place in 
the few months left before the US presidential elections, and that fact 
would provide Russia with more opportunities throughout 2016 to 
continue its military actions in Syria without major resistance from the 
international community. Washington hoped that a cessation of hostilities 
could reduce violence and spur humanitarian aid. Yet, “all cards of any 
value were in Russian, Iranian and al-Assad regime hands.”!*> While the 
West insisted that no military solution existed for Syria, the al-Assad 
regime’s effort to encircle and besiege Aleppo’s rebel-held zone took 
effect. Concurrently, Syrian government forces advanced toward Raqqa, 
and the US-backed spDF major offensive on Manby cut the road to Is-held 
Jarablus to the north at the Turkish border and to Raqqa to the south. There 
was a race by both the spF and the Syrian government forces to reach 
Raqqa. In Iraq, Washington’s main target was the northern city of Mosul. 
In his address to the newly elected parliament on 7 June 2016, defiant al- 
Assad vowed to liberate every inch of the country lost to rebel groups. In 
his speech, al-Assad hardened his position on the peace talks, stressing 
that Syria would be ruled by a “unity government” not a “transitional 
governing body” as called for by the opposition. '”° 

Concerning NATO’s policy towards an assertive Russia, on 8 June 
former NATO Supreme Allied Commander for Europe General Philip M. 
Breedlove said at an event on “The Future of NATO Enlargement and New 
Frontiers in European Security” that it was important not to close the door 
to Russia. He pointed out that Putin’s “No | goal was really to crack either 
the EU or to crack NATO, because if he did that he would get everything else 
he wanted.” A starting point for Putin to create cracks in the EU and NATO 
was to try to break Western sanctions. Breedlove also reiterated that, “we 
have to, in a very determined way, begin to establish quality 
communications with the Russians. If we waited for it to fall into our lap 
we were going to fail and this risked more problematic developments.” !?’ 
Within this context, after NATO’s Warsaw summit on 13 July, the NATO- 
Russia Council (founded in 2002) met at Brussels and discussed the 


situation in Ukraine and Afghanistan. The meeting’s purpose was to keep 
dialogue with Russia open despite deterrence. A peaceful settlement of the 
conflict in eastern Ukraine would contribute to an overall improvement in 
the relations between NATO and Russia. 

Apparently, keeping the door open with Russia was advice following 
from former US Defense Secretary Chuck Hagel, who said on 10 May 
2016 that the next US president should prioritize engagement with Putin, 
something that the Russian president was seeking. A cooperative US- 
Russian relationship would provide status-elevating opportunities for 
Moscow. Russia would be recognized internationally as a great power and 
a major player along with the US in global politics. On 17 June, in his talk 
at the St Petersburg International Economic Forum, Putin said that the US 
was probably the world’s sole superpower. However, “Russia wanted to 
and was ready to work with the U.S.”!”8 Yet, the US was wary of working 
too closely with Russia because Washington did not want to be seen as 
entrenching al-Assad. Putin’s statement was an acknowledgement of the 
role the US held in international politics and a signal to Washington to 
accommodate Russia. Yet, the deployment of US troops into Poland in 
early January 2017 and Montenegro’s joining NATO in June 2017 created 
additional tension and perceived security threats to Russia.'*? However, 
these material threats could be undermined if US President-elect Donald 
Trump (inaugurated on 20 January 2017) accommodated Russia’s status 
aspirations and engaged Moscow on key security and economic issues. 

In relation to Russia-Turkey relations, seven months after Turkey shot 
down a Russian Su-24 bomber over Turkey’s border with Syria, on 27 June 
2016, Erdogan sent a letter to Moscow expressing sorrow and regret over 
the loss of a Russian pilot.'°° Ankara’s foreign policy move came in light 
of the triple suicide bombing at Istanbul’s international airport in June, the 
increasing tense relationship with Europe over the Mediterranean migrant 
crisis, and the disdain for Obama’s ME policy and Erdogan’s conviction 
that the US, NATO, and the EU were not doing enough to help Turkey 
confront Kurdish militants and Islamist terrorism. Yet, one wonders how Is 
fighters, weapons, and equipment had been moving from Turkey, which 
was NATO territory, into Syria without being detected. After Russia ended a 
ban on the sale of package tours to Turkey in the first step to ending 
broader sanctions slapped on Ankara, on 1 July, Lavrov met his 


counterpart Cavusoglu on the sidelines of a regional economic cooperation 
conference in Sochi. Both Lavrov and Cavusoglu agreed to restart “a 
working group on fighting terrorism” and discuss “even the most difficult 
issues” including “the task of not allowing Turkish territory to support 
terrorist organizations in Syria.”"! 

Russia and Turkey reached a common understanding in Ankara when 
Lavrov and Cavusoglu recognized that Is and the Nusra Front were 
terrorist organizations that should be fought. This understanding was in 
line with Russia’s foreign policy concept of 2016 that called for the 
creation of a broad antiterror coalition amid a global threat posed by Is.'°? 
Both countries also agreed that opposition groups should withdraw from 
the territories controlled by the terrorists to escape Russian and Syrian 
airstrikes. According to Lavrov, “Turkey accepted the new rules of the 
game in Syria” which could turn the tide of the Syrian war in favour of the 
regime. Further, Aaron Stein noted that Turkey was looking to a 
“narrowing of its goals in Syria” and that “its priority would be subduing 
Kurdish rivals and weakening the Is, aims for which it could expect 
Russian support for Ankara dropping its demand for regime change in 
Syria.”'*? Turkey was concerned with the alliance of the US and Syrian 
Kurds, which resulted in uncontrollable arms smuggling from northern 
Syria to both the pro-Turkey moderate opposition and the PKK, which 
Ankara considered a terrorist organization. Turkey also considered the 
YPG, backed by the US in its fight against Is, to be an extension of the PKK. 

The coup attempt against Erdogan in July 2016 signalled a new and 
uneasy phase in the relationship between the US and Turkey because the 
Turkish government linked the coup to Fethullah Gulen, an Islamic 
preacher based in the US. Although Kerry categorically rejected charges in 
the Turkish press about US complicity in the coup attempt, Turkey halted 
US bombing operations against Is from Incirlik air base in southern 
Turkey. Unlike the EU, with whom Turkey had a deal to stem the flow of 
refugees, the Kremlin was quick to express solidarity with Erdogan 
immediately after the failed coup. Russia’s stance reflected Putin’s 
intentions to mend bilateral ties. Western leaders had criticized Turkey for 
the crackdown in the aftermath of the coup. Ahead of his meeting with 
Putin and in an interview to Zass on 7 August, Erdogan said, “I recalled his 


[Putin’s] high-principled position with gratitude and I thank him on behalf 
of myself and the Turkish people.”’!*4 

Obviously, Erdogan’s letter to Putin was a signal that Turkey was ready 
to change its policy in Syria. Indeed, Ankara began to abandon its previous 
policy to topple al-Assad and its support to radical opposition groups. For 
its part, in August 2016 Russia approved Turkey’s Euphrates Shield 
operation against IS in northern Syria and assured Ankara that Kurdish 
militias would not gain more territory in Syria. In February 2017, Turkish 
troops backed by Syrian rebel fighters entered the centre of Is’s bastion of 
Al-Bab city. 

Russia was compelled to make adjustments to its diplomacy to secure 
Iran’s and Turkey’s cooperation in and outside the ME. For example, on 7 
August Putin took part in a trilateral summit with his Azerbaijani and 
Iranian counterparts in Baku. The three leaders discussed joint efforts to 
fight terrorism, settle regional conflicts, work together on Caspian related 
issues such as south Caucasus stability, and develop ties in the energy 
sector, transport corridors, and pipeline infrastructure.'!** Moscow wanted 
to strengthen its relations with Tehran, a key partner for Russia in Syria 
and the Caspian region. Russia and Iran would also begin the construction 
of two new nuclear reactors at Iran’s Bushehr nuclear power plant. Russia 
had signed a cooperation contract to help in building the two new reactors 
in 2014. The three states could no longer ignore each other’s views on a 
wide range of issues including Western presence in the post-Soviet Central 
Asian republics, the legal status of the Caspian Sea, and barriers to a trans- 
Caspian pipeline. It was the first time since the beginning of the Syrian 
conflict that these issues were being given equal political weight. It is 
noteworthy that the Baku summit was a reaction to a meeting held in 
Washington few days before between Kerry and the ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the Central Asian republics. Russia wanted to demonstrate that 
it was eager to maintain its interests in Central Asia and that Moscow, not 
Washington or other states, was the key power broker in Caspian issues. In 
the ME, Putin also wanted to host an Israeli-Palestinian summit to revive 
peace talks. 

On 9 August, in his first foreign trip after the failed coup, Erdogan met 
Putin in St Petersburg. Although the summit between the two leaders 
aimed to normalize relations following Ankara’s apology for shooting 


down the Russian Su-24 fighter jet in Syria, it raised concerns about 
whether Turkey might be turning its back on the West. Both Russia and 
Turkey reinstated their annual bilateral trade target of $100 billion, which 
had been abandoned after Russia imposed sanctions.'*° The summit took 
on a broader geopolitical significance mainly because tension between 
Turkey and its NATO allies was beneficial to Russia. Erdogan would try to 
leverage his rapprochement with Putin in his relations with the West. 
Moscow and Ankara would move on to restore their defense cooperation 
because Turkey did not receive the expected support from its NATO allies 
following the failed coup. Both leaders also tried to find common ground 
on Syria and agreed to revive the Turkish Stream gas pipeline that would 
bolster Russia’s position in the European energy market. This project, 
aimed at delivering Russia’s natural gas to Turkey and parts of Europe by 
bypassing Ukraine, had been announced in late 2014.'°’ Concurrently, 
during a meeting between the Turkish and Iranian foreign ministers in 
Ankara on 11 August, Cavusoglu said that Turkey and Iran agreed on 
maintaining Syria’s territorial integrity. Ankara would also cooperate with 
Iran to resolve the Syrian conflict. 

On the battlefield, the US-backed spF took full control of the city of 
Manbij, a transit point along the Is supply route all the way from the 
Turkish border to Raqqa. Following the spDF victory and with the approval 
of Russia, on 24 August Turkish troops with Syrian rebels launched 
operation Euphrates Shield and achieved two interconnected goals. They 
seized Jarablus and drove the Is fighters and the US-backed spF out of the 
border area and prevented Syrian Kurdish forces from seizing more 
territory that would have linked other Kurdish areas in Afrin, in Syria’s 
northwestern corner.'** Meanwhile, US Vice President Joe Biden, who was 
visiting Ankara, failed to mend fences with Erdogan in an effort to have 
Turkey refrain from attacking the spr. Both Turkey and the US ordered the 
YPG to withdraw to the east bank of the Euphrates River to avoid further 
escalation. Turkey’s incursion strengthened Erdogan’s stance, who raised 
the issue of a safe zone once again with Obama and Putin at the G20 
summit in Hangzhou, China on 6 September. For the first time, Russian 
strategic bombers used the Shahid Nojeh airbase in Hamadan in northwest 
Iran to strike targets in Aleppo, Deir al-Zour, and Idlib provinces in Syria. 
By seeking clearance to use airspace over Iran and Iraq to launch cruise 


missiles, “Russia was signaling to its adversaries that its power politics in 
Syria had legitimacy and had been approved by other countries.”!°? 

For its part, the US-led coalition sent aircraft into northern Syria in a 
“very unusual” move to protect US special operation ground forces and 
US-backed sDF positions from attacks by the Syrian regime jets.'*? The 
perception that Obama kept the US out of the Syrian war was false. The 
Russian, Iranian, Hizbullah, and the Syrian regime alliance would spell 
doom for Syria’s besieged opposition. Still, Russian-Iranian coordination 
suggested that Tehran was not sidelined. Russia’s use of Iran’s airbase, for 
a short time, to launch air strikes in Syria sparked cautious debates 
between Iranian parliamentarians on the sensitive issues of Iran’s 
sovereignty and constitutional provisions that banned establishing a 
foreign military base in the country. The Russian move was a message to 
the West that despite having different longterm strategies in Syria and 
divergent regional alliances, currently there was convergence of interest 
with Iran over Syria. Russia’s relations with Israel and Moscow’s 
reluctance to take Iran’s side in its conflicts with Saudi Arabia and Yemen 
made the Iranian ruling elites question Russia’s commitment to the 
partnership with Iran. 

On 14 September 2016 Kerry and Lavrov, who met in Geneva, agreed 
on a new ceasefire in Syria to de-escalate violence between the 
government forces and rebels and open humanitarian corridors in Aleppo. 
But airstrikes on major frontlines in Hama and Homs provinces continued. 
For his part, de Mistura blamed the government for not providing the 
proper permits for humanitarian aid convoys. The next stage of the 
agreement was to coordinate military strikes against Jabhat Fatah al- 
Sham, previously known as Nusra Front, and Is militants.'*! Sadly, 
airstrikes on UN convoys in Aleppo by regime forces and possibly Russia 
contributed to the collapse of the ceasefire. Russia and the US blamed 
each other for the attack. It was apparent that a path toward peace was not 
an option for the time being. Capturing the rebel district of Aleppo and 
crushing the revolt in its last major urban stronghold would be the biggest 
victory of the war so far for al-Assad. Echoing al-Assad, Hizbullah’s 
leader Sayyed Hassan Nasrallah said, “there were no prospects for 
political solutions ... the final word was for the battlefield.”!*? Russia 
came under fire at the UN when US Ambassador to the UN Samantha Power 


said, “instead of peace, Russia and Assad made war. Instead of life-saving 
aid to Syrians, Russia and Assad were bombing hospitals and first 
responders. What Russia was sponsoring and doing was_ not 
counterterrorism, it was barbarism.”!*? Western countries also accused 
Russia of war crimes. Moscow rejected these accusations and offered 
evidence that showed a US drone in the vicinity of the attack. Moscow’s 
accusations echoed earlier denunciations of US airstrikes on a camp of 
Syrian soldiers in Deir al-Zour. 

Amid the major assault on Aleppo by government forces and its allies 
that began in late September, Kerry threatened to withdraw the American 
team from Geneva, where Russia and the US had established a centre to 
collaborate on two separate ceasefires.'44 The Kremlin’s spokesman, 
Dmitry Peskov, described Kerry’s threat as “awkward” and said that the 
“war on terror” in Syria would continue.'** The Kremlin argued that the 
US had failed to ensure that mainstream rebels disassociate from Jabhat 
Fatah al-Sham. Russia would not stop the bombing because it was 
targeting Jabhat Fatah al-Sham. Still, Russia sent more warplanes to ramp 
up its campaign of airstrikes. Russian weapons now included thermobaric 
bombs, incendiary munitions, cluster bombs, and bunker busters. Putin 
assumed that Obama, who had long refused to approve direct military 
intervention in Syria, was unlikely to confront Russia in his final months 
in office. It is plausible to argue that Russian airstrikes on IS positions and 
Western-backed rebels were aimed to ensure Russia’s place at the 
international negotiation table and legitimize Moscow’s external power 
politics. Putin’s status-seeking strategy in Syria was aimed to restore 
Russia’s great power identity. Mikhail Troitskiy rightly noted that “Russia 
continued to seek ways to boost its authority and a positive assessment by 
Western counterparts of Moscow’s contribution” to setting the guiding 
principles of global order.'*° Yet, Russia’s foreign policy since 2014 had 
resulted in a worsening confrontation between Russia and the West over 
Ukraine and Syria. Thus, it was unlikely that Russia’s statusseeking 
strategy would reverse its inconsistent power status. With the growing 
tensions in US-Russian relations and the suspension of talks with Russia 
on trying to end the violence in Syria, Putin, on 3 October, issued an 
executive order to suspend Russia’s participation in an agreement on the 
disposal of plutonium that had been concluded in 2000 as one of the 


framework disarmament deals.'*’? The US called Russia’s decision a “big 
mistake.’’'*® Putin wanted to use nuclear disarmament as a new bargaining 
chip with the US over Ukraine and Syria. Putin set preconditions for the 
nuclear accord to be resumed. These conditions included lifting the 
sanctions imposed on Russia, paying compensation for the damage they 
had caused, and reducing US military presence in NATO member states in 
Eastern Europe. Russia also confirmed that it had deployed an S-300 
antiaircraft missile system to its Mediterranean naval base at Tartus.!*° 

Putin, in his address to the State Duma on 5 October after a sweeping 
victory of his ruling party, United Russia, in the parliamentary elections in 
September and in light of Russia’s suspension of its nuclear agreement 
with the US, vowed “to strengthen the security and defense capabilities of 
our country to assert its position on the international stage.” In an attempt 
to mobilize domestic support to his foreign policy Putin also said, “we 
must all unite, coordinate our efforts, obligations and rights to maintain 
Russia’s historical supreme right, to be strong.’’!°° Putin was less interested 
in resetting relations with the West through a deal to cease hostilities than 
he was in ensuring Russia’s influence from its western borders to the ME 
through Ukraine and Syria. Given Putin’s power politics, the EU was now 
less likely to ease the sanctions on Moscow over Ukraine. On 6 October 
2016, Russia’s parliament ratified a treaty with Damascus that allowed 
Russian troops to stay indefinitely in Syria. In January 2017, Moscow and 
Damascus also signed an agreement on modernizing and expanding 
Russia’s naval facility at the port of Tartus. Russia also considered 
reopening Soviet-era bases in Vietnam and Cuba. The first Russia-Egypt 
antiterrorism drills that kicked off in Egypt on 15 October signalled the 
return of Russia as a major geopolitical player.’*! 

For the fifth time in six years, on 8 October 2016 Russia vetoed a UN 
ScR that sought to “immediately end all aerial bombardments of and 
military flights over Aleppo city.”’'? Russia considered the draft put 
forward by France unacceptable because it was “politicized and 
onesided.”'** As noted above, Russia used its veto power in the UNSC to 
preserve its influence in international politics and as a counterweight to 
US dominance in the UNSC. In a second vote, the council defeated a rival 
resolution drafted by Russia that urged the immediate implementation of 
the cessation of hostilities but did not call for a halt to the bombings that 


Russia’s military was participating in. In addition to Ukraine, the failure of 
the resolutions deepened divisions at the UNSC between Moscow and 
Western powers to levels unseen since the end of the Cold War. Both, 
Russia and the Syrian government endorsed a proposal by de Mistura to 
evacuate al-Qaeda-linked militants from east Aleppo. For its part, Turkey, 
which owed its gains in Syria to Russia, showed willingness to respect 
Russian sensitivities in Aleppo by agreeing to evacuate Jabhat Fatah al- 
Sham from the city. To this end, Putin offered a humanitarian pause in 
Aleppo, urging rebels to use it to leave the city’s besieged districts. 
Meanwhile, US presidential candidate Donald Trump criticized Clinton 
for her stance on Syria and Obama’s weak foreign policy and his failure to 
bomb Syria if al-Assad used chemical weapons. Obama would be unable 
to deliver on his promise to degrade and ultimately destroy Is before he 
left office in January 2017. Trump said that the only US interest in Syria 
was defeating Is. Trump also suggested that he might leave Syria’s fate to 
Russia and I[ran.'°* Meanwhile, a simultaneous attack was launched on 
Raqga and Mosul by US-backed Iraqi and Kurdish Peshmarga forces. 
Fighters in the Iranian Popular Mobilization units were also engaged in the 
battle for Mosul, which was the biggest since the US-led invasion of Iraq 
2003. Turkey, which was seeking warmer ties with Russia, also took part 
in the Mosul offensive, despite Iraqi and US warnings to stay out, and was 
hoping to participate in the US-led coalition’s assault on Raqqa. Erdogan 
spoke of Aleppo and Mosul as former Ottoman regional capitals. The 
outcome of Turkey’s policy would accord well with Russia’s strategic 
goals in Syria. 

Outside the ME, Russia also tried to spread its influence in Central and 
Eastern Europe by using soft power. For example, the publication of The 
Kremlin Playbook: Understanding Russian Influence in Eastern and 
Central Europe in October 2016 disclosed that Moscow had co-opted 
sympathetic politicians, strived to dominate energy markets and other 
economic sectors, and undermined anticorruption measures in an attempt 
to gain sway over governments in Bulgaria, Hungary, Latvia, Serbia, and 
Slovakia.!*° The authors of The Kremlin Playbook argued that Russia 
discredited the Western liberal democratic model and undermined trans- 
Atlantic ties. The publication coincided with an unprecedented debate in 
the US over whether Russia had tried to interfere in the 8 November 2016 


presidential election through cyber attacks and the release of emails from 
the campaign of the Democratic Party candidate Hilary Clinton. Even after 
US intelligence agencies accused Russia of hacking US political parties to 
destabilize the election, Trump praised Putin for being a strong leader. 
Concerning his comments on al-Assad, Trump said, “he was much smarter 
than her [Clinton].” He also added that if the Syrian opposition prevailed, 
“you might very well end up with worse than Assad.”!°° The US had not 
yet taken any covert action to respond to Russian cyber attacks. As argued 
above, Russia tried to establish a sphere of influence in Eurasia to 
maintain its values and interests and to prevent NATO from steadily moving 
closer to Russia’s borders. Richard Haass noted that although Russia’s 
“sphere of influence was controversial to good reason, it could be and to 
some extent was a source of order.”!*’ Within this context, the leaders of 
the CsTOo, who met in Yerevan, Armenia on 16 October, emphasized the 
role of the organization in maintaining security in the Fss and vowed to 
counter perceived security threats from Europe to Central Asia. Belarusian 
President Alexander Lukashenko stated the need to “force” NATO to 
recognize the csto.'°* 

The US-Russia stalemate was an obstacle in the path toward Syrian 
peace. The map of the external players further complicated the situation. 
Obama had only a short time left in office and could not make a foreign 
policy shift. Yet, after six years of conflict in Syria, retreating from the 
region was not an option. Al-Assad wanted to remain in power; Russia 
wanted to demonstrate its identity as a great power; Iran wanted to 
increase its regional influence, secure access to the Mediterranean, and 
carry on its proxy campaign against Israel; and Turkey wanted to 
participate in the Raqqa offensive and bid for Al-Bab to set up a free zone 
inside Syria and trample Kurdish aspirations. For Ankara that would mean 
a long-term Turkish presence in Syria. That said, peace in Syria could not 
be delivered by the US and Russia on their own despite Russia’s 
significant influence on international conflict management in Syria. From 
a Russian perspective, the next US administration should begin with a 
clear understanding of how the Kremlin looks at the world order, treat 
Russia as an equal, work with Moscow to satisfy its status aspirations, and 
solve world crises. 


When on 8 November 2016 Trump was elected as America’s forty-fifth 
president, Western leaders expressed anxiety over how he would handle 
problems from the ME to an assertive Russia, Europe, and Asia. His stated 
views during the campaign, including “America First” in foreign policy, 
future relations with NATO, joint military efforts with Russia and al-Assad 
to defeat Is, and renegotiation of the Iranian nuclear deal, represented a 
sharp break with US foreign policy orthodoxy. Yet, it was likely that great 
power relations with China and Russia and the turmoil in the ME would 
dominate Trump’s foreign policy agenda. The incremental approach to the 
ME taken by Bush and Obama meant that the US had failed to keep pace 
with events. 

It is plausible to argue that Trump’s election was a symbolic victory 
for the Kremlin in its resistance to US pressure to establish a Westernstyle 
democracy in Ukraine and Georgia. Putin had blamed Clinton as 
fomenting protests in Russia in 2011—12 because Russia feared the spill 
over effect of democratization and its impact on the regime. As noted 
above, the Kremlin had presented Russia “as a special civilization, 
committed to defending particular values and principles relative to those 
of the West.’”!*’ President-elect Trump indicated that he would align US 
policy on Syria more closely with Russia. Putin would be pleased if the US 
dropped the sanctions it had imposed on Russia for its annexation of the 
Crimea. In addition to a plunge in oil prices, the US sanctions had been a 
strong factor in Russia’s economic decline. In terms of costs, the IMF 
country report stated that pressure on the ruble had intensified since 2014 
“as geopolitical tensions rose and oil prices tanked. The ruble fell by 50 
per cent between 2014 and 2015.”'® Falling under pressure to legitimize 
its external power politics, the Kremlin “tried to dispel domestic concerns 
of a too costly military intervention from the beginning by justifying it as 
a contribution to the fight against the Is.”!°! 

On 14 November 2016, Putin and Trump spoke over the phone and 
discussed a number of issues including combining efforts in the fight 
against “international terrorism and extremism and strategic economic 
issues.” Putin, who congratulated Trump on his victory, expressed 
readiness to “establish a partner-like dialogue with the new administration 
on the basis of equality, mutual respect and non-interference in domestic 
relations.”'®” Joseph Nye rightly noted that sanctions were necessary for 


deterrence but, “Trump was correct to avoid complete isolation of Russia 
with which the U.S. had overlapping interests when it came to nuclear 
security, non-proliferation, anti-terrorism, the Arctic, and regional issues 
like Iran and Afghanistan.”'® It was important to discuss ways to improve 
the current unsatisfactory relations with Russia after Trump took office on 
20 January 2017. For Russia, the inauguration of Trump could start a new 
era of détente between Russia and the US that could change the current 
liberal international order. Multilateralism still mattered because the 
problems, challenges, and opportunities that countries faced had no regard 
for national borders. The prospect of a shift in US policy came at a 
difficult time for the Syrian rebellion. Trump signalled that he could 
abandon the rebels to focus on fighting Is. It was significant that just hours 
after Putin spoke to Trump Russian bombers launched a new offensive on 
Aleppo. Moscow’s aircraft carrier, the Admiral Kuznetsov, joined land- 
based aircraft in bombing targets in Syria. Russia used the Syria campaign 
to test several new designs of cruise missiles, fighters, and bombers in 
combat for the first time. On 5 December Russia and China vetoed a UNSC 
Resolution that would have demanded a seven-day truce in Aleppo, with 
Russia arguing that it would allow rebels to regroup and that time was 
needed for talks between Washington and Moscow. 

Putin, who spoke to top military generals and defense industry 
officials in Sochi on 18 November, vowed to oppose attempts to disrupt 
the strategic balance around the world, such as NATO’s US-led global 
antiballistic missile defense system. The Kremlin would continue the 
military modernization drive it had pursued since 2008, after Russia’s war 
with Georgia, because it gave Russia “a usable instrument of foreign 
policy which Moscow did not have for a quarter century.”!* 

Putin criticized the termination of previous agreements, referring to 
the withdrawal from the ABM Treaty in 2002 by President Bush. He added 
that the strategic balance in the late 1940s and 1950s prevented a major 
military conflict between the opposing camps during the Cold War.'® 
Putin’s statements indicated Russia’s dissatisfaction of the current US- 
dominated world order. Russia wanted to establish strategic parity with the 
US. Russia’s foreign policy concept of 2016 indicated that Moscow was 
ready to discuss the stage-by-stage reduction of nuclear potentials. Talks 
on strategic arms reduction were possible only if all factors influencing 


strategic security were taken into account. According to the document, 
Russia was interested in mutually beneficial relations with the US as both 
Moscow and Washington were responsible for international security. 
Russia did not recognize US attempts to implement its jurisdiction beyond 
its borders as it contradicted international law. The new foreign policy 
concept also stressed the importance of defending the country’s cultural 
distinctiveness in the context of new international challenges and attempts 
by the US to preserve global dominance. In addition, the document 
underlined that Russia would build its relations with NATO based on the 
alliance’s readiness to hold an equal dialogue.'®° The document also said 
that Russia stood for the peaceful settlement of the Syrian conflict. 

Putin, in his annual address to the Federal Assembly on | December 
2016, once again expressed the hope of joining efforts with the US in the 
struggle against international terrorism. Putin expected to discuss a 
multilevel integration model, similar to the Eurasian model, and 
partnership with the EU countries. The bilateral EU-Russia economic 
relationship could be dissolved into an overarching grand Eurasian 
partnership. For Moscow, the EU would have to give up the current 
principles of its EaP and its present neighbourhood policy. That said, “The 
EU could agree that the normative activity must be carried out in 
cooperation by all countries of the region and take into account the values 
and interests of all parties.”'®’ Putin attributed “the main reason for 
Russia’s economic slowdown to internal problems and lack of investment 
resources.” Yet, Russia “ensured macroeconomic stability, which was very 
important, and had maintained financial reserves.” Concerning defense, 
Russia “carried out far-reaching modernization at its defense industry 
enterprises. In 2016, Russia “expected growth in the defense industry to 
reach 10.1 percent, and a labor productivity increase of 9.8 percent.”! 

In terms of political costs, on 19 December 2016, the assassination of 
Andrei Karlov, the Russian ambassador to Turkey, by a former Turkish 
police officer, threatened to undermine the  Russian-Turkish 
rapprochement that had begun in June after Erdogan expressed regrets to 
the Russian people. As the assassin pulled the trigger he shouted, “do not 
forget Aleppo! All those who participated in this tyranny will be held 
accountable.”!°? Meanwhile, it should be noted that regime forces with its 
allies retook the eastern part of Aleppo in mid-December. Ankara and 


Moscow reached a deal to get the opposition out of Aleppo and bring it to 
the negotiating table in Astana, Kazakhstan, without the US and the UN. 
Putin, who had leveraged Russia’s role in Syria, wanted to boost its 
diplomatic muscle as an attribute of major power. On 19 December, the 
UNSC approved the deployment of UN monitors to Aleppo to observe the 
evacuation of fighters and civilians from northern Aleppo to Idlib. 

Aleppo’s fall was proof that al-Assad prevailed and Iran sustained its 
influence. Iran secured a land corridor that connected Tehran to Beirut, 
allowing it to send weapons to Hizbullah in Lebanon. Yet, whether Iran 
could maintain such a large sphere of influence in the region (the Shiite 
Crescent) was uncertain because it posed a threat to Israel and a 
geopolitical challenge to Saudi Arabia. Complete victory in Aleppo 
belonged to Russia, which once again counted in the ME. Russia’s brutal air 
campaign stirred memories of Putin’s destruction of Grozny in 1999-2000. 
The supporters of the Syrian opposition outside and inside Turkey were 
outraged by the Ankara-Moscow agreement, which became an initial step 
toward resolving the Syrian crisis diplomatically. It is reasonable to argue 
that both the June terrorist attacks and Karlov’s assassination were a 
message to Turkey to stop its advancement in Syria against Kurdish 
militants and to undermine its strategic cooperation with Moscow. As the 
regime forces and its allies focused the bulk of their firepower on fighting 
the rebels in western Syria, IS militants managed to retake Palmyra, once 
again challenging al-Assad who had vowed to re-establish control all over 
Syria. 

The killing of the Russian diplomat did not halt Russian-Turkish 
cooperation. Increasingly, warm ties with Ankara would also strengthen 
Russia’s ability to counter Western efforts to politically isolate Moscow 
over its actions in Ukraine. On 20 December, the foreign ministers of 
Russia, Iran, and Turkey met in Moscow and adopted a document they 
called the Moscow Declaration, which set out principles they thought any 
Syrian peace agreement should adhere to. They also backed a new 
ceasefire across Syria, the free movement of humanitarian aid, and the 
movement of civilians on Syrian territory.'”? Lavrov announced that a new 
series of peace talks were set to take place in January 2017 in Astana, 
capital of Kazakhstan, and that the priority in Syria was to fight terrorism 
and not to remove al-Assad from power — something that brought Iran into 


the idea of three-way peace push. Lavrov’s announcement was pertinent to 
the Russian foreign policy concept of 2016 that “aimed at neutralizing 
threats that emanate from international terrorist groups” and “prompt 
political and diplomatic settlement of conflicts in regional states.”!7! In 
mid-January 2017, the first joint Russian-Turkish airstrikes against Is 
militants in the town of Al-Bab signalled improving ties between the two 
countries. 

On 30 December, talks between Turkish and Russian officials and 
rebel representatives in Ankara called for a new ceasefire across Syria. 
Both agreements highlighted Russia’s role as the main international player 
in Syria. After the major victory in Aleppo, Moscow was pushing from a 
position of strength for the expected Astana talks.'” Russia, Turkey, and 
Iran expressed their readiness to act as guarantors of a future settlement 
between the Syrian regime and the opposition. Russia positioned itself as a 
mediator between the internal actors in Syria and the external ones. Putin’s 
desire was to consolidate his influence in the ME and set the guiding 
principles of the global order. For the time being, by sidelining the US and 
playing the lead role in trying to broker a settlement, initially, with Turkey 
and Iran, Putin would bolster Russia’s posture as a world power and strong 
ME player. 

Obama waited to react until the last week of December, punishing 
Russia for cyber attacks by directing new sanctions against Moscow and 
expelling thirty-five Russian diplomats under the pretext of intimidation 
and its hacking of the emails of institutions like the Democratic National 
Committee in July 2016 to influence the American presidential election. 
As part of the sanctions, Russia would also close two compounds in New 
York and Maryland that were used by Russian personnel for “intelligence 
related purposes.” It is worth noting that in addition to Russian demands 
for equal partnership and recognition as a great power, cyberspace was a 
potential area for status satisfaction. For Obama, Russia’s act was a breach 
of national security and an “effort to undermine established international 
norms of behavior.”!”? Putin refrained from taking retaliatory action. He 
said, “further steps toward the restoration of Russian-American relations 
would be built on the basis of the policy which President Trump would 
carry out.”'74 Maria Zakharova called the US administration “a group of 
foreign policy losers embittered and narrow minded.”!”> 


According to Vladimir Frolov, an international relations analyst, 
Putin’s act was “an attempt to show that he was a figure not just of worldly 
scale, but of planetary,” and it was suggested that, “he refrained from 
retaliation because he wanted Trump to have room to maneuver when he 
attained office.”'’”° Putin expressed hope that Trump would improve US- 
Russian cooperation.'’’ Putin, made no secret of the fact that he would like 
to establish a multipolar world divided into great powers’ spheres of 
influence. Apparently, Russia had the potential to be a great power and the 
cyber attacks underscored that a state did not need nuclear weapons to 
assert global influence. Putin could bring the US back into Syria and forge 
a new deal on fighting Is. Trump, in his presidential campaign, had already 
stated that he wanted to join forces with Russia in defeating the terrorist 
groups. Apparently, Putin looked “strong in relation to the U.S. and he had 
freedom to maneuver, and he could do what he wanted to demonstrate that 
the U.S. should recognize that Russia was not a regional power but a great 
power that should be taken into account.”!”® For its part, Moscow should 
also recognize that the US was a “democracy guru and a security provider 
to the smaller powers.”!” 

On the diplomatic front, on 23 and 24 January 2017, Russian, Turkish, 
and Iranian officials met in Astana to consolidate the new ceasefire that 
had been reached between Russia, Turkey, and rebel representatives on 30 
December 2016 in Ankara. In Astana, rebel representatives and the regime 
delegation held indirect talks to deescalate violence and help prepare an 
environment conducive to intra-Syrian political talks.'*° The trilateral 
initiative was sponsored by Russia, Turkey, and Iran — the states that 
possessed leverage on the ground. The US attended only as an observer, 
and there was no participation at all from Saudi Arabia, reflecting that 
“the talks were in Russia’s geopolitical backyard, and the ball was now 
largely in Moscow’s court.”'®! The statement made by Alexander 
Lavrentiyev, head of the Russian delegation, that Russia “gave birth to the 
Astana process” demonstrated that Moscow had become the main power 
broker since its intervention in September 2015.'** Yet, the question was, 
would Russia go further than it had done to date in pressing for a suitable 
ceasefire supported by Turkey, accepted by Iran, and adhered to by the 
regime and the non-jihadist rebels? Saudi Arabia would like to end its 
military intervention in Yemen, and Turkey sought an outcome to the 


Syrian conflict that would align with its own policy towards the Kurds. 
Firuznia disclosed that “the U.S. did not support the Astana process, but 
Astana managed military and political issues and prevented destructive 
escalation in the region.”'*’ It should be stressed that Russia, Turkey, and 
Iran, as Syria’s conflict brokers, in their different ways, had credibility 
problems with the internal conflicting parties. 

The final communiqué issued at the conclusion of the two-day talks 
stated that the three countries would jointly monitor the ceasefire and 
“ensure full compliance to it, prevent any provocation and determine all 
modalities of the cease-fire.”'** The final communiqué also mentioned 
reviving the political talks in Geneva under UN Resolution 2254, and the 
three countries agreed to continue fighting the jihadist groups and separate 
them from other armed opposition factions. Obviously, the Astana talks 
were a diplomatic victory that underlined the growing ME clout of Russia, 
Iran, and Turkey and Washington’s diminished influence at a time when 
Trump was still determining his foreign policy goals. De Mistura, who 
attended the meeting, endorsed the ceasefire, praised Russia, Turkey, and 
Iran for coordinating the truce talks in Astana, and reiterated that “the UN 
was the main player in regards to the political process that should continue 
in Geneva” and that the UN “could not allow another cease-fire to be, in a 
way, wasted because of a lack of a political process.”!** The Astana talks 
on the ceasefire would reinforce Geneva and vice versa. 

The Astana talks exposed the limits of what Russia, Turkey, and Iran 
could achieve in their efforts to resolve the conflict without the full 
involvement of the US and the Gulf States. While Moscow would 
welcome Washington joining the process, Tehran would not accept such a 
proposal. Thus, the third parties, as Charles King noted, “had, in many 
instances, been unable to translate cooperation at the strategic level into 
conflict resolution on the ground.”’!®° 

In line with our argument, resolving the Syrian conflict required 
international cooperation. According to Bruce Jentleson, successful 
conflict prevention necessitated developing “a fair but firm strategy” and 
getting the external powers to act.'*’ He argued that third-party interveners 
must deliver on their promises and their threats. However, as Saideman 
noted, the problem was that the external powers “might not want to hurt 
the side that they preferred but punish the side they disliked.”!** For 


example, all external powers advocated harsher measures against IS but 
disagreed with each other due to conflicting preferences. Jasmine El- 
Gamal, senior fellow at the Atlantic Council, stated that although Russia’s 
and the US’s interest in Syria was to defeat Is, “Russia’s foremost interest 
was to exert strategic and tactical dominance over the U.S. in Syria.”!*? 

Trump, in his inaugural address, pledged to eradicate Is “from the face 
of the earth” and emphasized that a better relationship with Moscow 
would be beneficial for the West.’ At a meeting with Russia’s Federal 
Security Services on 16 February, Putin also said that it was “in everyone’s 
interest to restore dialogue between the intelligence agencies of the U.S. 
and other members of NATO. In the area of counterterrorism all relevant 
governments and international groups should work together.”!’! In the 
same vein, Lavrov, at the Munich Security Conference from 17 to 19 
February 2017, reiterated that US-Russian relations should be “pragmatic” 
and marked by mutual respect and acknowledgement of a shared 
responsibility for global stability.'°* Both, Putin’s and Lavrov’s statements 
were in line with Russia’s status-seeking strategy. US policy on Syria and 
its relations with Russia remained unclear. Nothing had changed since the 
Munich Security Conference in 2007 when Putin delivered an 
inflammatory speech detailing Russia’s deep dissatisfaction with the world 
order. As Pavel Baev argued, Putin could not be treated as “an equal” 
because the West still widely recognized Russia as a deeply entrenched 
corrupt autocracy.!'*? Upgrading Russia’s bilateral relations with the US to 
the status of “equals” had in fact been one of Putin’s goals since 2007. 
According to de Mistura, “at the moment there was no clear U.S. strategy 
on a political solution in Syria.”'** American officials ruled out 
cooperating with Russia militarily until the US could persuade Damascus 
to take a broader view on the conflict and grant concessions to the 
opposition. At the global level, as the new US national security adviser 
Herbert Raymond McMaster stated, Moscow’s broader goal was to 
“collapse the post-Cold War security, economic and political order in 
Europe and replace that order with something that is more sympathetic to 
Russian interests.”!®° More broadly, the unipolar world order, with the US 
as the dominant power, was withering away. There is reason to believe that 
a new global order might be on the horizon and that Russia would be one 
key pillar in setting the guiding principles of the new order. 


The second round of the Astana talks took place on 15—16 February, 
ahead of the Geneva IV talks, with the participants agreeing to set up a 
ceasefire monitoring group comprising Iran, Russia, and Turkey that 
would report to the UN.'°° On 23 February 2017, Syria peace talks restarted 
in Geneva (known as Geneva IV) after ten months of freeze, but familiar 
disagreements surfaced despite big changes in the military and political 
context that had occurred since the Geneva III talks in April 2016. The 
regime forces had gained key territory and Turkish troops backed by 
Syrian rebel fighters entered the city of Al-Bab on 12 February. Obviously, 
the opposition pressed for prisoner releases, the lifting of government 
sieges, and above all for a political transition leading to the removal of al- 
Assad. However, the future of al-Assad depended on the agreement 
between Russia, Iran, and the US. As argued above, for Russia the fight in 
Syria was primarily against the forces of extremism and terrorism and not 
a fight for representative democracy and to depose Russia’s strong ally, al- 
Assad. In his turn, de Mistura was determined to focus on reforming the 
governance of Syria, introducing a new constitution, and holding elections 
under UN supervision. Diplomats from the IssG, which united twenty 
regional and world powers and was led by the US and Russia, attended the 
talks. Trump signalled that he was more concerned with fighting Is than 
with removing al-Assad. 

Still, US Secretary of State Rex Tillerson said during a visit to Ankara 
that the “long-term status” of al-Assad should be decided by the Syrian 
people. Also, US Ambassador to the UN Nikki Haley commented that “our 
priority was no longer to sit there and focus on getting al-Assad out.”!”’ 
Haley also reflected on Trump’s concern over Crimea and Washington’s 
sanctions on Russia. These statements revealed a change in the US stance 
on Syria and the ME. Trump, while hosting Netanyahu, declared that the 
US would no longer insist on the creation of a Palestinian state as part of a 
peace deal between Israel and the Palestinians. Trump’s position on a two- 
state solution “discarded a policy that had underpinned America’s role in 
ME peacemaking since the Clinton Administration.”'?* Trump appeared to 
have withdrawn from the US-Russian co-leadership that drove diplomacy 
under Obama’s administration. Putin, in his turn, the most potent 
international power broker in Syria’s conflict, expressed hope for the 
success of a political settlement that would help to defeat international 


terrorism. Quoting from Saideman, these statements also demonstrated 
“the crucial role of international political dynamics in managing 
conflict.”!” 

The Geneva IV talks that centred on UNSC Resolution 2254 did not 
achieve a tangible breakthrough and the parties did not meet face-toface. 
Nasr al-Hariri, a senior member of the opposition delegation, singled out 
Iran, for its continuous violations of the ceasefire, as the biggest obstacle 
to settling the conflict. Yet, the question of political transition was 
seriously addressed for the first time and the issue of counterterrorism, 
which was pushed by the regime’s delegation, was added to the agenda. De 
Mistura handed both delegations a working paper on procedural issues that 
could help to begin the political process. He reiterated that the issue of 
fighting terrorism and the ceasefire should be held in the parallel talks in 
Astana. However, the members of the armed opposition, who participated 
in the two previous rounds, refused to attend the third round of talks in 
Astana that took place on 13 March 2017, asking Russia to change its 
policy if it wanted a peaceful solution. 

Meanwhile, the seizure of Al-Bab from Is by the Syrian rebel forces 
was accompanied by a deployment of Turkish troops, tanks, and artillery 
inside Syrian territory to oust the US-backed spF from the city of Manbi. 
Turkey’s aim was to stop the ypc from crossing the Euphrates westward 
and linking three mainly Kurdish cantons it held in northern Syria, 
preventing it from establishing a self-government analogous to Iraq’s 
autonomous Kurdish region. It is important to note that the US had about 
five hundred special operations forces (SOFs) in Syria helping to organize, 
advise, and assist the SDF and the ypa.?°° In March 2017, the US, which had 
no frontline role, deployed an additional four hundred Marine and Army 
Ranger forces in and around the city of Manbij as part of a new role to 
ensure that the different parties in the area did not attack each other but 
instead focused on fighting Is.*°! Turkey had been pressing Washington for 
a role in the final assault on Raqqa. In another blow to Is, on 2 March 
Russianbacked Syrian government forces recaptured Palmyra. 

The regional dimension of the Syrian conflict and the geostrategic 
interests of the external players were a key source of difficulty in reaching 
a political settlement. Netanyahu, during his visit to Moscow on 9 March 
2017, made it clear to Putin that Israel was opposed to any agreement on 


Syria that would allow “Iran and its proxies [to have a] military presence 
in Syria.”?°? On 17 March, Israeli warplanes attacked a weapons convoy 
destined for Hizbullah in Lebanon, but Israel did not wish “to intervene in 
the Syrian civil war or provoke a confrontation with the Russians.” 
Firouznia disclosed to the author that, “neither Iran nor Russia could stop 
Israel from bombing targets in Syria because there was a red line that the 
Russians could not cross. Still, Russia did not want to confront the 
West.’ On 10 March, after concluding his meeting with Erdogan in 
Moscow, Putin hailed “efficient and close contact” between their 
militaries and intelligence agencies around Syria. Both leaders insisted 
that preserving the territorial integrity of Syria was a “necessary condition 
for the full-scale peace settlement in the country.’’°> Russia’s stance 
stemmed from the military doctrine of the Russian Federation that was 
approved in December 2014. Moscow had formed an unlikely alliance 
with Ankara since 2016, envisioning Turkey as part of a solution to the 
Syrian conflict. Erdogan’s direct contact with Putin stemmed from the lack 
of commitment on the part of the US and NATO in helping Turkey fight 
terrorism to defend itself and create its own missile defense system. On 28 
March, Putin also hosted Rouhani in Moscow. In addition to their 
cooperation on Syria, energy and defense ties had deepened between both 
countries in recent years. Russia would build nine of Iran’s twenty 
proposed nuclear reactors and had emerged as a long-term arms partner, 
supplying Tehran with its S-300 air defense missile system.?°° The 
rapprochement with Iran and Turkey was the achievement of an assertive 
foreign policy goal for Putin, who wanted to demonstrate Russia’s 
greatness and influence in the ME and the world. Turkey was also 
interested in purchasing the Russianmanufactured S-400 missile system 
capable of intercepting all types of modern air weaponry. Turkey’s interest 
stemmed from enhancing its defensive strategic capabilities. Concerning 
geopolitics, Russian-Turkish defense cooperation faced limitations 
because of Moscow’s relations with PyD/YPG groups in Syria, which posed 
a significant national security threat to Turkey because of their affiliation 
with the PKK terrorist organization. 

Russia would not be dragged into a potential conflict with Turkey and 
Saudi Arabia. In October 2017, the landmark visit to Moscow by the Saudi 
monarch King Salman and his agreement on joint investment deals worth 


several billion dollars at a time when the Russian economy was battered 
by low oil prices and Western sanctions was an indication of 
rapprochement between Moscow and Riyadh.””’ Engaging with Turkey, a 
NATO ally, and Iran became an unavoidable necessity for Russian 
diplomacy since both states were key players with significant leverage in 
Syria. On 26 November 2017, the trilateral Putin-Erdogan-Rouhani 
summit in Sochi was the culmination of that effort. There seemed to be 
convergence between Turkey’s, Russia’s, and Iran’s Syria policy, as 
Erdogan seemed ready to forge strong strategic ties with Moscow rooted 
in energy exports. 

Notwithstanding the obstacles to making peace, on 23 March 2017 the 
fifth round of talks resumed in Geneva (Geneva V) amid much speculation 
as the regime forces launched an offensive around Hama and the 
Damascus neighbourhood of Jobar. spF fighters supported by the US were 
also on the offensive in the Is-held town of Tabga in the Raqqa province. 
De Mistura urged Russia, Turkey, and Iran to “retake the situation in hand” 
amid a recent escalation of fighting on the ground.*" The regime 
delegation submitted a paper on basic principles to launch any dialogue 
about the constitutional process, but the discussions centred on ceasefire 
violations. Meanwhile, Turkey announced the end of the Euphrates Shield 
Operation in northern Syria. The talks in Geneva descended into 
bureaucratic wrangling and de Mistura acknowledged that no peace deal 
was foreseeable in the near future. As noted by David Lake and Donald 
Rothchild, the external powers did not exert enough pressure on both sides 
“to moderate their demands.” That was why “intervention by itself would 
not necessarily enhance the prospects for agreement.’’” Still, the weak 
commitments of the external powers produced ambiguous policies that 
exacerbated rather than ended the war. Ambiguity and vacillation 
apparently persuaded al-Assad that “the external powers did not possess 
sufficient stamina” and that the regime too “might improve its position by 
continuing to fight.”?!° This ambivalent commitment was the true tragedy 
of the external power’s policies in Syria. 

On 4 April 2017 the chemical attack by the regime forces on the rebel- 
held town of Khan Sheikhun, in northern Idlib province, revived 
international outrage at a time when Trump was still formulating his 
policy on Syria. The regime denied carrying out the chemical attack and 


blamed the militants; Russia ruled out al-Assad’s responsibility and 
rejected the UNSC draft resolution on chemical weapons in Syria, 
considering its “anti-Syrian nature” risked making the negotiations 
process impossible.*'! Notwithstanding Russia’s stance, Ambassador 
Haley, at the UNSC meeting on the situation in Syria, said, “it was time for 
all civilized nations to stop the horrors that were taking place in Syria and 
demand a political solution.””!? The Kremlin’s spokesman, Dmitry Peskov, 
reiterated that Russia would continue “the consistent line of the decisive 
fight against terrorism, which Putin had been conducting for years. We had 
repeatedly said that we lack international cooperation; and that happened 
not due to our fault.”?" 

Although Trump did not publicly draw a red line concerning the use of 
chemical weapons, as Obama had in 2013, he spoke out against military 
action against al-Assad before his presidency. The scale of the chemical 
attack compelled him to take strong action to prove he was tougher than 
Obama. Trump, on 7 April, ordered a cruise missile strike on the Shayrat 
airbase, southeast of Homs.”'* Trump’s decision, which opened up a rift 
between Moscow and Washington, was his biggest foreign policy decision 
since taking office in January. But, what was next? Turkey welcomed the 
US missile strike but did not consider it sufficient. Ankara’s stance set 
Turkey at direct odds with Russia less than four months after the two 
powers brokered a ceasefire in Syria and peace talks in Astana. The US 
used the de-escalation line to warn Moscow that the strike was coming in 
order to avoid a military confrontation with Russia. In the aftermath of the 
attack, Moscow’s decision to suspend the hotline and its cooperation in the 
informationsharing campaign signed with the US in October 2015 
signalled its readiness to raise the stakes. Putin described the attack as an 
“act of aggression against a sovereign state in violation of international 
norms and under an invented pretext,” and the Kremlin considered it to be 
in the interests of IS and terrorist groups.?!° Notwithstanding tensions 
between Russia and the West, on 2 May 2017 German Chancellor Angela 
Merkel’s visit to Putin in the Black Sea resort of Sochi indicated that 
Russia was not isolated. Despite their differences over Syria and Ukraine 
and Russian respect for civil rights, Merkel stressed that talks between 
Berlin and Moscow should continue. Equally important, after being 
elected president on 7 May, Emmanuel Macron hosted Putin at the Palace 


of Versailles on 29 May and told the Russian president that any use of 
chemical weapons in Syria was a “red line” for France and would be met 
by “reprisals” and “immediate riposte” from France, whose airplanes were 
still participating in bombing Is targets in Syria and Iraq.”'° Macron’s 
election victory offered an opportunity for Paris to retool its foreign policy 
on Syria because the previous administration’s policy was too intransigent 
and left Paris isolated. Macron’s remark that there was no legitimate 
successor to al-Assad and that France no longer considered al-Assad’s 
departure a precondition to resolving the conflict showed acquiescence to 
Russia’s assertive foreign policy in Syria. Macron’s positioning on Syria 
was an opportunity for Russia, too, to address Western sanctions and seek 
rapprochement with the EU. Macron appeared to fight terrorism, while 
seeking better ties with Russia, which he considered a long-term partner 
rather than a threat to Europe. 

As argued above, it was a Russian foreign policy objective to protect 
the Syrian regime so that Syria would not suffer the same fate as Iraq and 
Libya. Iran’s Syria policy would not be affected either. Vladimir Frolov 
rightly noted that “fighting IsIs was supposed to be the low-hanging fruit 
for both the U.S. and Russia to re-launch their relationship under Trump, a 
President, who even exhibited some willingness to work with Assad on 
fighting terrorism.”?'’ It is plausible to argue that after both sides made 
their largely symbolic moves, the moment had arrived to return to 
diplomacy and to de-escalate tensions. Indeed, Moscow was looking 
forward to reengaging with Washington in the fight against terrorism. 
Obviously, the US intervention intended to deter future chemical attacks 
and was not an expansion of the American role in the Syrian war. 
Removing al-Assad from power was no longer a US priority. The military 
action was a signal to Russia, as well as countries such as Iran, China, and 
North Korea, where Trump faced foreign policy tests, that he was willing 
to use force. Yet, without having a clear strategy, a bombing strike against 
al-Assad was very unlikely to change anything in Syria’s messy civil war. 
Foreign policy required strategic thinking. Trump “showed no evidence of 
it; in fact, his policy impulsiveness risked digging an even deeper hole for 
Syria, into which the U.S., Britain and Russia would be sucked.”?!® 
According to Frederic Hof, “frustrating and complicating Assad’s strategy 
of terror and mass homicide must be at the heart of an American strategy 


aimed at marginalizing and eventually neutralizing the regime. But, this 
was complicated by Russia’s presence.” Further, Washington “must aim 
diplomatically for a complete Syrian political transition away from a 
mafia family that was destroying the Syrian state and making the country 
safe for other forms of violent extremism.’?!? 

On 12 April 2017, the tense talks that Tillerson held in Moscow did not 
seem to narrow the gap with Russia on Syria.*”? Tillerson tried to 
challenge Russia to distance itself from al-Assad and his Iranian backers, 
an idea that the Kremlin dismissed as absurd. Both rival powers failed to 
bridge the deep gap in trust. Russia could not accept al-Assad’s demise 
because that would deprive Moscow of its only ally in the ME and one that 
hosted Russian air force and naval assets. Even more crucially, abandoning 
al-Assad would cast Russia as a loser in the six-year-old Syrian conflict, 
dealing a blow to its aspirations to regain Soviet-era global clout and 
prestige. It is reasonable to argue that Washington should have 
reinvigorated its role in the UN-supervised Geneva peace talks and 
consulted with Russia about a political outcome in Syria that respects 
Russian interests in the ME and Europe. 

In March 2017, the US Senate ratified Montenegro’s accession to NATO. 
In its first expansion since Albania and Croatia joined the Western 
military alliance in 2009, Montenegro became the twenty-ninth member of 
NATO on 5 June.””! Montenegro’s accession to NATO further angered Russia 
and diminished Moscow’s influence in southeast Europe. Another issue 
that angered Russia and limited Trump’s flexibility regarding sanctions on 
Russia were the congressionally mandated trade sanctions on Russia and 
Ukrainian separatists on 20 June. Lavrov denounced the act and called it 
“Russophobe obsession.’”’”” If Trump had really wanted to improve 
relations with Russia, he should have persuaded NATO to stop its eastward 
expansion and urged the US congress to ease sanctions. Such an American 
posture would lessen the distrust and tension between Moscow and 
Washington and help build a sustainable peaceful global order. To enhance 
regional security, it is worth noting that the sco at its meeting in Astana on 
9 June accepted Pakistan and India as full members to expand the 
organization’s security role and influence into south Asia. 

In northeast Syria, meanwhile, on 24 April, the US-backed SDF entered 
the 1s-held town of Tabga in the Raqqa province, the militant group’s de 


facto capital. American armoured vehicles were deployed in areas in 
northern Syria along the tense border with Turkey a few days after a 
Turkish airstrike that killed a number of spF fighters. The US role was to 
establish a buffer between the spF and the Turks. In May 2017, the Trump 
administration decided to arm Syria’s Kurdish fighters despite intense 
opposition from Turkey, which saw the yPG as a terrorist organization.” 
The assault on Raqqa to liberate it from IS began in early June 2017. 
Turkey’s Prime Minister Binali Yildirim stated that, “my country would 
respond if an offensive by the spF in Raqqa posed a security threat to 
Turkey.’”4 

On 4 May 2017, once again Russia proved that it was the major player 
in the ME when in Astana, Russia, Iran, and Turkey signed a memorandum 
on establishing four “de-escalation” or “safe zones” in rebel-held territory 
in the northwestern Syrian province of Idlib, in parts of Homs province, in 
the opposition enclave of eastern Ghouta near Damascus, and in southern 
Syria, particularly Deraa and Quneitra provinces, to shore up the ceasefire 
and set the stage for a later settlement.*? The US sent a senior State 
Department official to the Astana IV talks for the first time after Trump 
and Putin had signalled greater cooperation to end the violence in Syria. 
Shoigu noted that Moscow had been discussing safe zones in Syria with 
several nations including the US, Israel, and Jordan.”*° Zasypkin disclosed 
that, “establishing de-escalation zones was a combined Russian—U.S. idea. 
Initially, de-escalation would facilitate a political settlement.”?’ 
Compliant with its status-seeking strategy, Russia was moving from a 
military posture to that of a mediator trying to reach a solution to gain 
status recognition through achievements in areas other than military 
power. 

The deal called for “rapid, safe and unhindered humanitarian access” 
in the four areas as well as measures to restore basic infrastructure and 
allow the “safe and voluntary return” of the displaced people and 
refugees.”’’* However, Russia’s peacemaking efforts would face the same 
obstacles as past efforts to reduce the violence in Syria because al-Assad 
was entrenched, Iran and its proxy Hizbullah resisted any compromise to 
reduce their role, and the Syrian opposition was divided and influenced by 
the terrorist and extremist groups which resisted any peace deal that did 
not include al-Assad’s removal. The Syrian government’s alternative to 


stalled negotiations had been the implementation of reconciliation 
agreements in many parts of the country. For example, in May 2017 Syrian 
rebels and their families left the city of Waer, in Homs province, under a 
Russian-brokered deal between the regime and rebel forces. It is important 
to note that in June 2017, Russian and US special envoys Alexander 
Lavrentiyev and Michael Ratney met a number of times in Jordan to strike 
a deal on the boundaries of the proposed de-escalation zone in Deraa 
because the US wanted no role for Iran in the area, which was of strategic 
interest to the US, Israel, and Jordan.””? On 2 May, after Putin and Trump 
discussed working together in their first phone call since the US strikes in 
Syria, it appeared that the US wanted to work more closely with Russia 
because a plan that targeted Russia’s allies was fruitless. In July 2017, 
Russia deployed military police and set up two checkpoints and four 
observation posts to monitor two safe zones in the southwest and in 
eastern Ghouta. Russia had informed Israel of its deployment. The nearest 
Russian position was thirteen kilometres from the demarcation line 
between Israeli and Syrian troops in the Golan Heights.”*° For the time 
being, it was unclear if Trump would keep some US troops inside the 
country to help stabilize Syria after the jihadists were defeated. Trump, 
like Obama, expressed scepticism about permanent US wars in the ME. 
However, pulling out US troops from bases east of the Euphrates could 
create a vacuum that might trigger a new wave of jihadist violence and 
regional proxy wars. 

On 16 May 2017, a new round of peace talks opened in Geneva 
(Geneva VI). De Mistura suggested forming a team of technocrats headed 
by UN experts and “qualified representatives from both the Syrian 
government and the opposition” to lay the foundations for a new 
constitution.**! However, as in previous talks, no tangible results were 
achieved. Clearly, regional cooperation was still lacking to negotiate an 
end to the Syrian civil war. For example, during Trump’s two-day visit to 
Saudi Arabia and his meeting with more than fifty Arab and Muslim 
leaders on 21 May, King Salman described Iran as a source of terrorism 
that should be confronted by the Arab nations and the US, while Trump 
also urged the Arab leaders to unite to defeat militants and accused Iran of 
fuelling “the fires of sectarian conflict and terror.”’** The point of Trump’s 
strategy was to isolate Iran and support Saudi Arabia in the belief that it 


would be able to fight terrorism and stabilize the region. Trump’s visit to 
Saudi Arabia also served as “a reset with the region following his 
presidential campaign, which was frequently punctured by bouts of anti- 
Islamic rhetoric.’*? 

On 6 June, the spF, by US soFs, entered the city of Raqqa supported. 
On 9 June, Russian-backed progovernment forces that had been advancing 
in the direction of Albukamal along the Syrian-Iraqi border avoided a 
direct confrontation with US-backed forces based at Al-Tanf. Russia 
criticized the US deployment of the truck-mounted high-mobility artillery 
rocket system (HIMARS) to defend Al-Tanf base where the US-led coalition 
was training Syrian rebels to fight 1s.7*4 For the first time since 2015, Iraqi 
forces, after capturing the Al-Waleed crossing point with Syria, met pro- 
Syrian troops. The link between the Iraqi and Syrian forces would allow 
pro-Iranian militias to move inside Syria and help the regime’s campaign 
against IS. Russia’s midterm plan was to improve the capabilities of the 
regime forces, which would allow Russian troops to relocate to Russian 
bases in the country. According to Putin, the experience acquired by the 
Russian army in Syria was “priceless.’’*> What was lacking in the peace 
process, as Stephen John Stedman noted, was “the implementation of a 
successful strategy that depended on the custodian’s ability to create an 
external coalition for peace, the resources that the coalition brought to its 
responsibility, and the consensus that the coalition formed about the 
legitimacy (or lack thereof) of spoiler demands and behavior.’’”*° 

This chapter has examined and analyzed the immediate and strategic 
objectives of Russia’s intervention in Syria mainly to set the guiding 
principles of global order and preserve Russia’s centrality in international 
conflict management as an embodiment of its international status. Both 
factors played a key role in Russia’s positioning on Syria. I have argued 
that Russia’s power politics in Syria aimed to enhance its inconsistent 
status. For a better understanding of Russia’s power politics in Syria from 
a status-seeking point of view I discussed the factors of identity, 
opportunity, and cost. Putin’s assertive foreign policy demonstrated that 
Russia was able to protect its national interests in the ME and Fss. Russian 
and Iranian policy aimed to protect the Syrian state and defeat terrorism. I 
also argued that Putin, who cultivated geostrategic relationship with 
Egypt, Israel, and Saudi Arabia, was unlikely to yield to American and 


Western pressure. After Ukraine, Putin used Syria to achieve great power 
status. Yet, Russia’s use of military power in its foreign policy as a means 
to enhance its status seemed counterintuitive. Russia’s military 
intervention in Syria that aimed to support the al-Assad regime’s fight 
against terrorism showcased Russian power politics in action and 
highlighted how Moscow’s status-seeking strategy did not reverse its 
inconsistent power status. 

Russia wanted its position to be respected and be treated as an equal to 
the US. However, the West was not willing to recognize Russia as a great 
power because it considered Russia an aggressor and a security threat. 
Within this context, I tested Hl and H2. By negotiating ceasefires with the 
US and Turkey and undertaking diplomatic initiatives in Geneva and 
Astana, Russia was willing to play a leading role in conflict management 
and peacemaking in order to acquire status symbols. To fulfill its desire 
for enhanced status, Russia pursued more active policies, such as 
organizing the Astana process in 2017 and establishing the de-escalation 
zones in Syria. Russia also used its leverage to balance the interests of the 
regional actors in Syria in an effort to resolve the conflict and establish 
order. 

Although Russia and the US were fighting a common enemy they did 
not reach an agreement on Syria, Ukraine, missile defense, NATO 
enlargement, and the sanctions imposed on Russia. The prospects of 
improving American-Russian relations hinged on stopping NATO 
enlargement and removing the sanctions. The idea that Russia would force 
Iran out of Syria was unrealistic. American strategy was to reduce Iranian 
influence in Syria. However, Russia would not cooperate in_ the 
undermining of its influence in Syria for the sake of a partnership with the 
US. Russia was back as a global force after decades of humiliation, and the 
US, after the election of Trump, seemed divided and still had no clear 
strategy on Syria. Stabilizing Syria required an American-Russian 
agreement and cooperation between the regional actors, including Saudi 
Arabia, Iran, and Turkey, to end the conflicts in Yemen and Iraq. Shortly, if 
the US wanted stability in the ME, it should help broker a new balance of 
power to end the proxy wars and accommodate Russia’s status aspirations. 
The next chapter will further examine Russia’s status-seeking strategy, 


regional diplomacy, its key role in the Syrian peace process, and its 
growing clout in the ME. 


Russian Diplomacy, War, and Peace Making, 2017-19 


Chapter 5 examines and analyzes diplomatic and military developments 
from 2017 until 2019 within the context of Russia’s statusseeking strategy. 
I examine how the geopolitical objectives of the regional players 
hampered Russia’s conflict management and peacemaking efforts. The 
regional players tried to shape the Geneva talks in their interests. Although 
Russian diplomacy succeeded in negotiating regional divides between Iran 
and Israel and between Turkey and Syria, American-Russian relations did 
not improve due to the international disagreement between Russia and the 
West over the handling of the conflict in Ukraine and Syria. Issues of 
global security, armaments, and the withdrawal of the US from the Iranian 
nuclear deal had additional negative impacts on American-Russian 
relations and the peaceful settlement of the Syrian conflict. I argue that 
American-Turkish tensions over the US-backed spF, Turkish incursions in 
Syria to blunt Kurdish expansionism, and Israeli attacks on Iranian and 
Syrian targets in Syria created further obstacles to Russia’s willingness to 
negotiate a mutually accepted agreement in Syria. In this chapter too, 
Russia’s power politics in Syria will be analyzed vis-a-vis the three key 
factors of identity, opportunity, and costs. I also argue that although Russia 
was recognized as an indispensible geopolitical actor in the region its 
status-seeking strategy did not reverse its inconsistent power status. 
Russia still believed that achieving great power status was connected to its 
capability and significant influence on the international conflict 
management in Syria. In addition to Moscow’s status-seeking strategy, 


Russia used the strategies of social competition and social creativity to 
enhance its current status. Yet, acknowledging Russia’s self-defined great 
power status entailed eliciting acts of recognition by others. 

Syria’s internal conflict was entirely intertwined within regional and 
international dimensions. It was impossible to reach a settlement without 
constructive dialogue among the external powers. Russia seemed to accept 
that there could be no military solution to the civil war and that boosting 
ties with the US would help bring stability to Syria and the ME. 
Presumably, the US would also address problems in its relationship with 
Russia and explore opportunities where both powers could work together 
in areas of common interest around the globe, like disarmament and 
fighting terrorism. On 7 July 2017, Trump discussed the Syrian conflict 
with Putin on the sidelines of the G20 summit in Hamburg, Germany and 
reiterated that “now it was time to move forward in working 
constructively with Russia.”! Putin sat down as an equal to Trump, while 
attending the gathering with more than a dozen other top leaders from 
Europe. Russia could hardly be called isolated. The most concrete 
deliverable from the meeting was a ceasefire in southwestern Syria near 
the cities of Deraa, Qunaitra, and Swaida. 

This agreement was significant mostly because the region was of 
interest to US allies Jordan and Israel. Both countries share a border with 
the southern part of Syria and had been concerned about violence from 
Syria’s war. As such, the ceasefire was a small win for Trump. Meeting 
with Trump was also a win for Russian diplomacy. This opportunity 
allowed Putin “to showcase his own skills as a negotiator, holding firm to 
Russia’s longstanding positions on hacking, Syria and Ukraine, but also 
putting the final nail in the coffin of the previous U.S. Administration’s 
policy of isolation.”’ Moscow hoped that Trump could act to roll back the 
sanctions. However, amid investigations into possible collusion with 
Moscow by Trump’s campaign, any deal with Putin would expose Trump 
to more criticism by Congress. For example, Trump was not sure whether 
the joint US-Russian cyber security group he discussed with Putin might 
really be created.* Elizabeth Rosenberg, a senior fellow at the Center for a 
New American Security, reiterated that, “there was a tremendous and 
unprecedented effort by Congress to assert its influence in Russia and 
foreign policy because it did not trust the President.’ 


The deal marked “a new level of involvement for the U.S.” in trying to 
resolve the Syrian conflict.” Yet, it was unclear whether this separate 
ceasefire would be a model for wider US-Russian cooperation in Syria and 
commit the US to the multilateral Astana process. It could be argued that 
Washington was willing to cede territorial and strategic control of Syria to 
Russia. The most telling sign of this was that Russia, by using its leverage, 
had signed multiple bilateral agreements with opposition factions to de- 
escalate violence in the safe zones. 

To break the stalemate, President Emmanuel Macron reversed France’s 
stance by saying that there was “no legitimate successor to Assad at this 
time” because if al-Assad was weakened Is and Islamists would gain 
strength.° Evidently, the French position stemmed from Macron’s 
willingness to initiate dialogue with Russia in light of the vacuum left by 
the US, which had no clear policy beyond defeating Is. 

Given the change in the French, Russian, and US positions after six 
failed rounds of UN-brokered peace talks in Geneva, the seventh round 
(Geneva VII) began on 10 July 2017. De Mistura tried to reconcile the 
Saudi-backed HNC and the opposition groups, known as the Cairo and 
Moscow platforms, to come up with “a more inclusive and perhaps even 
more pragmatic approach” to negotiations.’ The Moscow and Cairo 
platforms were named after the cities where they first convened with 
Russia’s approval and support. Both platforms were less opposed to al- 
Assad than the HNC. The Geneva talks focused on four topics: a new 
constitution, governance, elections, and fighting terrorism. There was no 
breakthrough. 

The Geneva talks coincided with talks held in Amman between 
Jordanian, Russian, and US experts, who agreed on a memorandum to 
monitor the de-escalation zone in the southwest of Syria in Deraa, 
Quneitra, and Souweida. These talks were the first peacemaking effort by 
the US government in the war. Tillerson stated that the deescalation zones 
could serve as a foundation for future US-Russian cooperation toward a 
broader political settlement.* Preceding the Geneva VII talks, the regime 
and rebel delegates who met in Astana (Astana V) on 4-5 July 2017, failed 
to reach an agreement on the exact boundaries of the de-escalation zones. 
In Astana, Turkey and Iran reportedly wrangled to bolster their influence, 
the rebels refused to have Iran monitor the safe zone in Homs province 


and Russia hinted that there could be a need to involve the US and Jordan 
in southern Syria.? On 24 July, Russian forces succeeded in setting up 
checkpoints and observation posts in the southwest and in eastern Ghouta, 
near Damascus, that had been under opposition control for much of the 
six-year-old conflict. 

The regional and international players in Syria continued to pursue 
their geopolitical agendas. On 13 July, Turkey, at odds over the US- 
backing of the spF in Syria, agreed to pay $2.5 billion for Russia’s S-400 
air defense system. By doing so, Turkey violated the US sanctions on 
Russia. Russia would transfer some of the technology to Turkey, which 
was one of Ankara’s consistent requirements. Turkey wanted to show NATO 
that it had a strategic choice in its relationships.'° Russian-Turkish 
military cooperation would boost Moscow’s influence in the ME. In Syria, 
Russia and Turkey needed to cooperate with each other to achieve their 
security and geostrategic interests, mainly for economic and political 
security in the Caucasus. Turkey also leaked the locations of ten US bases 
in northern Syria. Still, Ankara refused to allow a German delegation to 
visit German troops in Turkey’s important NATO base, Incirlik. The Turkish 
moves were an indication of the strained relations between Turkey and the 
West. Geopolitically, “Turkey used its relationship with Russia as leverage 
vis-a-vis European and NATO partners; whereas Putin saw Turkey as a 
wedge he could drive into NATO and transatlantic solidarity.”"! 

As for the US, Washington unveiled new economic sanctions against 
Iran because it was concerned about Tehran’s “malign activities” in the ME 
that undermined US interests in Irag, Yemen, and Lebanon. The Trump 
administration said that although Iran was complying with the nuclear 
agreement of July 2015 it was in “default of the spirit of the accord and 
Washington would look for ways to strengthen it.”!” 

As part of US efforts to improve relations with Russia and to stabilize 
Syria, on 20 July 2017 the Trump administration decided to halt the CIA’s 
covert program to equip and train certain rebel groups in Syria that were 
fighting the al-Assad regime. David Ignatius wrote, “the cIA-backed 
fighters were so divided politically, and so interwoven with extremist 
opposition groups, that the rebels could never offer a viable political 
future.”!* In addition, the defection of Jordan and Turkey from the anti- 
Assad alliance had rendered the US-supported rebels more isolated and 


ineffective. It should be noted that the Russia-Ukraine conflict posed the 
largest impediment to restoring a more normal relationship between 
Russia and the US. Moscow, which understood Israel’s security concerns, 
did not prevent Israeli aircraft from bombing Iranian targets in Syria. 
Netanyahu was caught on a live microphone making a rare public 
admission that Israel had targeted Iranian arms convoys in Syria bound for 
Hizbullah, Iran’s proxy, “dozens and dozens of times.”'* The airstrikes 
came amid heightened tensions over Iran’s growing reach in Syria. 
Firouznia, disclosed that “Iran and Russia were unable to stop Israel from 
intervening in Syria because there were ‘red lines.’ Moscow did not want a 
confrontation with the West.”'? Firouznia also disclosed that “Hizbullah 
was an extension of Iran in Syria. Hizbullah had a particular position and 
there are lines to provide the needs of the party.”’'® 

In response to a US Senate vote on 27 July to impose tougher sanctions 
on Russia for its meddling in the 2016 presidential election and to further 
punish Russia for its 2014 annexation of the Crimea, the Russian foreign 
ministry ordered the US to reduce its diplomatic and technical staff at its 
embassy in Moscow and diplomatic missions in other Russian cities to 
455. The US had 1,200 employees in Russia at the time.'’ The staff cuts 
were actually a delayed response to Obama’s decision in December 2016 
to expel thirty-five Russian diplomats and seize diplomatic compounds in 
the US. Russia’s retaliation would put Trump in a position where his 
administration would not be able to strike any “grand bargain” with 
Moscow because the US Congress “would have to sign off. That included 
deals like trading Russia’s cooperation in Syria, Afghanistan and North 
Korea for acquiescing to Russian interests in Ukraine.”!*® In addition, 
Trump’s advisers clashed over the direction of US foreign policy toward 
Israel and Iran. Moscow was forced to retaliate against the US Congress’s 
tough new sanctions legislation. Lavrov confirmed that Russia was still 
ready to normalize bilateral relations and “cooperate on the most 
important international issues.” However, cooperation was possible “only 
on the basis of equality, mutual respect, and balancing of interests.”!? 

Calling the proposed sanctions “extremely cynical” Putin said the 
demarche looked like an attempt by Washington to use its “geopolitical 
advantages at the expense of its allies.” Putin added that “it was very sad” 
to sacrifice US-Russian relations at the expense of resolving internal 


policy issues in the US. It was “a pity” because both powers acting 
together “could solve jointly the most acute problems that worry the 
peoples of Russia and the U.S. much more efficiently.”’° On 3 August 
Trump signed the sanctions bill “for the sake of national unity” as he 
said.”! By the end of August, the Trump administration ordered Russia to 
close its consulate in San Francisco and two diplomatic annexes in New 
York and Washington. However, “the Administration seemed eager to 
contain the fallout, casting the move as a straightforward return to 
diplomatic parity between the countries rather than the latest volley in an 
increasingly combative relationship.” 

The new sanctions on Russia did jeopardize the dialogue between Putin 
and Trump that had begun at the G-20 summit in Germany. Sanctions 
relief was important to Russia’s broader objective of being recognized as 
great power. Russia’s ambition to be on equal footing with the US had 
already suffered a setback in 2014 when Obama authorized sanctions 
against sectors of the Russian economy. Russia’s overreach aimed at 
undermining and hollowing out the US-led international order, “with its 
norms of economic openness, democratic accountability and the rule of 
law.”’? For the Kremlin, setting the guiding principles of global order was 
a key foreign policy issue. 

Concerning the Russian forces in Syria, Putin signed a law ratifying a 
deal with the Syrian government allowing Russia to keep its forces at the 
Humeimeem air base for forty-nine years with the option of extending the 
arrangement for twenty-five-year periods.** On the military front, IS was 
quickly losing territory in Syria in separate campaigns waged by the 
Russian-backed regime forces and the US-backed sDF, whose main enemy 
was Turkey. Yet, after the liberation of Raqqa, the SDF would have no 
choice but to abandon the city to the regime forces in exchange for 
informal autonomy for the Kurdish cantons because there was no 
guarantee that the US would stick around in Syria once IS was defeated. 
Zasypkin stressed to the author that, “it was in the interest of the Kurds to 
approach the regime to negotiate on the prospects of establishing 
autonomy if the issue was put on the agenda.” Zasypkin disclosed that, 
“Russia collaborated with the Kurds and the Turks to fight terrorism. The 
Turks were struggling to deport the terrorists.” The Russian ambassador 
also acknowledged that, “the external parties to the conflict had divergent 


interests.”*> In effect, the US was offering victory to al-Assad and his 
allies. The next section of this chapter examines military and diplomatic 
developments in 2017. 


WAR AND PEACE-MAKING ATTEMPTS IN 2017 


The identity vector is crucial to understanding Russia’s power politics in 
Syria. Moscow wanted to preserve its centrality in international conflict 
management as the embodiment of its international status. Maximizing 
Russia’s leverage, on 3 August 2017 Moscow reached an agreement with 
the moderate opposition regarding the third deescalation zone north of the 
city of Homs, paving the way for the delivery of sorely needed 
humanitarian relief to rebel-held areas.*° However, beyond these de- 
escalatory tactics and notwithstanding the al-Assad regime’s military 
momentum, a political solution appeared distant. By taking advantage of 
the truce in Deraa, the Russian and Iranian-backed regime forces marched 
eastward to the 1s-held Deir al-Zour province bordering Iraq, whose oil 
resources were critical to the state. The Syrian regime and its supporters 
would work assiduously to prevent the US-backed spF from reaching the 
al-Omar oil field. In the recent prior months, militants fleeing US-backed 
offensives in the Iraqi city of Mosul and Raqqa had fled to Deir al-Zour. 
All the while, US and Russian military officials had been communicating 
regularly in order to draw a line on the map separating US-and Russian- 
backed forces, which were waging parallel campaigns in Deir al-Zour 
province. The Euphrates River divided the zones of control: Russia and the 
regime to the south and west, and the US and spF to the north and east. So 
far, negotiations had failed because, as Barbara Walter rightly argued, “the 
outside enforcers [in this case Russia] did not guarantee the terms and the 
commitments to disarm, demobilize and disengage” the adversaries’ 
military forces and prepare for peace.’’ 

The regional and Western rebel patrons recognized that al-Assad was 
staying. Thus, In August, at a two-day meeting in Riyadh, the Saudibacked 
HNC was told to bridge differences between the opposition groups and 
formulate “a new vision” in light of the new political and military reality.”® 
However, the HNC and the Cairo and Moscow platforms were on full 
display. The disagreements reflected the changing priorities of the 
different oppositions’ main backers — the US, Europe, Turkey, Qatar, and 
Saudi Arabia, which were now more concerned with preserving their own 
narrowly conceived strategic interests than they were with toppling al- 
Assad. Saudi Arabia wanted to contain its regional archrival Iran as well 


as reduce the influence of Qatar, which was seen as a key backer to the 
HNC. Likewise, Turkey’s top priority was to contain the US-backed 
Kurdish PyD in northern Syria. 

No doubt, defeating Is was important for Russia and the US, but the 
US, according to Frederic Hof, “should focus on post-Is stabilization in the 
east of the country if it hoped to block widening Iranian control” and make 
peace.”? In addition, the prospects for cooperation between the US and 
Russia hit a low level when Trump signed the new sanctions bill. 
However, Russian Prime Minister Dmitry Medvedev reiterated that 
Moscow remained “open for cooperation with the U.S. in the spheres 
where it saw it useful for Russia and international security, including the 
settlement of regional conflicts.’*° 

While the regime forces and the US-backed spF alliance advanced in 
separate offensives in Deir al-Zour, on 15 September 2017 Russia, Iran, 
and Turkey struck a deal in Astana to jointly police the fourth de- 
escalation zone around rebel-held Idlib province on the border with 
Turkey and called for the end of hostilities in mainly oppositionheld areas. 
The Astana VI talks were also attended by representatives of the regime 
and opposition, the UN, and observers from the US and Jordan.*! Russia 
had so far deployed military police to patrol the boundaries of three agreed 
zones in the south, in eastern Ghouta, and in part of central Homs 
province. Russia increasingly sought to depict itself as a peacemaker and 
humanitarian donor in the war-devastated country. Borrowing from Ronald 
Fisher, the question was how Russia, Turkey, and Iran would coordinate to 
enhance the effectiveness and efficiency of the Astana process. The hope 
was that they could coordinate by “information sharing, resource sharing, 
collaborative strategizing and collaboration through partnership” in order 
to contribute to the conflict resolution effort.*? It should be stressed that 
the agreement on creating de-escalation zones was the result of Moscow’s 
diplomacy and leverage to “safeguard its own interests in Syria, while 
giving Russia’s allies and rivals the impression of also satisfying their 
respective agendas.”** Evidently, the agreement on the de-escalation zones 
would help formerly legitimize the Russian-Iranian-Syrian strategy to 
surround and ultimately defeat rebels in eastern Ghouta and in northern 
Homs. 


Since its military intervention in 2015, Russia had changed the balance 
of power on the ground and adopted a policy of dealing with the external 
and internal actors. After stabilizing the al-Assad regime, Russia’s strategy 
foresaw that the ultimate success for a peace settlement hinged upon a 
stable regional environment and cooperation between neighbours who 
would support the peace process. Thus, Turkey’s agreement to buy Russian 
S-400 air defense missile systems and its acknowledgment that the Astana 
process was achieving results, and Saudi Arabia’s cooperation with Russia 
in coaxing the opposition to unite for peace talks had greater merit. Russia 
also kept open channels of communication to all sides, from Iran to Saudi 
Arabia and the Palestinian Hamas movement to Israel. Internally, to 
prevent risks that would come from spoilers and to regain its global clout, 
Russia negotiated intraregional divides in different parts of the ME. 

Concurrently, at the global level and to back its status-seeking strategy 
with shows of force, Russian nuclear-capable TU-95Ms strategic bombers 
flew a rare mission around the Korean Peninsula in August 2017 while the 
US and South Korea were conducting joint military exercises to the 
infuriation of North Korea.** In the meantime, North Korea fired a 
midrange ballistic missile that flew over Japan and splashed into the 
northern Pacific Ocean. Trump warned that all options were on the table 
for the US to respond to North Korea’s actions. For its part, North Korea, a 
former Soviet satellite state, vowed to never give up its nuclear program 
because it was necessary to counter hostility from the US and its allies. 
Apparently, North Korea’s race to test missiles was an effort to prepare the 
strongest possible bargaining position before negotiations with the US. 
Trump’s warning was hollow, as he needed both Russia’s and China’s help 
to avoid war with North Korea. China could stop the smuggling of oil to 
North Korea. To gain Russia’s help on North Korea and Syria, Trump 
seemed “to give Putin a pass.” During his Asia trip in mid-November 
2017, in a Hanoi news conference Trump said, “people don’t realize 
Russia has been very, very heavily sanctioned. It’s now time to get back to 
healing a world that is shattered and broken ... And I feel that having 
Russia in a friendly posture, as opposed to always fighting with them, is an 
asset to the world.”*° Russia, as a status-seeking power, would be willing 
to assume responsibilities associated with mediating international 
conflicts, such as the standoff between the US and North Korea. 


On 4 September 2017, the BRICS countries, at a summit in China, 
denounced North Korea’s nuclear test, called for tougher measures against 
terrorist groups, and stressed that the only lasting peace to the crisis in 
Syria was through an inclusive “Syrian-led, Syrianowned” political 
process which safeguards the sovereignty and territorial integrity of the 
country. Also, the declaration issued by the BRics leaders “strongly 
supported the Geneva peace talks and the Astana process.’*° Russia and 
China used the summit as a showcase for their growing international status 
and as Tsygankov noted for their “proposed solutions to issues in world 
politics.”°’ Similarly, the BRICS countries sought to enlarge the 
organization’s presence on the world stage and called for a 
“comprehensive reform” of the UN and the Security Council “with a view 
to making it more representative and efficient.** 

As the world grappled with North Korea’s nuclear and ballistic missile 
development, Trump, in his speech to the UN General Assembly on 20 
September 2017, called the UN-backed Iran nuclear deal “an 
embarrassment” to the US. Trump also called Tehran a “corrupt 
dictatorship” and a “murderous regime.” For his part, Rouhani declared 
that Iran would “respond decisively and resolutely to” the violation of the 
nuclear deal “by any party.” He added that it would be a pity if the 
agreement was destroyed by “rogue newcomers to the world of politics.” 
Responding to Netanyahu’s allegation that Iran had embarked on a 
“campaign of conquest across the ME,” Rouhani said, “While Iran had 
continuously rejected nuclear weapons it was reprehensible that the 
Zionist regime threatening the region with its nuclear arsenal had the 
audacity to preach to peaceful nations.’”*’? On 22 September, during a 
military parade in Tehran that commemorated the Iran-Iraq war in the 
1980s, Iran’s Revolutionary Guard unveiled its latest ballistic missile, 
which was capable of reaching much of the ME, including Israel. 
Addressing the parade, Rouhani vowed that Iran would not halt its missile 
program, which was not strictly prohibited by the nuclear deal, to boost its 
military capabilities. He added that Tehran would keep supporting the 
“oppressed peoples of Yemen, Syria and Palestine.”*° 

Compliant with the strategy of social creativity, Russia moved from a 
military posture to that of a mediator and took new steps to establish 
bilateral agreements directly with armed opposition groups on the ground 


in the same areas where the Astana de-escalation agreements were 
announced. For example, Russia signed separate agreements with Jaish al- 
Islam and Jaish al-Tawhid. Russia’s mediatory role would enable Moscow 
to achieve prestige. However, the de-escalation agreements that were 
based on Russian unilateral guarantee lacked an international guarantor for 
the opposition and were without international legal mechanisms such as 
the UNSc. Evidently, as Dmitry Trenin wrote, Moscow sought “a balance in 
the region that would maximize its gain without losing credibility with 
either party.”*! 

Regional powers acquired greater potential to affect the situational 
dynamics of the Syrian conflict. On 5 October 2017, Putin hosted Saudi 
King Salman for talks at the Kremlin to cement a relationship that was 
crucial for stabilizing world oil prices and to decide the outcome of the 
conflict in Syria. King Salman, who was a US ally, tried to persuade 
Moscow to scale down its ties with Tehran and said that Iran “must stop 
meddling in the internal affairs of the countries in the region and halt its 
activities to destabilize” the Mg.” Iran had spread its influence in the 
region, particularly in Iraq and Syria. Saudi Arabia was at war with 
Iranian-allied rebels in Yemen and embroiled in a diplomatic standoff with 
Qatar, which was supported by Tehran. Trump, in defiance of world 
powers and to get tough on Iran, decertified the 2015 nuclear deal despite 
Tehran’s compliance with its terms. For Trump, Iran “was not living up to 
the spirit of the deal.”** Trump’s ambiguous approach toward Iran 
suggested that the US wanted to get a better deal. However, there was no 
indication that Russia would support the US position and sacrifice Iran or 
change its posture in Syria although arms sales to Iran suggested that 
Moscow had some leverage over its client. 

Multiple regional interests posed an obstacle to ending the Syrian civil 
war. Indeed, on 13 October Turkey’s military began setting up observation 
posts in Idlib which was largely controlled by Hay’at Tahrir al-Sham 
(HTS). Western powers, Iran, and Russia considered HTS a terrorist group 
that must be destroyed. Turkey’s deployment of about thirty military 
vehicles into Idlib, through the Bab al-Hawa crossing, was facilitated by 
an understanding between Ankara and HTS to stop the ypc from linking 
Afrin with a larger area that it controlled in northwestern Syria.** The 


deployment allowed the Turkish military to surround the ypc-held 
territory from all sides, enabling Ankara to besiege the area. 

Within this context, on 16 October, the US-backed SDF seized the city 
of Raqqga from Is. This was a major blow to the militant group, which had 
long used the city as the de facto capital of its self-declared caliphate. The 
SDF also focused their operations in rural Deir al-Zour and seized a major 
natural gas field. In the same month, Russianbacked Syrian troops and 
Iranian-backed fighters took nearly all of the provincial capital of Deir al- 
Zour.* The military moves of the regime and its allies reflected a 
convergence of military and political interests. The regime needed to 
retake Deir al-Zour and its natural resources to improve its vision for a 
solution in Syria. Iran also needed to take control of the area to protect its 
investment in the Syrian war. As for Russia, it wanted to preserve its 
position within the balance of power in Syria and to exploit that balance in 
negotiations with the US in the framework of a comprehensive peace 
agreement that would protect its national interests and its posture globally 
at a time when the US administration had no comprehensive strategy for 
Syria. Given the overlapping interests of the regional powers, it is 
reasonable to argue that the US had to lay out a broad blueprint for any 
future negotiations at the regional level. 

From an American perspective, the ousting of Is from Raqqa was a 
milestone in the US fight against terrorism and a step toward a political 
transition and a lasting peace in Syria. It should be noted that when the 
Trump administration came into office it espoused the view that the 
departure of al-Assad was not a prerequisite before the transitional process 
began. At the regional level, Rouhani declared that Iran’s position in the 
ME had never been stronger. He reiterated that, “in Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, 
northern Africa and the Persian Gulf region no action could be taken 
without Iran.’ Firouznia, for his part, also stressed to the author “Iran’s 
stabilizing role in Iraq and Syria and preventing the partitioning of both 
countries.”*’ As noted by Barry Buzan, most civil wars were usually 
embedded in the politics of a “regional security complex” that had 
significant implications for both peacemaking and conflict resolution.*® 
This suggests that the success of a peace settlement in Syria was 
inextricably tied to the interests of neighbouring regional powers and their 
overall commitment to the Geneva and its parallel Astana peace processes. 


Renato Corbetta and Molly Melin supported the notion that “conflict 
management efforts ... required the presence of strategic interests.”*’ Both 
authors asserted that mediators’ activities were targeted towards 
broadening their zone of influence, resources, and power. Thus, the peace- 
builder had a role in influencing the disputed outcome and in reshaping the 
political environment according to its own benefits (i.e. its strategic 
interests). Therefore, Iran and Turkey could stand in the way of the 
Geneva peace process if they felt that their strategic interests were 
threatened by a settlement. 

After the defeat of Is in Ragga on 30 October 2017, a new round of 
talks began in Astana (Astana VII). Russia’s chief negotiator, Alexander 
Lavrentiyev, disclosed that Russia was ready to host a Congress of 
National Dialogue, inviting both regime and opposition delegates to the 
Russian city of Sochi.°° The congress could be considered a CBM between 
the warring parties. For the first time, the Kurds would be invited too in a 
major diplomatic push to end the war. However, objections came from 
Turkey, which viewed the SDF as a national security threat and from two 
main opposition groups, the SCN and the HNc. Both groups considered the 
congress an attempt to circumvent the Geneva process. 

At the systemic level, good relationships between the great powers and 
the changing dynamics of their competition at the global level had a major 
impact on the possibilities of diplomacy and resolution of regional 
conflicts. At the subsystemic level, changes in the behaviour of both the 
regional actors Iran and Turkey was crucial for the success of the peace 
process in Syria. Putin’s visit to Iran on 1 November 2017 should be 
analyzed within this context. Putin, who was accompanied by Azerbaijani 
President Ilham Aliyev, hailed cooperation with Iran on the Syrian conflict 
mainly because both Moscow and Tehran wanted to marginalize US 
hegemony in the region and establish a balance of power. Putin also 
vocally backed the 2015 Iran nuclear agreement and called for the 
improvement of transport links, trade, and energy cooperation between the 
three Caspian States. During the visit, Russia’s state-owned Rosneft oil 
firm and the National Iranian Oil Company signed a roadmap deal to 
develop joint projects in Iran worth up to $30 billion.*! 

Russia and the US advocated the expansion of the 7 July ceasefire in 
the southwestern zone bordering Israel and Jordan. After they met on the 


sidelines of a regional summit in Vietnam on 10 November, Putin and 
Trump issued a presidential joint statement saying there was “no military 
solution” to the war in Syria.** Yet, Israel, which had expressed to Putin 
concern about Iran’s presence in Syria, signalled that it would keep up 
military strikes across its frontier to prevent any encroachment by Iranian- 
allied forces, even if the US and Russia tried to consolidate the ceasefire. 
It is plausible to argue that the US could tell Russia to do its part to 
prevent the widening of regional conflict. In terms of opportunity and in 
exchange, “Washington could offer Russia a chance to be treated as a 
world power and on an equal footing with the U.S., a longtime priority for 
Putin.”*? Yet, Russia’s violation of the 1987 INF Treaty by testing 
intermediate-range ground, air, and sea launched cruise missiles on 26 
October 2017 confronted the US.** Moscow claimed that Washington had 
already violated the treaty in the sense that the launchers for the US SM-3 
missile interceptors in Romania could hold ground-launched cruise 
missiles, in violation of the INF Treaty. 

In light of the overlapping interests of the regional powers it remained 
unclear if Russia’s power politics in Syria could win the peace and 
enhance its status. The difficulty for Moscow was to balance its military 
success with a political process and put an end to the war. The dilemma 
was that al-Assad wanted to control all of Syria, while Russia wanted a 
negotiated solution with the opposition. On 9 November, the Syrian army 
spearheaded by Hizbullah fighters captured Albukamal, Is’s last stronghold 
on the border with Iraq, bringing the self-declared caliphate close to 
complete downfall. The regime did not respect de-escalation zones unless 
they suited its agenda. After his visit to Iran, on 14 November Putin hosted 
Erdogan, his Turkish counterpart, in Sochi in an effort to create conditions 
for dialogue that would help resolve the Syrian conflict.*° Despite calling 
for al-Assad to step down, Ankara was now more compromising behind 
closed doors in Sochi. Firouznia attributed Turkey’s “compromising 
position to the military and political achievements of Russia and the axis 
of resistance. Iran’s joint work with Turkey and Russia would continue 
irrespective of policy differences over Syria.’*° It was more important for 
Turkey to keep its say in the future political negotiations. On 20 
November in Sochi, Putin also hosted al-Assad ahead of a summit between 
Russia, Turkey, and Iran. The next day Putin called Trump and informed 


him that al-Assad was ready to abide by a political settlement, including 
constitutional reform and the holding of parliamentary and presidential 
elections.°’ In an apparent flurry of diplomacy on Syria, Putin also spoke 
with Saudi King Salman, Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu, and Egyptian 
leader al-Sisi. Putin had put himself at the centre stage of talks over 
Syria’s future. On 16 November, Russia politically protected the regime by 
vetoing for the tenth time a US-sponsored UNSC Resolution calling for the 
renewal of an international inquiry into who was to blame for chemical 
weapons attack in Syria. 

These meetings were followed by a trilateral summit between Putin, 
Erdogan, and Rouhani in Sochi on 22 November 2017. Putin emphasized 
that the Syrian people should decide their fate and that the political 
process necessitated concessions from both the regime and the opposition. 
He also reiterated that cooperation between the three powers prevented the 
partitioning of Syria and the defeat of the terrorist groups.** There seemed 
to be a greater convergence between Turkey’s Syria policy and Russia’s 
and Iran’s Syria policy. However, at the same time, Ankara and 
Washington shared an interest in countering Russia’s and Iran’s influence 
in Syria and in shaping the country’s future as the UN-backed peace talks 
were due in Geneva. The resolution of the Syrian conflict required a 
combination of regional and international strategies to deal with the 
communal, regional, and geopolitical dimensions of the conflict. Hence, 
on 23 November Riyadh hosted a meeting of opposition groups backed by 
the Gulf countries, Russia, and Egypt in order to unify the stance of the 
opposition and reach common ground between the divergent views on al- 
Assad’s role in the transitional period.°’ Al-Assad’s role had always been 
the sticking point in previous rounds of talks. The various opposition 
groups chose Nasr Hariri as head of the HNC, replacing the more hardline 
opponent of al-Assad Riyadh Hijab to lead the opposition delegation in the 
coming Geneva talks. For the first time since the beginning of the conflict 
the opposition called on the UN to arrange direct talks with the Syrian 
government. 

On 28 November 2017, the eighth round of the peace talks in Geneva 
(Geneva VIII) got underway with an expanded opposition delegation, 
which met de Mistura and asked him to pressure al-Assad to engage in 
reaching a political solution within six months. Russia, which wanted to 


politically seal the military advances it had achieved, conducted back- 
channel diplomacy with key world powers. The government delegation 
quit the talks and would not return unless the opposition withdrew a 
statement demanding that al-Assad play no role in any interim postwar 
government. Even if the opposition and its supporters managed to remove 
al-Assad, there was no guarantee of a successful outcome. One could argue 
that Russia had become the primary mediator, which resulted in one-sided 
negotiations. De Mistura, who refused preconditions, wanted an “inclusive 
process” and stressed that the talks would be guided by UNsc Resolution 
2254, which mandated a political transition for Syria that was becoming 
more unrealistic. De Mistura sought the support of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council to achieve progress.’ On the agenda 
there were four main issues: elections, governance, drafting a constitution, 
and fighting terrorism. De Mistura published a document suggesting 
twelve principles for future Syria including that the country “shall be 
democratic and non-sectarian” and hoped that the two sides would agree.*! 

The latest round of the Geneva VIII talks collapsed, with a deflated de 
Mistura admitting that “a golden opportunity” had been missed. De 
Mistura blamed the government delegation because it refused to discuss 
two potential agenda items: a constitutional process and presidential 
elections, insisting instead that it would only discuss terrorism. Moreover, 
there would be no progress in the UN-sponsored talks “if the government 
was not willing to meet anyone who had a different opinion.”® With a 
military advantage on his side and without pressure from his Russian 
sponsor, comfortable al-Assad was not interested in real negotiations. 
Also, there was no mutually hurting stalemate (MHS) because the regime 
was confident of winning the war. Apparently, Russia’s leverage on al- 
Assad was limited. The collapse of the talks meant the political initiative 
to negotiate a settlement now rested largely with Putin — mainly because 
the balance of power undeniably favoured Russia — who convened a Syrian 
Congress of National Dialogue (CND) in Sochi. 

In a surprise visit to Syria’s Humeimeem air base on 10 December 
2017, Putin declared victory over Is on both banks of the Euphrates River 
and over the Western-backed rebels, adding that the focus would then 
switch to the political process. He declared that a “significant part” of the 
Russian force could return home. Russia’s partial withdrawal of its troops 


was unlikely to cause much concern in Tehran. Iran would still be able to 
operate in Syria and reap the rewards of its intervention by planning the 
direction of the offensives on the ground. Evidently, “Putin was keen to 
leverage the heightened ME influence that Syria had given him to cast 
himself as a leader who could do diplomacy as well as military force.”® A 
real test for Russia was how the Syrian and Iranian ambitions would play 
out in the de-escalation zones so that Russia could balance its desire to 
step back with the need to stand behind its allies. Putin, who sought to 
bolster his support at home by reviving Moscow’s global clout, announced 
that he would seek re-election in March 2018.% Putin’s visit to Syria came 
amidst a flurry of ME diplomacy and after Trump’s decision on 6 
December to recognize Jerusalem as Israel’s capital. Trump’s decision 
reversed decades of US and international policy on Jerusalem and angered 
US allies in the region and worldwide. Although for Israel Trump’s 
decision was “an important step toward peace” it would aggravate conflict 
in the volatile Mg.® Palestinian President Mahmoud Abbas called the US a 
“dishonest mediator” and said the Palestinians “would no longer accept” 
an American-sponsored peace process.® Although Israel was still Russia’s 
friend, Moscow could do little in the Palestinian-Israeli conflict because 
its priority remained Syria and its posture on the world stage. After his 
visit to Syria, Putin flew to Egypt and Turkey to discuss the next steps of 
the Syrian peace process. 

The release of the US National Defense Strategy (NDs) of 2018, on 18 
December 2017, emphasized that, “inter-state competition, not terrorism, 
was now the primary concern in U.S. national security.” The strategy said 
that China and Russia “challenge American power, influence and interests, 
attempting to erode American security and prosperity.” The NDs classified 
China and Russia as “revisionist powers” that wanted to change the global 
status quo and “to shape a world consistent with their authoritarian 
model.” The strategy detailed that rogue regimes such as North Korea and 
Iran were destabilizing regions through their pursuit of nuclear weapons or 
their sponsorship of terrorism. The NDS acknowledged an “increasingly 
complex global security environment characterized by overt challenges to 
the free and open international order and the re-emergence of long-term, 
strategic competition between nations.”°’ Thus, the US should not presume 
that engaging with its rivals “would turn them into benign actors and 


trustworthy partners.’°* The way within which Russia was described in the 
US NDs supports H1. The US, being the dominant power, was unlikely to 
accommodate Russia’s aspirations for higher status because Russia was 
seen as a revisionist power and a threat in terms of both security and status 
as a sociopsychological goal, especially if its status goals were 
accommodated. Russia’s annexation of Crimea was a revisionist move, not 
typical of status-inconsistent powers. In Syria, Russia’s use of power 
politics as a means to enhance its status seemed counterintuitive. Yet, it 
was unlikely that Russia would change its power-based foreign policy 
because Syria was of strategic interest to Moscow. But Russia would bear 
the costs of status-seeking strategy and, potentially, the risk of conflict 
with the US over global issues. 

US National Security Advisor General H.R. McMaster recognized the 
US-led global order and criticized the “sphere of influence” strategy in 
which the US retreated and allowed Russia and China to extend their 
global influence. Russia used Syria to set the guiding principles of global 
order. From his perspective, recognition of a Russian or Chinese sphere of 
influence would dishonour the US. Such rhetoric suggested that great 
power military competition would not “facilitate conflict resolution and 
settlement processes by bringing pressure to bear on client states and other 
parties to the conflict” in Syria and elsewhere.” 

The Kremlin responded to McMaster’s statements by saying that his 
allegations “were groundless and not backed by facts, and that Russia did 
not indulge in sophisticated subversion in the U.S.” Still, the Kremlin 
denounced “the imperialist” character of the document and “its refusal to 
renounce a unipolar world.” Beijing and Moscow had been promoting a 
vision of a multipolar world in which countries respected each other’s 
national interests and did not try to impose their preferred systems through 
military force. However, the US viewed multipolarity as an encroachment 
on its unique status. China too described Trump’s NDs as showing a “cold 
war mentality with an imperialist character.’’? On 17 December, Putin 
called Trump and expressed gratitude for the CIA information that helped 
prevent a series of planned terrorist attacks in St Petersburg. Yet, Putin’s 
spokesperson, Dmitry Peskov, denounced the NDs saying that Moscow 
could not accept that Russia was “treated as a threat to the security of the 
U.S.” Ironically, the NDs contrasted significantly with Trump’s previous 


friendly face-to-face encounters with Putin. Moscow considered the 
document as both “confrontational” and “anti-Russian.”” Russia also hit 
back at a decision by EU leaders to extend the sanctions for six months, 
which mainly targeted the Russian banking, defense, and energy sectors.” 
In terms of costs, the sanctions had been imposed on Russia since its 
annexation of the Crimea in March 2014. Fighting in Syria would continue 
unless the US actively participated in helping create genuine negotiations 
and an equitable and legitimate political settlement. 

After Putin ordered a partial withdrawal of Russian forces in Syria, the 
eighth round of the Astana talks (Astana VIII) began on 21 December 
2017. The opposition delegation, along with representatives of the regime, 
Russia, Turkey, and Iran, discussed the list of invitees to the CND. De 
Mistura emphasized that “any political initiative by international actors 
should be assessed by its ability to contribute to and support the mandated 
political process under the UN in Geneva.”’° The Russian envoy, 
Lavrentiyev, saw no reason for US forces to remain in Syria. After having 
completed a partial withdrawal, Russia would keep three battalions of 
military police and officers at the Russian Center for Reconciliation (RCR) 
in Syria, as well as its two military bases in the country. At its base, the 
RCR routinely held peace talks with armed factions. Russia used 
“capability leverage” that relied on material coercion to impose “a 
settlement or carrots and sticks to alter disputants’ bargaining range.’’”’ 
That is why Russia did not achieve long-term success. 

Based on the above, the prospect of a settlement was dim, and the 
Syrian conflict was likely to bleed through 2018 and beyond. I argued that 
the postures of the regional powers were unlikely to change mainly 
because of their geopolitical and geoeconomic interests. Similarly, 
empowered al-Assad would seek to control all of Syria rather than render 
concessions to the opposition. Peace making attempts in the Geneva and 
Astana talks failed because the regime was not interested in real 
negotiations, and Russia was not willing to push al-Assad to the edge. 
Russia remained the main peace broker in Syria and succeeded in keeping 
the balance of power in the region by maintaining good relations with 
Turkey, Iran, Israel, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia. Yet, it failed to stop the 
violence on the ground. Although Russian mediation was not successful, 
Moscow still hoped that the CND could bridge the differences between the 


regime and opposition. However, without US-Russian dialogue on Syria, 
Ukraine, and global security issues, Moscow’s power politics would not 
enhance its status. 

The next section will address military and diplomatic developments 
from 2018 until 2019 within the context of Russia’s statusseeking strategy. 


WAR AND PEACE MAKING ATTEMPTS IN 2018-19 


While the US and Russia were recalibrating their relationships and 
interventions in the ME, Turkey, Iran, and even subnational groups like the 
Kurds were trying to enhance their political impact in Syria. In January 
2018, Russia, Syria, and Turkey strongly criticized a US plan to create a 
Kurdish-led border security force of 30,000 personnel in the Afrin area to 
“defend and preserve” part of northern Syria that was controlled by the 
US-backed spF and prevent any IS resurgence there.”* Currently, the SDF 
alliance, of which the ypc was the strongest, controlled roughly 25 per 
cent of Syrian territory in the north and east of the country. Tillerson 
argued that “the U.S. should keep, train and assist forces in northeast Syria 
to aid stabilization there.”” Trump maintained and implemented an 
Obama-era policy to arm the ypc for the assault on Raqqa. With the battle 
over in 2017, Trump told Erdogan that the US would stop supplying 
weapons to the ypc. Yet, in practice the US engagement continued, though 
now it was apparently aimed more at weakening al-Assad than 
overthrowing him. While Ankara sought to prevent the potential 
legitimization that a border force would bring to the ypc, Damascus 
considered the plan a breach of Syria’s sovereignty and territorial integrity. 

Although Syria opposed Turkey’s intervention, on 20 January 2018 an 
infuriated Turkey launched Operation Olive Branch to expel the ypc from 
Afrin and prevent the establishment of a Kurdish autonomous enclave. The 
US urged Turkey, whose forces approached Afrin, to exercise restraint and 
insure that the offensive was “limited in scope and duration.”*° Russia, 
which accepted Turkey’s security concerns, blamed the crisis on US 
unilateral action and acknowledged the role of the Kurds in the peace 
process. However, according to Lavrov, “that role must work on a common 
platform” in that “all members of the Syrian political settlement must 
respect the sovereignty and territorial integrity of Syria.”*! Turkey, in 
return for Moscow’s forbearance, would turn a blind eye to Russian and 
Syrian attacks on the rebels in Idlib province who were nominally allied 
with Turkey against the regime. Despite being officially demarcated as a 
de-escalation zone, regime forces made significant advances in Idlib, 
where most of the remaining jihadists were gathered. In mid-January, the 
government forces recaptured the strategic Abu Dhuhur airbase that had 


been under HTS control since 2015 and secured the road linking Damascus 
with Aleppo. The discord between the US and its NATO ally Turkey would 
rehabilitate Russia’s relationship with Turkey and extend its diplomatic 
influence in the region. Politically speaking, the events playing out around 
Afrin served Russian, Iranian, and Turkish interests and significantly 
boosted the Astana process. 

As Turkey threatened to expand the operation eastward to Manbij, 
where the US had deployed troops after Kurdish forces took control of the 
town in 2016, Washington acknowledged the “legitimate concerns” of 
Turkey and discussed with Ankara the creation of a thirtykilometre 
security zone to ensure Turkey’s border security.** Manbij was a disputed 
territory between the US and Turkey. Washington assured Turkey that the 
ypG would withdraw from the city and adjacent areas west of the 
Euphrates River. However, the ypG retained control of the area. On 22 
January, Tillerson accused Russia and the Syrian government of violating 
the 21 August 2013 agreement on the removal of chemical weapons from 
Syria, when government forces allegedly used chlorine gas against the 
rebel-held eastern Ghouta. 

The regional and international dimensions of the conflict had been the 
key source of difficulty in reaching a political settlement in Syria. On 26 
January, while the ninth round of peace talks were being held in Vienna, 
which the SNC attended, five Western and Arab states that backed the 
rebellion — the US, Jordan, Britain, France, and Saudi Arabia — made 
recommendations to de Mistura for what they called a “practical 
approach” that would lead to a “slow political process.” The five states’ 
proposal, while not addressing al-Assad’s fate, called for changes to the 
un-led talks focusing on reforming the constitution, on holding elections 
for Syrians inside and outside the country, and on creating a “safe and 
neutral environment” for the vote. Furthermore, “all external supporters of 
the political process, should encourage both the opposition and 
government delegations, engage genuinely in the talks and at least 
initially, set aside other issues.’”*? The document also called for the 
departure of all foreign militias, an apparent reference to the Iran-backed 
Shiite groups. The Vienna talks failed because the resolution of hostilities 
in Syria clearly required a combination of communal and international 


strategies to deal with the various communal, regional, and geopolitical 
dimensions of the conflict. 

After the Vienna talks, on 29 January, Russia hosted the Syrian CND in 
Sochi with the primary aim of establishing a mechanism for drafting a 
new constitution. Compliant with the strategy of social creativity or to 
find new value dimensions in which Russia would be superior to the US as 
the most engaged global power in international conflict management, 
Russia’s goal was to reshape the diplomatic process to fit the military and 
political reality. Although it was boycotted by the snc, 1,500 delegates and 
few opponents of the Syrian regime, including some Kurds on an 
individual basis, attended the CND. Lavrov stated that the conditions were 
ripe to turn “a tragic page” in Syria’s history.** According to Richard N. 
Haass’s definition of ripeness in terms of “the prerequisites for diplomatic 
progress” or “the circumstances conducive for negotiated progress,” 
Lavrov’s statement could not be right.** Yet, “a shared perception of the 
desirability of an accord” and a willingness on the part of the conflicting 
parties to reach a compromise was questionable.** Although the absence of 
a MHS was one possible impediment to successful talks, Russia’s efforts 
were hampered by the US, France, and Britain, who did not attend and said 
that talks must fall under UN auspices in order to reach a resolution. Thus, 
the Sochi talks showed the limits of Russian diplomacy as a means to 
preserve its influence in international politics and as a counterweight to 
US dominance. The Sochi Congress agreed to establish a 150-member 
committee representing most of Syrian society to draft a new constitution 
for the country without specifying how it would happen. In Vladimir 
Frolov’s view, the Sochi talks were a “success in propaganda terms for 
both Moscow and Damascus, who sought to legitimize a substitute for the 
real talks with a fake opposition that had no followers on the ground.”*’ 

After the battle against Is was largely finished, the external powers 
shifted their focus of the conflict. Their struggle for regional influence, 
oil, and territory intensified. In February 2018, Turkey intensified its 
military campaign against the Syrian Kurds in Afrin, who proved to be a 
more reliable proxy of the US. The ypc sought help from the Syrian 
government to resist the Turkish thrust. Turkey would never tolerate a 
Kurdish military presence on the country’s southern border and threatened 
to expand its Operation Olive Branch to the town of Manbij, calling it a 


bastion of terrorists and demanding that Kurdish and US forces withdraw 
to the east of the Euphrates River.** Turkey’s war on the ypc in Afrin, to 
reshape military alignments in northern Syria and around Manbi, 
highlighted the true complexity of the Syrian crisis. Turkey and the US, 
both members of NATO, now faced a real risk of escalation that could lead 
to direct confrontation between their armed forces. The dilemma for the 
US was to find a way to reassure Turkey without abandoning the Kurds. 
After all, as Christopher R. Hill noted, “Western countries would need 
Turkey to counterbalance Russia, whose broader strategic agenda went 
beyond the Me.”*? 

In another development, the Russian military fired cruise missiles 
from ships in the Mediterranean at rebel positions near Idlib in retaliation 
for the downing of its fighter jet.°° As militants rejected an evacuation 
deal, similar to eastern Aleppo and Homs, Russian and Syrian warplanes 
pounded eastern Ghouta, which had been under siege since 2013. Two 
rebel groups, Jaish al-Islam and Failaq al-Rahman, were fighting in 
Ghouta. As the conflict endured, the biggest loser, meanwhile, was the 
civilian population, which had been the main victim of the civil war. 

Israeli airstrikes against Iranian and Syrian forces were another 
indication of how dangerously tensions had escalated. Russia criticized the 
Israeli airstrikes but did not mention an Iranian drone’s incursion into 
Israeli airspace. On 8 February, the US-led coalition hit back hard with 
airstrikes from US sors near oilfields on the east side of the Euphrates 
against troops supported by the regime, striking a headquarters of SDF and 
their partners.’! It was likely that the regime would attempt to capture the 
lucrative gas and oil fields in the spF-controlled area. The US had roughly 
two thousand troops in the country. Although the US military showed its 
overwhelming dominance in the areas it controlled in eastern Syria, the 
incident “demonstrated the fragility of the U.S. role in Syria politically 
and diplomatically.’’’? Further escalation could involve Turkey, the US, 
Israel, Iran, and Russia. The US pledged not to withdraw from key 
strongholds in northern Syria where the sDF currently maintained control, 
so as to have any hope of maintaining influence, checking Russia in the 
great power competition in the region, preventing Iranian hegemony from 
Iran to Lebanon, and maintaining leverage for bargaining in Geneva. In 
order to prevent escalation and confrontation between Israel and Iran in 


Syria, “in theory, it fell to Russia, which entertained good relations with 
all the parties, to use its channels to help establish understanding between 
adversaries of each other’s threat perceptions and red lines.”” 

Dissatisfied with its status, once again Russia turned to the strategy of 
social competition with the US to surpass Washington in its area of 
superiority, mainly strategic missiles. On 1 March 2018, three weeks 
before the presidential election, Putin used his state-of-the-nation address 
to unveil a new arsenal of hypersonic missiles and nuclearcapable 
underwater drones that would be impossible to intercept. Putin said that 
Russia also tested a new heavy intercontinental ballistic missile, called 
Smart, with a range that allowed it to fly over both the North and South 
poles to reach any target. By issuing defiant warnings to the West, Putin 
said that Russia could have taken such measures in 2004, but “no one 
listened to us then. So listen to us now.’” Taking a stab at the US 
antimissile systems like the Aegis, whose elements Washington placed in 
Eastern Europe, Putin said, “I want to tell all who have fueled the arms 
race over the last 15 years, sought to win unilateral advantages over 
Russia, introduced unlawful sanctions aimed to contain our country’s 
development. You have failed to contain Russia.”’> The Trump 
administration vowed to expand US nuclear strength and missile defenses 
at a cost of hundreds of billions of dollars while criticizing Russia’s build 
up. In November 2018, Trump threatened to pull out of the 1987 INF Treaty 
with Russia, citing alleged violations of the accord by Moscow. 

Underscoring the tension between Russia and the US, it was unwise for 
Washington to suddenly cancel talks on cyber security that were planned 
for late February 2018. Engaging Russia and preventing an arms race were 
undeniably crucial for global security. The Kremlin responded by 
cancelling planned discussions about strategic stability. Yet, both powers 
continued to hold consultations on de-escalation in the contested battle 
space of Syria. 

Notwithstanding his warning, Putin left the door open to discuss new 
weapons systems with the US. Russia’s military reach, beyond the regional 
context, gave Russia an opportunity to become a major power in the highly 
unequal international system. As argued above, Russia was following 
more power-based foreign policy to enhance its status. Putin stressed that 
“the growing Russian military power would guarantee global peace.””° 


Although he talked about domestic matters and promised to cut the 
poverty rate, Putin chose to cite nuclear weapons, not economic 
achievements, as a crucial attribute of Russia’s self-defined major power 
identity. How to drive diversification in an economy that was still 
dependent on oil and gas would be a major challenge for Putin. 

In Syria, the two offensives, one backed by Russia and the other led by 
Turkey, showed how the external powers were trying to reshape the map of 
control after the defeat of Is. On 16 March 2018, the conquest of eastern 
Ghouta with the help of Iran marked another milestone in al-Assad’s effort 
to crush the rebellion and the terrorist threat as the war entered its eighth 
year. Similarly, on 19 March Erdogan announced that Turkey’s Operation 
Olive Branch had achieved its aim in Afrin and that the allied Turkish and 
rebel forces could push to take over Manbiy to eliminate the terrorist threat 
where the US and its sDF allies had a presence.”’ Yet, the US had reason to 
keep Manbiy under its control “to check Russia in the great power 
competition in Syria; to prevent Iranian hegemony across the land bridge 
from Iran to Beirut; and to maintain leverage for the bargaining in 
Geneva.’”* The rebel-held northeastern province of Idlib, where Turkey 
had deployed observation posts to monitor the de-escalation zone, would 
be at the heart of the contest between Turkey and Russia. It was very likely 
that Idlib’s fate would be determined by Russian-Turkish cooperation 
because if the Syrian army tried to seize the province hundreds of 
thousands of people would be displaced. 

Putin won a fourth term as Russia’s longest-serving president since 
Joseph Stalin in a landslide victory on 18 March, in which he claimed 76.7 
per cent of the vote. The Kremlin sought to ensure a large turnout to 
bolster Russia’s “managed democracy” and Putin’s popular image as a 
defender of Russia against its foreign enemies.”’ Since the mid-2000s, and 
in light of the increasingly hawkish attitude of the Duma and the Russian 
army, Putin in his third term would also adopt an assertive foreign policy 
in trying to position Russia as a great power. The election came amid 
escalating tensions between Russia and the West, with accusations that 
Moscow was behind the 4 March nerve-agent poisoning that left both 
former Russian double agent Sergei Skripal and his daughter Yulia in 
critical condition. The United Kingdom and Russia announced tit-for-tat 
diplomat expulsions over the spy case. Two dozen countries, including the 


US and EU nations expelled more than 150 Russian diplomats in solidarity 
with Britain. Despite advice to the contrary from his aids, Trump called 
Putin to congratulate him on his re-election and suggested they have the 
first meeting in Washington. Trump kept the focus of the call on “shared 
interests” between the two countries and refrained from raising Moscow’s 
role in the poisoning and its alleged meddling in American elections.'° 
Putin’s new mandate would give him little incentive to seek entente with 
the US, especially as Washington imposed another round of sanctions on 
Russian entities on 15 March and as the investigation of alleged Russian 
interference in the 2016 presidential election intensified.'°'! Putin struck a 
softer tone toward the West after his election victory, saying that he had no 
desire for an arms race and would do everything he could to resolve 
differences with other countries using diplomatic and political channels. 
Putin was unlikely to introduce any substantive foreign policy reversals, 
especially after his election and after Russia’s geopolitical and military 
victory in Syria. Russia’s intervention in Syria strengthened Moscow’s 
foothold in the ME and preserved Russia’s centrality in international 
conflict management as an embodiment of its international status. Yet, 
Moscow’s willingness to use military power in its foreign policy as a 
means to enhance its status seemed unlikely. 

The conflict in Syria seemed more and more to be about the country’s 
future as a pawn in the struggle between the regional and international 
actors. On 4 April 2018, the Turkish, Iranian, and Russian presidents met 
in Ankara for their second tripartite summit to reaffirm their commitment 
to Syria’s territorial integrity and the continuation of the local 
ceasefires.!°* Despite being on different sides of the Syrian civil war, they 
cooperated to ensure their influence in Syria once the conflict ended. The 
tripartite summit was preceded by a meeting between Erdogan and Putin 
on 2 April. Both leaders launched the construction of Turkey’s first 
nuclear power station in Mersin. The capture of Afrin increased Turkey’s 
influence on the ground. However, Russia still remained important in 
managing the rivalries between Turkey and Iran and in pushing forward 
the Astana process. But so far, Russian efforts had failed to resolve the 
Syrian conflict. Any agreement, as Hampson noted, “should serve multiple 
regional and national interests, with substantial involvement of the region 
in the implementation processes.”!% 


While Trump vowed to withdraw US troops from Syria, an alleged 
chemical weapons attack took place on the rebel-held town of Douma in 
eastern Ghouta on 7 April. What to do next in Syria was a crucial test for 
Trump, “who had shirked America’s traditional leadership role” in the 
region.'* Russia, once again, vetoed a US-drafted resolution to create a 
new inquiry to investigate the attack because it could be a prelude to a 
Western strike on Syria. Warning statements from Trump about imminent 
military action against Damascus and Zasypkin’s threat that Russia would 
respond to any US strike reinforced the need for caution. Most 
dangerously, multiple global and regional powers had been drawn into the 
conflict in Syria. Indeed, tensions increased between Moscow and Tel Aviv 
after the Israeli attack on the Syrian T4 air base on 9 April. Yet, it was 
unlikely that Israel’s action would break down the strategic partnership 
between both states and spark further escalation as long as Israeli strikes 
did not endanger Russian personnel on the ground. Given the threat of 
further Western attacks and after negotiations with Russian military 
personnel for a deal, the insurgent group Jaish al-Islam withdrew from 
Douma, and Russia deployed military police to maintain stability. 

Despite heightened geopolitical risks, on 14 April the US, France, and 
Britain launched airstrikes against three Syrian research, storage, and 
military targets in retaliation for the Syrian regime’s suspected chemical 
attack on Douma.'!® In a marked shift from his recent posture on Syria, 
Trump was ready to keep the US military engaged if al-Assad were to use 
chemical weapons again. Given Moscow’s warning that it would strike 
back, the West gave advanced notice to Russia, as it had a year before, to 
avoid escalation by drawing Russia and Iran into a deeper confrontation 
with the US in Syria. The strikes would not change the course of the 
Syrian civil war as Putin headed his new six-year term, which started on 7 
May. Although Russia did not engage the incoming missiles, Putin 
condemned the Western strike as an “act of aggression” that would worsen 
the humanitarian catastrophe in Syria and that had a “destructive influence 
on the entire system of international relations.”'°° Putin limited his 
response to calling an urgent meeting of the UN Security Council. Other 
than that, the Kremlin warned that Russia could supply Syria with the S- 
300 surfaceto-air missile system that was a concern for Israel. Russia was 
staunchly opposed to regime change fostered by outsiders. Less than a 


week after the Western missile strike on Syria, the head of Russia’s 
military general staff, Valery Gerasimov, and NATO’s supreme allied 
commander, General Curtis Scaparroti, met in Baku and discussed the war 
in Syria and “issues related to military posture and exercises” as both 
sides accused the other of risky deployments in the Baltic States and 
Eastern Europe.'”’ As argued in previous chapters, NATO’s attempt to build 
a strategic partnership with Russia failed in the post-Cold War era. During 
his visit to Brussels on 27 April, US Secretary of State Mike Pompeo 
stressed that NATO should maintain a unified position of “no business as 
usual” with Russia until it implemented an agreement to end violence in 
eastern Ukraine and halted destabilizing actions for which it was blamed 
elsewhere.!°* Russia was also criticized by the EU, NATO, and the US for its 
construction and opening of the Kerch Strait Bridge between Russia and 
the Crimea in May 2018. 

On 14 May 2018, the Astana talks (Astana IX) began against the 
background of potential confrontation between Israel and Iran as a result 
of Iran’s attack on Israeli positions in the occupied Golan Height and 
Israel’s retaliation on Iranian positions in Syria and Trump’s pull out of 
the US from the nuclear deal with Iran on 8 May, further complicating the 
regional picture.'”’ Israel was determined to prevent any Iranian military 
entrenchment in Syria. Trump’s dramatic withdrawal from the 2015 Iran 
nuclear deal was justified in that his predecessor Obama had not addressed 
Iran’s ballistic missile program, its nuclear activities beyond 2025, and 
Iran’s role in regional conflicts ike Yemen and Syria. Trump’s foreign 
policy move was heartily supported by Netanyahu and opposed by all 
other governments that were part of the deal. Trump, who called Iran’s 
government a “regime of great terror,” held out the possibility that he 
could negotiate a tougher deal with Tehran in the future.''° According to 
Suzanne Maloney, Trump’s move “represented an abdication of American 
leadership on the international stage that was unparalleled in recent 
history.”'!' The strategy behind Trump’s move was probably regime 
change in Tehran. However, the right strategy to reverse Iran’s power grab 
in the ME would begin with Syria and not by withdrawing from the Iran 
nuclear deal and maintaining its military position in the east of the 
Euphrates River and other points in southern Syria. Russia, which was 
friendly to Israel but was fighting in Syria on the same side as Iran, called 


on both nations to resolve their differences through diplomatic means. 
Russia’s good relations with Iran, Hizbullah, and the Syrian government 
made it the sole actor capable of mediating understandings to prevent an 
Iran-Israel escalation across Syria.!'” 

The Astana IX talks did not make progress on a political settlement in 
Syria and the US did not send a delegation to observe the latest round of 
the peace talks. As the broader situation in Syria was not getting any better 
as far as US interests were concerned, Trump intended to reduce the US 
military and civilian stabilization presence in Syria. However, the State 
Department, the Pentagon, and intelligence agencies tried to dissuade him 
from pulling troops immediately. In northeast Syria, US troops were still 
battling Is and civilian teams from the State Department and the US 
Agency for International Development were working in newly liberated 
areas. The regime forces were making inroads against the rebels. Russia 
was solidifying its influence, and on 17 May 2018 Putin hosted al-Assad, 
who congratulated the Russian president on his new term after he was 
elected in March, in Sochi. After meeting al-Assad, Putin vowed that 
“with the start of the political process in its most active phase, foreign 
armed forces would withdraw from Syrian territory” including Iran and its 
proxies.''? Still, Putin declared that the Russian forces would not withdraw 
but would remain in place in order “to ensure Russia’s interests and its 
international obligations in an important region of the world.”!'* Putin’s 
call was a turning point in Russia’s partnership with Iran. Yet, Firouznia 
disclosed to the author that, “there was no conflict between Russia and 
Iran about Iran’s influence in Syria.”!'° 

Putin’s statement about the withdrawal of foreign forces was a 
message to Tehran that the Syrian conflict must not escalate to a deadlier 
confrontation between Iran and Israel. Russia had no interest in 
establishing an anti-Israeli front along the Golan Heights. Stemming from 
its role of playing a delicate balancing act between different regional 
actors, Russia stressed that only the Syrian army should be deployed on 
the country’s southern border with Jordan and Israel. Having taken the last 
opposition enclaves in Damascus and outside Homs, in the second half of 
June 2018, Russian-backed regime forces launched an offensive on the 
rebel-held southern province of Deraa, which was covered by a trilateral 
de-escalation agreement that had been negotiated by the US, Russia, and 


Jordan in July 2017.!'° On 7 July, as the rebels agreed to surrender their 
arms in a Russian-brokered ceasefire deal, the regime forces entered Deraa 
and regained control of the vital Nassib border crossing with Jordan. On 
12 July, Russian military police entered the city. As al-Assad sought 
victory, there seemed little hope of a negotiated peace with 6 million 
Syrians abroad as refugees and 6.5 million more displaced internally. 

On 18 June, Putin hosted German Chancellor Angela Merkel and told 
her that the reconstruction of Syria should not be politicized and that the 
European countries should help Syria if they wanted refugees to return to 
their country.''? Putin also hosted Macron in St Petersburg on 24 May. 
Both leaders expressed concern about the withdrawal of the US from the 
Iran deal and agreed that the focus in Syria should be on a new 
constitution and setting up elections that would include all Syrians, 
including the refugees. Compliant with the agreement reached in Sochi in 
January 2018 on the formation of a constitutional committee, on 27 May, 
de Mistura declared that the Syrian government submitted to the UN a list 
of names as candidates for inclusion in a committee yet to be formed.'!® 
Meanwhile, Russia, one of the strongest defenders of the Iran deal, 
tightened its trade ties with Tehran when in Astana the Russian-led 
Eurasian Economic Union signed an interim trade deal with Iran that 
lowered tariffs on hundreds of goods. 

To avoid confrontation between two NATO members in Syria, on 4 June 
2018, the US and Turkey endorsed a roadmap to resolve the dispute over 
Manbij, which was controlled by US-backed Kurdish fighters. The 
roadmap envisioned joint Turkish-US patrols around Manbiy after the 
withdrawal of the ypc, the largest part of the SDF, to the east of the 
Euphrates River, meeting a long-standing Turkish demand.!'!? The Manbij 
plan was a political deal meant to establish a balance of power between 
Turkey and the US in northern Syria to jointly maintain security and 
stability after the Kurdish militia withdrew from the town. In November 
2018, Turkish and US troops began joint patrols around the town of 
Manbij on the west bank of the Euphrates to avert clashes between Turkey 
and the ypc. However, Turkey pressed on with a new offensive to crush the 
Kurds. For his part, al-Assad kept the door open to negotiations with the 
SDF on the Kurdish-administered region where the US operated air bases 
and outposts. 


Internationally, at the 8 June 2018 G7 meeting in Quebec’s picturesque 
resort town of La Malbaie, Trump called for Russia’s readmission into the 
group and refused to ease American tariffs on steel and aluminum imports 
from Canada, the EU, and Mexico, raising the spectre of a global trade war. 
Russia was ousted from the diplomatic forum after Putin violated 
international norms by annexing Crimea in 2014 and readmission to the 
G7 would be a gesture toward Russia’s status. During a press conference 
on the sidelines of the summit Trump said that “it would be an asset to 
have Russia back in because we should have Russia at the negotiating 
table. You know, whether you like it or not, and it may not be politically 
correct, but we have a world to run” he added. Yet, the final communiqué 
of the G7 issued on 9 June stated, “we stand ready to take further 
restrictive measures to increase costs on Russia.”!”° Evidently, attending 
summit meetings, state visits, and strategic dialogues were status 
enhancing markers that could have satisfied Russia’s aspiration to be 
recognized as great power. Attending the G7 was a symbolic indicator of 
status accommodation. Yet, Lavrov, speaking on Russian television, said 
that Moscow was not seeking to rejoin the group. Russia was “working 
fine in other formats.” Lavrov added that the G20 “was a mechanism to 
reach consensus” and the “most promising format for the future.””'”! 

Years before, Russia had decided on a pivot to the east after ties 
worsened with the US over the Ukraine conflict and its intervention in 
Syria. Putin’s visit to China on 8 June 2018 came as China-US relations 
soured over a bitter trade war. Both China and Russia had “resolutely 
supported each other’s core interests ... and jointly proactively 
participated in international affairs and global governance.” The two 
leaders, Xi Jinping and Putin, signed a statement saying that “in conditions 
of growing global instability and uncertainty” Russia and China would 
“deepen their consultations on strategic stability issues.”!”* For his part, 
Rouhani, who had criticized American unilateralism in withdrawing from 
the nuclear deal, hailed the efforts by China and Russia to maintain the 
deal. Presidents Putin and Xi vowed to “expand counterterrorism 
cooperation,” boost contacts between their militaries, and encourage joint 
international efforts to fight terrorism “without any double standards.”!” 

The prospects for conflict resolution in Syria would depend 
significantly on the ability of Russia and the US to accommodate their 


divergent preferences or on Russia’s ability to prevail over the US. The 
results of the Helsinki summit on 16 July 2018 between Putin and Trump 
concerning Syria were unlikely to be immediate. Trump refused to blame 
the Russian leader for meddling in the 2016 election and denounced the 
“foolishness and stupidity” of his own country’s policy for the 
deterioration in relations with Russia.'** Putin would allow the FBI to 
interrogate Russian military intelligence officials accused of hacking the 
2016 US election campaign. Putin wanted Trump to acknowledge 
Moscow’s influence over its former neighbours and recognize Russia as a 
global player whose interests and values must be taken into account. 
Russia’s posture was embedded in its assertive foreign policy strategies 
aimed at pursuing vital regional and global interests. Trump, for his part, 
wanted Putin to contain Iran’s influence in Syria; this was also an Israeli 
demand. However, Moscow could not compel Iran to leave Syria because 
Iranian advisers were in Syria at the invitation of the Syrian government. 
Russia’s proposal to Washington to jointly organize the return of the 
Syrian refugees to their homes and begin reconstruction would foster 
cooperation between them. Syria was one area where Moscow and 
Washington could find some common ground. In this regard, after a few 
days the Russian Defense Ministry sent a proposal to Washington that 
included setting up a Russian-US-Jordanian monitoring group in Amman 
and a similar group in Lebanon. The choice of the refugee issue was 
telling because Russia wanted to solicit the support of Europe and the US 
for Russia’s role in Syria and its presumed importance to them. Yet, 
Pompeo stressed that the refugees from Lebanon, Turkey, and Jordan 
would return to their homes at the right time and through a voluntary 
mechanism.!”° 

The summit did not produce a breakthrough, and the Kremlin did not 
expect that one meeting would bring an end to Western sanctions and a 
pullback of NATO forces deployed near Russia’s borders. As argued in 
chapters 1 and 2, Washington lost Russia in the 1990s because it did not 
understand Russia’s security perception in the Balkans. In March 1999, the 
West used force in Yugoslavia against Russia’s traditional Slavic/orthodox 
ally without consulting the Kremlin.'”° In the 1990s Russia was not 
integrated into the Western world. Yet, Putin, after mid-2000, in his efforts 
to restore Russia’s greatness, had undermined the West and its democratic 


values. Prior to the Helsinki summit, on 11 July, Netanyahu and Ali Akbar 
Velayati, a senior advisor to Iran’s supreme leader, visited Moscow for 
talks on the Iranian presence in Syria. It seemed that Israel wanted only 
regime forces without Iranian personnel to control the Syrian frontier with 
the Israeli occupied Golan Heights. Israel’s Haaretz quoted Netanyahu 
saying, “we never had a problem with the Assad regime. For 40 years not 
one bullet was fired on the Golan Heights.”!”’ Russia offered to keep 
Iranian forces one hundred kilometres from the Golan Heights ceasefire 
line, but Israel rejected the offer saying that the pullback would be 
inadequate. '”® 

Meanwhile, on 20 July Syrian rebels laid down their weapons and 
began evacuating their positions in the Qunaitra province near the 
occupied Golan Heights, paving the way for regime forces to retake their 
positions along the Israeli frontier for the first time since 2011. 
Concurrently, Russian military police deployed on the edge of the Israeli 
occupied Golan Heights after Syrian government forces regained control 
of the area. Similar to the fate of the opposition in Aleppo and Homs, 
those who refused to surrender their arms were evacuated to Idlib where 
Turkey had twelve observation points staffed by its military, ostensibly 
aimed at monitoring a de-escalation zone and preventing a humanitarian 
crisis. The deployment of the Turkish military units also served to protect 
Ankara’s geostrategic interests. Given the concerns about an imminent 
regime offensive, Russia and Turkey were in intense negotiations to 
ensure that Idlib, home to about 3 million people, did not become a 
breaking point in their partnership to bring peace to Syria. 

Throughout 2018 until mid-2019 the Syrian regime liberated most of 
the opposition-held areas in the de-escalation zones with the exception of 
large parts of Idlib. On 22 August 2019, the Syrian army captured Khan 
Sheikhoun in Idlib province, effectively cutting off Turkish troops at a 
military post near the town of Morek, seventy kilometres inside Syria.'”’ 
To normalize the situation, Putin hosted Erdogan in Moscow on 27 August. 
Turkey expected that Russia, as a powerful supporter of al-Assad, would 
take steps to “alleviate the problem” and necessary measures to prevent a 
new migrant wave to Turkey. From a Turkish perspective, the Syrian 
offensive was harming efforts for a resolution of the conflict and posing a 
“serious threat” to Turkey’s security.'*° In a short briefing with Erdogan, 


Putin said, “we have outlined additional joint steps to neutralize the 
terrorist’s nests in Idlib and normalize the situation there and in the whole 
of Syria.”'*'! The discord between the US and Turkey would rehabilitate 
Russia’s relationship with Turkey and extend its diplomatic influence in 
the region. Concurrently, Turkey’s alliance with Russia would ensure that 
Ankara would play a significant role in deciding the future of the Syrian 
State. 

On 28 August 2018, Cavusoglu led a delegation to Moscow to discuss 
the Idlib situation and Moscow’s planned delivery of its S-400 missile 
system to Turkey ignoring Washington’s concern that the purchase of the 
S-400 missiles could risk the security of the US-made F-35 warplane.!*” 
Turkey, who was at odds over the US backing of the spF in Syria, had 
agreed to pay $2.5 billion for Russia’s S-400 air defense system. Despite 
US threats to impose sanctions on Ankara for buying Russian military 
hardware incompatible with NATO systems and the acquisition of which 
might lead to Turkey’s expulsion from an F-35 fighter jet program, Turkey 
received the first parts of the S-400 on 12 July 2019. For Turkey, “the 
system was a strategic defense requirement, particularly to secure its 
southern borders with Syria and Iraq.”!*? Russia, for its part, expressed 
growing impatience and accused extremist groups, such as HTS, for using 
civilians as human shields and for targeting its forces at Humeimeem from 
Idlib. In terms of costs, since 2017 Turkey had been unable to bring a full 
halt to the rebel’s provocations, including drone attacks on Russia’s Syrian 
air base apparently launched from Idlib. 

Within this context, on 17 September 2018 Putin and Erdogan met in 
Sochi and agreed to avert what would become a devastating war in rebel- 
controlled Idlib. According to the deal, a demilitarized zone with a depth 
of fifteen to twenty kilometres would be created in Idlib by mid-October 
as a means of separating the armed opposition and regime forces. The deal 
also envisaged the withdrawal of “radically minded” rebels with their 
heavy weapons from that zone. The demilitarized zone along the line of 
contact between Idlib’s rebels and regime forces would be patrolled by 
Russian and Turkish forces.!** The deal was a win for Russia because 
Moscow sidelined Iran from the deal and effectively forced Turkey, and by 
extension the US, to accept Russia’s arrangement. In doing so, Russia 
made itself indispensable to all regional actors in reshaping the political 


and the diplomatic landscape in Syria. Russia was determined to keep 
Syria anchored in its sphere of influence. As a matter of fact, Saudi King 
Salman’s first ever visit to Moscow on 10 October underscored Russia’s 
role and growing power in the ME. The Kremlin was seeking support for a 
political settlement in Syria that guaranteed al-Assad’s role. 

In terms of costs, certain incidents caused tension between Russia and 
Israel. On 18 September, after an I-20 Russian reconnaissance aircraft 
with fifteen Russians on board was mistakenly shot down by the Syrian 
anti-aircraft system, Russia held Israel accountable for its “irresponsible 
actions” because the Israeli jets had used the Russian plane as cover, 
thereby exposing it to fire from Syrian air defenses. Yet, Netanyahu 
blamed Syria for the incident.'*° Despite Israeli and American objections, 
Russia took preventive measures by deploying S-300 antiaircraft missile 
launchers to Syria to prevent further Israeli attacks on regime facilities 
and to protect Moscow’s geostrategic interests. However, Israel’s 
coordination with Russia on its attacks against Hizbullah and Iranian 
targets in Syria remained unchanged. Yet, Firouznia stressed to the author 
that, “Iran would never accept the maintenance of Russian—Israeli interests 
in Syria.”!3° Similarly, the US-led coalition attacks against IS in Syria and 
Iraq that had begun in August 2014 continued. Yet, the Trump 
administration still lacked a plan for Syria and Iraq, especially on the 
crucial question of whether to keep a small residual US force in the 
country. 

Although participants at a Syrian peace conference in Russia in 
January 2018 had agreed to form a constitutional committee made up of 
150 members, in October Moallem aborted the outgoing UN envoy de 
Mistura’s efforts to form the committee saying that “the constitution and 
everything related to it were purely a sovereign affair that was decided by 
the Syrian people without any foreign intervention.”'’’ Control over the 
constitutional process had been a key point of conflict between the regime 
and the international community and the Syrian opposition, which 
considered that the regime did not want to take any steps on the political 
level. On 29 November 2018, at Astana (Astana XI) where Russia, Turkey, 
and Iran held talks with representatives of the regime and the opposition, 
no progress was made on the issues of returning the refugees to their 
country and the formation of the constitutional committee.'** Zasypkin 


disclosed to the author that, “the formation of the constitutional 
committee was the basis of the political settlement in Syria. However, the 
Americans were not helpful in this regard.” Contrary to Moallem’s stance, 
Zasypkin stressed that, “the participation of all the parties and the UN in its 
formation was crucial because Russia wanted to secure transparent and 
genuine elections in the next stage.”!*” 

In November 2018, seasoned Norwegian diplomat Geir Pederson was 
appointed by the UN to facilitate an inclusive and credible political 
solution to Syria’s war. However, in the absence of international will and a 
determination to reach a political solution, the change of envoy would 
have little impact on the peace process. After Ankara and Moscow 
brokered a deal to create a demilitarized zone in Idlib, Turkey, on 28 
October, hosted an international summit on Syria. A statement released in 
Istanbul by the leaders of Turkey, Russia, France, and Germany called for 
“an inclusive, Syrian-led and Syrian-owned political process” and the 
convening of a constitutional committee by the end of the year to work on 
several reforms as a prelude to UN-backed free and fair elections.'*° It was 
apparent that international efforts were currently focused on trying to 
convene a committee to rewrite Syria’s constitution. Yet, many obstacles 
remained to a peace agreement, including the divided opinions about the 
fate of al-Assad. According to Putin, a settlement in Syria could not be 
reached without consultations with Syria and Iran, describing Iran as “a 
guarantor country of the peace process, the ceasefire, and _ the 
establishment of demilitarized zones.’’"! 

The persistent tension between the US and Russia over issues 
including Russia’s annexation of the Crimea, its role in the war in Syria 
and eastern Ukraine, and its alleged meddling in the US elections, 
evidently hindered peacemaking in the ME. Russia and China lashed out at 
US sanctions and tariffs that they said were undermining the global 
trading system built by Washington. Since 2017, the US National Security 
Strategy focused on great power rivalry with China and Russia, designated 
as America’s main competitors. It is out of the scope of this chapter to 
examine the Chinese economic policy that caused rivalry with the US. 
From a Chinese and Russian perspective, US trade restrictions revived 
“protectionism and unilateral approaches” that harmed “the multilateral 
trade system the core of which was the wTo.”!” The sanctions played an 


important role leading to the underperformance of the Russian economy. 
Still, Russia’s economy was stagnant and was severely affected by 
corruption. Putin had pledged after his re-election in March 2018 to 
accelerate growth to a level that exceeded the global average of 3.7 per 
cent, but did not achieve his goal. Without building a strong economy 
Russia’s status-seeking strategy would remain stillborn. According to 
Putin’s spokesman, Dmitry Peskov, “rosy prospects for the normalization 
of U.S.—Russian ties were not visible on the horizon.” !*’ Indeed, the brief 
contact between Putin and Trump in Paris on 11 November 2018 on the 
occasion of marking the centenary of the end of World War I demonstrated 
no bright prospects for an improvement in US-Russian ties. 

In conclusion, I have argued that Syria’s civil war had geopolitical 
implications and scenarios. Although Russia and the US-led coalition 
defeated Is, there was no sign of a negotiated solution under the auspices 
of the UN. The Syrian government was not interested in real negotiations 
either in Geneva or in Astana because the Syrian army backed by Russia 
and Iran had already liberated most of the rebelheld territories in the de- 
escalation zones, with the exception of Idlib. The resolution of the Syrian 
conflict required a combination of regional and international strategies to 
deal with the communal and geopolitical dimensions of the conflict. 

Russia’s regional diplomacy highlighted Moscow’s method of 
negotiating regional divides by dealing simultaneously with Turkey, Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, and Israel which all had divergent geopolitical interests in 
the ME. Russia was convinced that achieving higher status was connected 
to its ability to manage international conflicts and contribute to setting the 
guiding principles of global order. Yet, Moscow’s willingness to use 
military power in its foreign policy as a means to enhance its status 
seemed unlikely. I have analyzed Russia’s power politics vis-a-vis three 
key factors: identity, opportunity, and costs. The required consensus to 
resolve the Syrian conflict between the US and Russia was not achieved. 
Russia’s policy of marginalizing the US and going it alone in the ME was 
based on wishful thinking. Russia did not share the Western view of Iran 
as a State that sponsored terrorism and criticized Trump for withdrawing 
the US from the Iranian nuclear deal. While Iran was in a confrontation 
with the US and Israel, Russia succeeded in preventing an Iranian-Israeli 
war that would have destabilized Syria further. Iran’s geopolitical 


objective was to create a land corridor extending from Iran to Lebanon 
through Iraq and Syria against its regional rivals Israel and Saudi Arabia. 
Syria and Iran were also the backbone of the axis of resistance, an alliance 
of regional forces, to counter Western hegemony in the region and to 
ensure the survival of both regimes. Concurrently, the US and Israel would 
prevent Iran from solidifying its military presence in Syria. 

I also argued that Turkey’s goals were built around security priorities. 
Turkey blocked the westward expansion of the US-backed SDF to prevent 
the Syrian Kurds from establishing an autonomous area near its border, 
frustrated US military operations east of the Euphrates, worked with 
Russia to ensure that Syria remained a unitary state, and tried to resettle 
displaced Syrians in Turkish-controlled territories. Turkey also allied with 
Russia to ensure that it would play a significant role in deciding the future 
of the Syrian state. The Kurdish issue left Washington and Ankara 
struggling to come up with a deal whose centrepiece was a balancing act in 
Manbij. The US and Turkey engaged in arduous negotiations for the rules 
of engagement governing the joint patrols around Manbij. 

With the Syrian war continuing, the regional and international players 
would try to shape the outcome of the peace process in line with their 
geopolitical interests. Russia was determined to keep Syria in its sphere of 
influence over the long-term as a foothold in the ME. Despite the economic 
and political costs of Russia’s power politics in Syria, Putin did not 
reverse Russia’s assertive foreign policy. Yet, Russia needed to establish 
dialogue with the US as an equal partner both politically and militarily. 


Conclusion 


This book has examined Russia’s military intervention in Syria in 
September 2015 from a status-seeking point of view. The Syrian civil war 
represented the context in which Russia exercised power politics to 
enhance its status. This book provided a detailed analysis of the causes and 
foreign policy objectives of Russia’s actions in the former Soviet republics 
and the Middle East (ME). Russia risked conflict by annexing Crimea and 
supporting the rebels in eastern Ukraine in 2014 to defend its exclusive 
status in the region and maintain its values and interests. As a matter of 
fact, annexing Crimea was a revisionist move not typical of status- 
inconsistent powers. The official justification of Russia’s intervention in 
Syria was to support the Syrian regime in its fight against terrorism and to 
prevent the collapse of the Syrian state. Yet, Russia sought to preserve its 
centrality in international conflict management as an embodiment of its 
international status and to set the guiding principles of the global order. In 
light of the growing American retreat at the global level, Russia elbowed 
its way into a changing international system, carved out a sphere of 
influence in its neighbourhood, and prevented a regime change in Syria, 
Russia’s ally since the Cold War period. 

After the demise of the Soviet Union in 1991, Russia lost its great 
power status, was not respected, and was not treated as an equal by the US. 
This book highlighted the relationship between status inconsistency and 
conflict. It also stressed that Russia as a status-inconsistent power used 
power politics to be recognized as a great power. Yet, power politics 
played a much greater role in Russia’s status-seeking strategy than the 
material capabilities of the country warranted, particularly when assessed 
against the backdrop of Russia’s economic problems. I argued that 


Russia’s willingness to use military power in its foreign policy as a means 
to enhance its status seemed very unlikely. 

For a better understanding of Russia’s intervention in Syria from a 
status-seeking point of view and to find out what determined Russia’s 
foreign policy options, I tried to give more empirical substance to the 
measures of attribution, willingness, and capability. With regard to 
attribution, I examined the factor of identity. With regard to willingness, I 
discussed the factor of opportunity. Finally, with regard to capabilities, I 
examined the factor of cost. 

From 2011 until September 2015 Russia tried to preserve its influence 
in Syria and the ME through diplomacy. Russia engaged in international 
diplomacy as a means to preserve its influence in international politics and 
as a counterweight to US dominance in the UNSc. Russia had significant 
influence on the international conflict management in Syria via its UNSC 
seat. By using its veto power, Moscow prevented the West and the US to 
intervene militarily in Syria. In September 2015, Moscow’s decision to 
intervene in Syria displayed an underachiever strategy, seeking to enhance 
its status and influence in Syria and the ME aggressively. In addition to 
fighting terrorism and preventing a regime change in Syria, another 
Russian foreign policy objective was to maintain a foothold in the ME. 

After nine years of civil war, all but two areas of Syria returned to 
government control. The opposition-held bastion of the Idlib province in 
the northwest, where Islamic militants from all over the country were 
cornered, and the oil-rich area in the northeast, which was held by the US- 
backed spr. The Syrian conflict eventually became a proxy war pitting the 
US, Turkey, and the Gulf countries, which supported the rebels, against 
Russia, Iran, and Hizbullah, who fought alongside the regime. Since 
August 2019 a tentative ceasefire between Russian-backed government 
forces trying to recapture the province and the rebels who hold it has been 
in place in Idlib. Concurrently, on 1 August the thirteenth round of talks 
sponsored by Turkey, Russia, and Iran began in Nur-Sultan (previously 
known as Astana) focused on de-escalation in Idlib and the formation of 
the constitutional committee.! For the first time representatives from 
Lebanon and Iraq joined the talks as observer parties. Meanwhile, on 7 
August Turkish and US military officials, who met in Ankara, agreed to 
establish a safe zone from the Euphrates River to the Iraqi border to 


facilitate the return of the 3.6 million displaced Syrians to their home 
country and provide security to the Turkish border settlements and 
military outposts. The conflict unleashed a global migrant crisis that 
continued to affect Europe and the countries neighbouring Syria that 
opened their borders to millions who sought refuge. Both sides agreed to 
establish a joint operation centre to provide joint management at a time 
when the Trump administration reduced the number of US troops in 
Syria.” There were deep differences between Ankara and Washington over 
the scope and command of the safe zone, which raised the prospect of 
Turkish military action. Also, Turkey warned against delays in the 
implementation of the agreement, comparing it to an earlier deal with 
Washington to withdraw the ypG/pyD fighters from the city of Manbij. 
However, US Defense Secretary Mark Esper reiterated that any Turkish 
operation into north Syria would be unacceptable, and the US would 
prevent unilateral incursions. In early September 2019, although the first 
joint ground patrol with US counterparts began near the Turkish border 
town of Tal Abyad, Turkey remained concerned as the US continued to 
support the yPG, a component of the spDF and a crucial partner in the US-led 
coalition that defeated Is in Syria. 

I argued that Russia was willing to assume responsibilities associated 
with its conflict management role in the ME as an embodiment of its 
international status. Russia’s willingness was connected to its capabilities 
to both resolve the conflict and maintain its influence in the region. Both 
capabilities had status implications. The fifth trilateral summit in Ankara 
between Erdogan, Putin, and Rouhani on 16 September 2019 and the 
agreement on 23 September 2019 by the Syrian parties “on the rules and 
procedures which was facilitated by the Astana guarantors in 
coordination” with the UN current Syria envoy Geir Pedersen, was a 
“crucial step that would pave the way for a viable and lasting Syrian-led, 
Syrian-owned and UN facilitated political process in line with the decisions 
of the Syrian National dialogue Congress in Sochi and the UNSC resolution 
2254.3 For Putin and Erdogan the situation in Idlib was of utmost 
importance. While Erdogan expressed growing concern over the Syrian 
army’s military campaign in Idlib, Putin emphasized that Russia would 
continue its fight against the terrorist groups, such as HTS. As for Rouhani, 
his main goal at the summit was to gain Russian and Turkish support in 


light of the potential threats posed by America and Israel resulting from 
Iran-backed Yemen’s Houthi rebel drone and missile attack on Saudi 
Arabia’s oil industry on 14 September, an event that shook global energy 
markets. At the start of the summit, Rouhani emphasized that the 
“American forces should leave Syria at once” because their presence in the 
country “endangered Syria’s territorial integrity and sovereignty.’”* 
Notwithstanding their different priorities, the three guarantors of the 
Astana format emphasized that the sovereignty, independence, and 
territorial integrity of Syria should be respected by all sides. Putin seldom 
missed an opportunity to expose any perceived US weakness. Putin wanted 
to underscore Russia’s growing confidence in projecting influence in the 
region, building on the role Moscow played in shoring up al-Assad in 
Syria; managing to deal with Israel and Iran; and selling the S-400 missile 
system to NATO member Turkey despite US objections. 

Since 2015, Russia positioned itself as a key player in shaping the ME. 
Russia was able to keep cooperative relations with Egypt, Israel, Iran, 
Turkey, the Palestinians, and the Gulf countries. By maintaining an open 
line and dialogue with these regional players Putin demonstrated that 
Russia was a great power able to manage conflicts, form alliances, and 
prevent deadly confrontation between Israel and Iran and between Saudi 
Arabia and Iran. An Israeli-Iranian war across Syria and a Sunni-Shiite 
confrontation in the region was not in the interest of Russia because such 
conflicts would complicate the Russianled Astana peace process. 
Therefore, ambitious Russia proved that it was an indispensable actor able 
to keep a balance of power in the ME. Still, buoyed by Russian military 
gains in Syria, Putin, on his first visit to Saudi Arabia on 12 October 2019, 
signalled Moscow’s growing ME clout. After the two sides signed more 
than a dozen memoranda of understanding in the fields of energy and 
petrochemicals, and after discussing the conflicts in Syria and Yemen, 
Putin offered King Salman the Russian S-400 surface-to-air missile 
system to protect the kingdom’s oil facilities from attacks similar to those 
of 14 September.’ Geopolitically, Putin could also play a positive role in 
easing tensions with Tehran given Russia’s good relations with both sides. 

Yet, domestic political and economic factors would influence Russia’s 
status-seeking strategy in such a way that the costs of action were not 
calculated consistently. Hence, power politics played a greater role than 


the country’s domestic capabilities warranted. Putin was not without 
problems at home. He was under pressure to raise living standards, 
diversify the economy away from oil and improve economic growth. The 
EU and US sanctions, imposed on Russia after the annexation of Crimea 
would not be lifted until Russia took steps to resolve the conflict in 
Ukraine. Peace in Ukraine would improve the battered US-Russian 
relations and EU-Russian relations. Putin reminded the European powers 
and the US that Russia retained geopolitical reach and a readiness to act to 
protect its values and interests in the FsR. Russia made headway by 
expanding trade and investment ties with China and by making its 
influence felt in the ME. However, Anna Borshchevskaya, a senior fellow 
at the Washington Institute, wrote, “Russia often made gains simply 
because the U.S. was too risk-averse to challenge it.’ 

On 23 September 2019, on the eve of the seventy-fourth UN General 
Assembly meeting in New York, UN Secretary General Antonio Guterres 
announced the creation of a constitutional committee on Syria that 
included fifty members nominated from the government, fifty members 
nominated from the opposition, and another fifty nominated by the UN.’ It 
took twenty months for the sides to agree on the names. The committee 
was tasked with drafting a new Syrian constitution. Yet, al-Assad won the 
war and the regime seemed unlikely to allow external powers and the UN 
to introduce major changes in the constitution, which had been revised in 
2012. Pedersen hoped that the “committee would work on finding a 
solution that would address the issues that were necessary, and that it 
would be seen as legitimate by all key actors within Syrian society.”*® The 
first meeting of the constitutional committee took place in Geneva on 30 
October 2019. Each delegation included Kurds, but there was no 
representation from the spr. Pedersen in his opening remarks said, “You 
are here sitting together face-to-face ready to start a dialogue and 
negotiations,” which “I believe is a powerful sign of hope for Syrians 
everywhere, both inside and outside the country.”’ Syria was scheduled to 
hold presidential elections in 2021, and the UN hoped the committee could 
help create a climate and mechanism for holding a fair vote. 

I argued in chapters 3, 4, and 5 that numerous rounds of UN-led peace 
talks at Geneva failed to end the Syrian war mainly because of the strained 
relations between the US and Russia and the regional competition between 


Turkey, Iran, and Saudi Arabia in the Me. Although defeating Is and 
fighting terrorism was a common goal between the US and Russia, 
Presidents Obama and Trump avoided deeper engagement in the Syrian 
war. Instead, the US trained moderate rebels, sent Special Operation 
Forces to stabilize northern Syria, and formed an alliance with the SDF to 
defeat 1s. While Obama advocated economic development and nation 
building at home, Trump articulated his America First policy. The fate of 
al-Assad, the voluntary return of the refugees to their homes, 
reconstruction, and the issue of determining Syria’s future were contested 
issues that prevented a negotiated solution. To end the war, international 
and regional support was needed. There was also the question of timing 
and whether the conflict was ripe for resolution. On 3 May 2019, Pedersen 
met in Geneva with top diplomats from a “small group” of countries. 
Representatives from Egypt, France, Germany, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, the 
UK, and the US attended the meeting with Pedersen to revive the Geneva 
process, which had been stagnant since December 2018.'° Pedersen, having 
in mind the failure of the previous three UN envoys, needed a commitment 
from these actors that they would support the Geneva process. It 1s worth 
noting that since 2017, a parallel negotiations track at Astana led by 
Russia, Turkey, and Iran took precedence. 

From Turkey’s perspective, the US-Turkey agreement to create a safe 
zone 440 kilometres long and thirty to thirty-two kilometres deep in 
northern Syria in order to return the 3.6 million refugees to their homes 
did not achieve the desired results. Frustrated Turkey, also sought the 
withdrawal of the spF from the Syrian side of the border so as to prevent a 
threat to its national security. On 7 October 2019, following a phone call 
with Erdogan, the White House issued a statement that surprised everyone. 
Trump’s abrupt decision to withdraw US troops in a chaotic and dangerous 
manner from northeastern Syria gave the green light to a Turkish invasion 
on 9 October. Amidst international condemnation of the Turkish assault 
and strong opposition from the Pentagon and Republican and Democratic 
lawmakers, Trump appeared to reverse himself by announcing that should 
Ankara do anything that “I, in my great and unmatched wisdom, consider 
to be off limits, I will totally destroy and obliterate the economy of 
Turkey.”!' Trump’s green light to Turkey for the assault was seen as a 
betrayal of Washington’s erstwhile Kurdish allies. The danger of the 


assault lied not only in the revival of Is but also the escape of about eleven 
thousand Is fighters who were being detained by the spr. Turkish-backed 
Syrian rebels participated in the offensive dubbed Operation Peace Spring 
to enforce the safe zone. After launching the assault with airstrikes and 
intense artillery fire, Turkish troops crossed the border into the Kurdish- 
controlled towns of Tal Abyad and Ras al-Ain. Russia urged dialogue 
between Damascus and Syria’s Kurds. 

As Turkey extended its military incursion against Turkish militias 
further south than originally planned, the US withdrew one thousand 
troops from northern Syria. Turkey ignored US sanctions. As security 
collapsed in northeastern Syria, hardened Is fighters could escape from 
camps and prisons that were run by the spF and renew the terrorist threat 
against the US, Europe, and Russia that they posed since 2014. The 
Turkish assault triggered international alarm over the large-scale 
displacement of civilians it caused. To minimize its human losses and to 
counter the Turkish onslaught, the sDF sought a deal with Russia. 

Russian-backed Syrian forces took advantage of the abrupt US troop 
withdrawal, deployed inside Kurdish-held territory, and entered Manbi, 
west of the Euphrates River, where US troops had previously conducted 
joint patrols with Turkey. Syrian troops and Russian forces also entered 
Ain al-Arab (Kobani), a strategically important border city. The SDF 
invited in the government forces, as an emergency step, to help fend off 
the Turkish assault. Evidently, Washington’s decision to abandon a policy 
it had pursued since 2014 gave Turkey and Russia a free hand to shape the 
battlefield. The deployment of the Syrian forces near the border with 
Turkey, a continuous Russian demand, was a victory for al-Assad and 
Russia because it gave them a foothold in the biggest remaining swath of 
the country that was outside their control. On 17 October, a ceasefire was 
announced by US Vice President Mike Pence after talks in Ankara with 
Erdogan. Accordingly, the ypc was obliged to pull out of the safe zone that 
was primarily enforced by Turkey.'*? Before the US-Turkish ceasefire 
expired it was superseded by a Russian-Turkish ceasefire agreement, 
which both the ypc and Damascus accepted. As the ypa’s hold on the area 
weakened it sought arrangements with the al-Assad regime, through 
Russia, to gradually reintegrate the area into the Syrian state and preserve 
its civil and security institutions as much as possible. 


Trump’s actions in Syria were part of a Middle Eastern policy that, as 
Martin Indyk explained in Foreign Affairs, was in total disarray. “In fact,” 
Indyk said, the Trump administration “understands so little about how the 
Middle East actually works that its bungling efforts have been a failure 
across the board. As so often in the past, the cynical locals are 
manipulating a clueless outsider, advancing their personal agendas at the 
naive Americans’ expense.”!? Still, Indyk said, “almost three years into his 
term, Trump has nothing to show for his efforts to counter Iran or promote 
peace in the Middle East. Instead, his policies have fueled the conflict 
between Iran and Israel, alienated the Palestinians, supported an unending 
war and a humanitarian crisis in Yemen, and split the Gulf Cooperation 
Council, possibly permanently.”'* 

Once again, Russia exploited the opportunity and filled the vacuum 
after the pullback of US troops. On 22 October 2019, after marathon talks 
in Sochi, Erdogan and Putin agreed to push back the ypG/PkK fighters to a 
line thirty-two kilometres deep along the entire length of the Turkish- 
Syrian border (440 kilometres). Turkey was granted the right to remain 
fully deployed in an Arab majority area it had dubbed a safe zone that was 
the main objective of the offensive.'° Turkey put Russia as guarantor for 
the implementation of the agreement. The agreement entrusted Russian 
military police and Syrian regime border guards, which had already started 
returning to the north, with the task of removing ypc fighters and their 
weapons from a zone extending thirty kilometres south of the Turkish- 
Syrian border. The Sochi agreement also authorized joint Turkish-Russian 
patrols along the entire border, to a depth of ten kilometres inside Syria, 
with the exception of the border city Qamishli, the de facto capital of the 
defunct Kurdish autonomous region. For the Kurds the agreement was the 
end of Rojava, the name they gave to their region. At the time of writing 
(2019), Russia “is walking its own tightrope between two partners that are 
viscerally hostile toward one another: a regime with which it is closely 
allied and a country with which it wishes to strengthen relations for a 
range of geopolitical reasons.’’!® It is noteworthy that in early November 
2019, US troops began repositioning to the Deir al-Zour province with 
their sDF fighters “to increase security and continue their mission to defeat 
Is remnants” and to prevent oil fields from being taken over by Is militant 
groups. The death of Baghdadi (the leader of Is) in a raid by US Special 


Forces in northwestern Syria on 27 October may prompt the embattled 
remnants of Is to seek revenge for their fallen leader. Trump reiterated that 
a small number of US troops would remain in Syria “where they have the 
oil.”!’ The three influential actors in Syria, Iran, Russia, and Turkey 
criticized the US decision to maintain a presence near Syrian oil fields. 
However, the US needed to get back in Syria to reduce, if not eliminate, 
Iran’s influence in there. Iran could stir up trouble not only in Syria but 
also in Iraq and Lebanon and pose a security threat to Israel. 

Turkey’s unilateral action in Syria and the position of NATO was also 
criticized harshly by French President Emmanuel Macron during the G7 
summit in Biarritz, France in August 2019. Macron said, “what we are 
currently experiencing is the brain death of NATO.” He also said, “you have 
an uncoordinated aggressive action by another NATO ally, Turkey, in an 
area where our interests are at stake.”’'* Concerning strategic dialogue with 
Russia, Macron emphasized that it was crucial to seek a rapprochement 
with Moscow, which had regarded NATO’s expansion into FSR suspicious 
and a threat to Russia’s security and national interests. I argued that since 
the late 1990s Russia has not been respected by the West and has 
experienced a _ status dilemma. Moscow perceived the European 
partnership programs with Georgia and Ukraine and NATO’s enlargement 
policy as a threat to its values and security and an attempt at regime 
change in Russia. Another reason that prevented partnership with Europe 
was that Russia did not share European values: it does not champion 
democracy and the rule of law. The EU renounced any revision of borders 
by force, and the ongoing war in Ukraine’s Donbas region made a EU- 
Russia partnership impossible. Russia’s annexation of Crimea was a 
revisionist move, not typical for status-inconsistent powers. Nonetheless, 
Macron made renewed efforts to improve EU-Russian relations by meeting 
with Putin in the run-up to the G7 summit in Biarritz. 

The problem was that there was no partnership between the US and 
Russia partly because from the 1990s successive US administrations had 
treated Russia as a subordinate nation and denied it equal status. Thus, 
Macron’s explosive comments appeared plausible when he said NATO had 
not re-examined its future in the early 1990s after the collapse of the 
Soviet Union and “the unarticulated assumption is that the enemy 1s still 
Russia.” Despite the Kremlin’s anti-Western rhetoric and given the limits 


of its status-seeking strategy, in the long term Russia would need “a 
partnership with Europe.” However, “to rebuild European strategic 
autonomy,” Europe “need to reconsider its position with Russia,” Macron 
said.'!? Russia would benefit economically. But improving economic 
relations was difficult without progress in the implementation of the 
Minsk Protocol to end the conflict in Ukraine. 

I have argued that peace and security in the ME and at the global level 
required a deeper understanding between the US and Russia. In a changing 
international order, Russia advocated multipolarity and sought to have an 
equal say on global issues. We witnessed a progressive erosion of 
international cooperation that was demonstrated in the G7/G8 summits 
and at the level of the UN when both the US and Russia violated 
international law under the pretext of protecting their national interests. 
Russia lost prestige when its G8 membership was suspended in 2014. Yet, 
Russia expressed the desire to restore international law and the UN’s key 
role in that. After all, the UN was Russia’s preferred multilateral forum. As 
a veto-wielding permanent member of the Security Council and a nuclear 
power, Russia exercised influence and could prevent US unilateral action. 
It is reasonable to assume that renewed multilateral cooperation through 
the UN could play to Russia’s strengths and satisfy its great power 
aspirations. Military power aside, Russian diplomacy succeeded in de- 
escalating the tension between the US and North Korea. Still, Russia as 
one of the main parties to the Joint Comprehensive Plan of Action (JCPOA), 
as the Iranian nuclear deal of 2015 is known, managed to bring Iran to the 
negotiating table through sanctions. In Syria, although Russia’s diplomacy 
against Western intervention was successful in terms of maintaining 
Moscow’s centrality in international conflict management efforts, it did 
not stop the violence on the ground. 

Arms control was another area of US-Russian disagreement. At the 
moment there is strategic instability between the US and Russia because 
the two nations barely talk. On 2 August 2019, the US and Russia 
officially withdrew from the 1987 INF Treaty. Both the US and NaTo 
accused Russia of violating the agreement by deploying the 9M729 land- 
based intermediate missile and the Burevestnik (Storm Petrel), a 
nonstrategic nuclear weapon known to NATO as the ssc-8 Skyfall.?° On 20 
August, China and Russia warned that a new US missile test heightened 


military tensions and risked sparking an arms race. The US missile test 
came weeks after a deadly explosion at a Russian testing site. The INF’s 
collapse could undermine the last pillar of arms control, the 2010 New 
START arms control treaty that will expire in 2021 unless renewed. Putin 
reiterated that if Washington was reluctant to begin talks, “we do not have 
to extend it. Our systems can guarantee Russia’s security for quite a long 
period of time.’’' According to Sam Nunn, “we need political space for 
arms control discussions to take place.’”? Failing to address Russia’s 
security concerns and not resuming strategic dialogue with Moscow under 
the pretext of Russia’s intervention in the 2016 presidential election was 
“not a sensible strategy.” 

Concerning Russia’s status aspirations, it is important to stress that in 
the twenty-first century military power and nuclear weapons are not 
sufficient attributes to achieve higher status. True, Russia undertook 
diplomatic initiatives in the ME and pursued leadership in regional 
organizations. Putin successfully restored Russia’s presence on the world 
stage. Yet, in a new global order, achieving higher status would be 
determined by increased economic clout, diversified economy, better 
healthcare, transparency, additional responsibilities at the global level, and 
“a wider spectrum of technological capabilities based on digitization.’ 

Russia’s intervention in Ukraine and Syria showed ample evidence of 
status dilemma dynamics. Overall, Russia’s hard-power-based status 
seeking in Ukraine and Syria did not solve the country’s 
statusinconsistency dilemma. Russia’s willingness to use military power in 
its foreign policy and by risking conflict in Syria can form a social status 
perspective and is perhaps a necessary step to defend its identity as a great 
power both in the region and in its relations with the West. If we 
acknowledge that the role of status in the Russian military campaign in 
Syria was crucial, then it must be taken into account in any solution. This 
book addressed the two hypotheses that are related to the possibility of 
according higher status to Russia by the dominant power (the US). If the 
West is willing to accord Russia a status only in terms of the existing 
international order, then such recognition would not satisfy Russia’s 
aspirations because Russia rejected the principle of global domination by 
one power (the US). The post-Cold War global order is undergoing a 
fundamental change with the rise of China and resurgent Russia. Russia 


could be accorded higher status if both the US and Russia do not consider 
each other or do not anticipate each other to emerge as primary threats. 
The analysis in this book provided evidence that US Presidents Clinton 
and Bush avoided the potential pitfalls of managing the status aspirations 
of Russia. I also showed the limits to Russia becoming a status-consistent 
power and its weaknesses in promoting its soft power, culture, and 
economy so as to set the guiding principles of global order. Trump 
expressed willingness to conduct dialogue with Russia but Congress was 
not in favour of rewarding Russia for its revisionist moves. According 
Russia higher status could have reduced a great power conflict in the 
international system and some of the material costs that major powers 
incur to structure the order and international development necessary for 
global peace. 

While H1 ensures the permissive conditions for the dominant power 
(the US) to accommodate Russia’s status claims, H2 also creates 
conditions that require an active policy on the part of the dominant power 
to satisfy Russia’s aspirations. The balancing logic means that the US 
would have preferred integrating Russia into its orbit while it could before 
dissatisfaction reached a point where Russia refrained from cooperation 
with regard the primary threat (international terrorism and arms control). 
Yet, Russia should have realized that the common threat could not be 
balanced without the help of the US and that joining hands would bring 
security and status. If the US is less likely to engage in status 
accommodation, the likelihood of a prolonged status conflict with the 
West will continue. 


APPENDIX A 


Provisions Agreed Upon during the Second Inter- 
Syrian Consultative Meeting. 
Moscow, 9 April 2015 


The settlement of the Syrian crisis must be reached through political 
means on the basis of mutual agreement on the principles of Geneva 
I, 30 June 2012. 

The participants appeal to the members of the international 
community to use their influence on all Arab, regional, and 
international parties involved in Syrian bloodshed, urging them to 
fulfill UN Security Council resolutions on counterterrorism and 
cessation of all actions supporting terrorism, including the 
promotion of terrorists on Syrian territory, their education and 
training, providing them with shelter, financial aid and weapons. 
The participants appeal to the members of the international 
community demanding immediate and complete lifting of the 
blockade and unilateral coercive economic measures introduced 
against the Syrian people and state institutions. 

Content and results of any political process must be based on 
national sovereignty and the people’s will expressed through 
democratic mechanisms. 

The political process is carried out through mutual agreement 
between the Syrians — government, forces, parties, and movements 
that are committed to a political solution. 


6 


10 


The participants express support for a national reconciliation process 
and eagerness to strengthen it as well as to facilitate the achievement 
of a political settlement and support of the army and the armed 
forces in the fight against terrorism. 

The participants appeal to the members of the international 

community for assistance in repatriation of Syrian refugees and 

creation of favourable conditions for the return of IDPs. 

The fundamental goals of a political process are as follows: 

a Preservation of national sovereignty. 

b_ Unity of Syrian territory and its people. 

c Preservation of public institutions, improvement and 
enhancement of their functioning. 

d Rejection of any political settlement built on ethnic, religious, or 
communal quotas. 

e Strict commitment to liberation of all the occupied Syrian 
territories. 

f The only way to achieve a political solution is an inter-Syrian 
national dialogue, led by the Syrians without any external 
intervention. 

A political settlement will lead to consolidation and mobilization of 

the people in countering and defeating terrorism. Such a settlement 

should result in an exclusive monopoly by state institutions to 
possess weapons. 

The participants appeal to the members of the international 

community to support mutual agreement on a comprehensive 

political solution to be reached during the Moscow meeting in 
preparation for its adoption during the Geneva 3 conference. ! 
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APPENDIX B 


The Russian Eight-Point Plan, November 2015 


UN Security Council to list Isis as a terrorist organization. 

Agree on the additional list of terrorist groups. 

Adopt a UN Security Council resolution in support of the efforts 
against ISIS and other terrorist groups, providing legal framework for 
cooperation of all participants of counterterrorist actions among 
themselves and with respective governments. 

Block channels of supply of Isis and other terrorist groups; stop 
illegal trade in oil by Isis in accordance with UNSCR 2199; prevent 
control of oil fields by terrorists. 

When considering the issue of ceasefire in Syria, operations against 
Isis and other terrorist groups must be excluded. 

Launch under the auspices of the UN special envoy political process 
on the basis of the Geneva Communiqué of 30 June 2012 between 
the Syrian government and a united delegation of the opposition 
groups. The composition of the opposition delegation has to be 
agreed beforehand, including on the basis of readiness of respective 
groups to share the goals of preventing terrorists from coming to 
power in Syria and of ensuring sovereignty, territorial integrity, and 
political independence of Syria, as well as secular and democratic 
character of the state. 

The Syrian parties at the proposed conference are invited to agree on 
the following steps: Launch a constitutional reform up to eighteen 
months; for that purpose, to form a constitutional commission to 


embrace the entire spectrum of the Syrian society; draft constitution 
will be submitted to a popular referendum; parliamentary elections 
planned to take place in the spring of 2016; Syrian government will 
be formed on the basis of party/electoral block which receives a 
majority of the popular vote and will have the functions of 
commander in chief of the armed forces, control of special services 
and foreign policy. 

Convene a Syrian Support Group (SsG) to help prepare the 
conference and assist Syrian parties during its work in reaching 
mutual consent. The ssc could include members of P-5, Saudi 
Arabia, Turkey, Iran, Egypt, Jordan, Oman, Qatar, UAE, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Germany, Italy, UN Special Envoy, Arab League and OIC, 
EU.! 
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